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hs oh ag penny ae to the Kislar Aga, or 
ief of the b eunuchs at Constantinople, and 
partly to Mecca; the customs, however, are levied by 
the pasha of Gaza. The reyenue from the district in 
1885 was £85,500; and the returns under the capita- 
tion tax in that year gave a pop. of 44,498 Turks, and 
2.926 Christians.—In 1799, J. being taken by Bona- 
parte, became the scene of that massacre of prisoners 
of which so many different accounts exist. Accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Wilson, four days after its surren- 


acknowledged to Lord Ebrington and Mr. 
W: that it took place to the extent of 500; but 
justified it on the ground that these were Naplou- 
sian prisoners, who, after being taken and dismissed 
on parole, had joined the garrison of J. 

AFFA, a hilly and elevated district of Arabia, 
between the frontiers of Yemen and Hadramaut, 
of which Shugra, 50 m. NE of Aden, is the port. 
Its sheik, it is reported, can assemble 10,000 armed 
men, Its inhabitants cultivate coffee, wheat, Indian 
corn, and senna. ‘ 

JAFFIERABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Berar, belonging to the Nizam, situated on 
an affluent of the very, 23 m. NE of Jaulna,— 
Also a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Gujerat, 
‘situated near the gulf of Cambay, in N lat. 20° 56’, 
and former! sed a considerable trade. 

JAFFIERGUNGE, a town of Bengal, situated 
near the Ganges, 832 m. NW of Dacca.—Also a town 
of Hindostan, in the prov. of Hyderabad, in N lat. 
17° 52’.—As several of the Indian nabobs have borne 
the name of Jaffier, there are a number of other 

called after them. 

JAFFNA, a peninsular district in the N extremit 
of Ceylon, directly opposite to ig og in the 8. 
Carnatic. Its length is about 85 m. from NW to SE; 
its breadth varies from 8 to25_m. Its area is com- 
puted at 1,220 sq. mJ; and it is divided into 4 districts, 
which are subdivided into 32 parishes. It is nearly 
surrounded by the sea, which renders it cool; and 
being clear of woods, it produces abundance of fruit 

+ and vegetables, and raises a considerable quantity of 
sheep and poultry, The soil is generally sandy and 
nant pad yields abundant crops of the finer 
classes of rice and tobacco. The palmyra palm is exten- 
sively cultivated; and jack-fruit, mangoes, pine-apples, 
bananas, and grapes, are abundant. The inhabitants, 
who are gerne to amount to 200,000, are chiefly 
‘Tamulians. principal manufactures gre those of 
cloth and jaghery. In the islands dependent on this 
district, the government have astud for the breeding 
of which are the best on the island. 

J. ATAM, the capital of the district of 

lon, in N lat. 9° 47’, E long. 80° 9’, 215 
bo, and 296 m. SW of It 
stands at some distance from the sea, but communi- 
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Fat contains many broad flat-bottomed 
valleys, which afford pasture for cattle and ond, 
rises in successive steps of table- 

with a few truncated conical hills. In 


U, a kingdom of Sen bia, bounded on 
the N by the Sahara; on the E by the kingdoms of - 
Ludamar and Kaarta; on the 8 by the kingdom of 
Kasson; and op the W by that of p Bereaien 
JAFRE, a village of Sweden, in the laen of N, 
Bothnia, 22 m. 8 of Pitea, on a small river, near its 
entrance into the gulf of Bothnia. ' 
JAGARAGA, a province and town of Jaya. The 
prov. is situated between the prov. of Madion on the 
E, and of Mataram on the W, and is watered by the 
Samangi. It contains numerous fertile and populous 
valleys. The town is 75 m. SE of Samarang, and 33 
m. E of Suracarta, in a valley. Pop. 6,000. 
JAGERNDORF, or Karnow, a town of Austrian 
Silesia, in the circle and 14 m. NW of Troppau, at 
the junction of the Great and Little Oppa. Pop. 
4,800. It is, surrounded by high walls, and has a 
suburb, a handsome church, an old castle, a school, 
an hospital, and a theatre. It possesses manufacto- 
ries of, and carries on an active trade in, woollen and 
linen fabrics. In the environs is a paper-mill. This 
town is the capital of a duchy of the house of Lich- 
tenstein. 
JAGERSDORF (Gross), a village of Prussia, in 
the prov. of East Prussia, regency and 83 m, W of 
Gumbinnen, cirele and 16 mW 
is noted for a victory of the Prussians, which took 
place here over the Russians in 1757. 
JAGGA, a country of SE Africa, on the parallel 
of Melinda, first visited by the missionary Rebmann 
in 1847. It is situated to the NW of Taita; and 
appears to be a fine district, covered with trees, well 
watered, and intersected with valleys from 1,500 to 
2,000 ft. deep. The great mountain Kilimanjaro, in 
about § lat. 8° 20’, E long. 36° 88’, or 180 geog. m. W 
by N4N from Mombas, is situated in this country. Dr. 
‘Rebmann reports that a considerable portion of i 
height is covered with perpetual snow; and as the 
snow-line in this lat. is at least 17,000 ft. abové sea- 
level, this mountain may attain an alt. of 20,000 ft. 
Many streams descend from the snows of this moun- 
tajn; and amongst others the noble Tzavo, which 
flows from W to E, and probably empties itself into 
the bay of Melinda, and the fine river Adi, which is 
said to join the Tzavo. See article Krrimangaro, 
JAGGERNAUT. See Juccrrnavutu. 
-. JAGHIRE. See Carmnciervr. 
JAGO (Sanvo), or Sant1aco, the chief island of 
the Cape Verde group, and the seat of the colonial 
government of these islands, in N lat. 15°, W long. 
It is about 35 m. in length, and 12 m. in 
Its formation is similar to that of Madeira; 
nts a very different aj 
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except during the rainy season, the wind is always 
NE. <A dry haze often hangs over the island in a 
peculiar manner. ‘The United States exploring ex- 
pedition under Captain Wilkes, having sailed from 
Madeira on the 25th of Sept. and hove-to off St. J. 
on the 6th of October, found the mean temp. of the 
air to have increased from 69° off Madeira to 78° off 
Porto-Praya; and of the water, frog 71° to 81°. 
Fruits are abundant, and embrace oranges, grapes, 
plantains, bananas, sour-sops, nammee-apples, pome~ 
granates, guavas, quinces, sapodillas, papaw-apples, 
pines, citrons, medlars, figs, and occasionally apples. 
A kind of castor-oil plant is found, from which oil 
and soap are manufactured. Yams are scarce. Man- 
dioca rapidly degenerates; but vegetables of various 
kinds are abundant in their seasons. Cotton and 
indigo cover the valleys and heights about Porto- 
Praya.—Cattle, goats, and pigs were abundant, but 
in the dreadful mortality of 1828 and 1832 the 
greater part of the flocks and herds perished. Wild 
Guinea-fowls occur in flocks, and wild cats are 
sometimes seen in the less frequented parts of the 
island. The commonest bird is a species of king- 
fisher—The exports are sugar, cotton, and coffee; 
hides, sheep and goat skins, horses, mules, and asses; 
but the great staple is orchilla, so much used in dye- 
ing.—The pop. is estimated by some at 20,000; by 
others at 30,000, of whom 10,000 are Negro slaves. 
It is made up of an intermixture of Portuguese, 
natives, and Negroes from the adjacent coast. The 
Negro race seems to predominate; and the language 
spoken is a jargon formed =s mixture of Portu- 
guese and Negro dialects. The troops are black; 
and even the officers of the garnison are not unfre- 
quently Negroes. The costumes worn are as various 
as the different tribes which mingle in the pop.; but 
some of the slaves go nearly naked with the excep- 
tion of a small cloth tied round the waist.—The chief 
towns are Porto-Praya on the S coast, and Santa 
eee, 7m. SW of Porto-Praya. See Carr VERDE 
Istanps, and Porvo-Praya. 


JAGODIN, a town of Servia, 30 m. NNW of 
Krukovatz, contaming from 700 to 800 houses, in a 
wild picturesque country. Glass manufactures have 
been introduced here from Bohemia. 

JAGOLIN, or Iacorrn, a town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the —_ and 153m. WNW of Poltova, dist. 


and 89 m, W of Piriatin, on the 1. bank of the Soupoi. 
JAGORLIK, or Iacorurx, a river 6f Russia in 


| Europe, which has its souree in the gov. of Podolia, 


and district of Batta, forms to some extent the 
boundary of the gov. of Khersow. It runs first 8; 
then W; and throws itself into the Dniester, on the 
1. bank, near a town of the same name, and after a 
course of about 60 m. 

JAGORONI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 150m, NW of Vilna, district and 80 m. N 
of Chavli, on the N confines of the gov. 

JAGRA, or Jara, a kingdom of Senegambia, on 
the $ side of the Gambia, between Ngamina and 

Foe about a m. from a shore of the Atlantic. 
roduces rice, corn, and cotton in great abun- 
dance. Its inhabitants are chiefly Fulahs and Man- 


a Jeogry is its chief town. 
Ww AGRA (Bane, bs), an important defile in the 
stern Caucasus, which leads from Djook in Ab- 
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Aricua; flows SSW; divides into two mir wg ue 
joins the Rio-Negro on the 1. bank. ‘The lower 
ranch retains the same name, The other is distin- 
guished as the Janapary, In the upper part of its 
course this river forms several lakes. Its banks are 
inhabited by Indians of the Arodquis tribe. 

JAGU. a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, on the 1. bank of the Rio-Velhus or 
Guaicuhi. 

JAGUARI, a district, parish, and town of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Minas-Geraes. The district borders 
the prov. of Sio-Paulo on the 8. It produces consi- 
derable quantities of cotton, the cultivation of which, 
with the preparation of hides and leather, forms the 
chief branches ‘of local industry. The town lies on 
the W side of the Serra-da-Mantiqueira, at the head 
of the Jaguari-Mirim, 90 m. NW of Saio-Paulo. It 
has a parish church.—Also a mountain in the prov. 
of Siio-Paulo, between the rios Una and Itanhaen, 
Its summit is thickly covered with fine timber, while 
toward the base it presents the utmost. sterility.— 
Also a small river in the prov. of Sio-Pedro-do- 
Rio-Grande, which has its source in the plains of 
Vacaria, runs into the district of Missoes, and joins 
the Rio-Ibicui, on the r. bank, 12 m. below the con- 
fluence of the Toropi.—Also a river in the prov. of 
Mato-(Grosso, an affluent of the Pequiri—Also a 
small river in the same prov., an affluent of the 
Ivinheima. 

JAGUARI-MIRIM, a small river of Brazil, which 
has its source in the Serra-da-Mantiqueira, in the 
prov. of Minas-Geraes, flows thence into the prov. 
of Sao-Paulo, and joins the Mogi, an affluent of the 
Tiete. 

JAGUARIBE, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Ceara, which has its source in the serra of Boa 
Vista, in the SW part of the prov.; runs NNE; 
and throws itself into the Atlantic 65 m. SE. of 
Ceara. Its principal affluents are the which 
it receives a little below Ico, and the Banabinhu; 
and the chief towns which it passes in its course of 
280 m. are Sao-Joilo-do-Principe, Arneiros, Cruz, 
Siio-Matheus, Santa-Rosa, Saio-Joio, Stio-Bernado, 
and Aracati. Its entrance is defended by a fort. 
Vessels of small size can ascend as far as Aracati, 
and the tide is felt to the distance of 24 m. from the 
sea. The banks afford excellent pasturage, and are 
covered with numerous herds of goats and sheep.— 
Also a mountain near the source of the above-men- 
tioned river.—Also a river of the prov. of Parahiba, 
an affluent of the Peixa. 

JAGUARIPE, a small but ancient town of Bra- 
zil, in the prov. of Bahia, on the r. bank of a river 
of the same name, 6 m. above its mouth, and 86 m. 
SW of Sio-Salvadore. The houses are built of 
earth, but the streets are paved with brick. It has 
a parish church, acollege, a Latin and an el 
school. The manufacture of bricks, tiles and earth- 
enware, and agriculture, form the chief employments 
of the inhabitants.—Also a village in the same prov., 
and on the r. bank of the same river, 36 m. above 
Barra-Falsa. Pop., chiefly Indians, 700. Tobacco 
of good quality is extensively cultivated in the sur- 
rounding district.—The river J. rans BE, and throws 
itself into the sea a little to the S of the bay of 
‘Todos-os-Santos, near Barra-Falsa, and after a total 
course of about 75 m., of which 21 m. are 


black | at high tide for large vessels. On its banks are nu- 


merous tile and brick-kilns. , 

JAGUARIQUATHU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Sio-Paulo, which has its source in the mountains 
to the N of Castro, and joins the Tibaji on the r, 


JAGUARUNA, a lake of in the of 
an Brazil, prov. 
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Lake Garopdba.—Also a river in the N part of the 
same ser an affluent of the bay of Babitonga. 

JAGUT (Sr.), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 5 m. N of Allaire. Pop. 1,375. 

JAGUTA, a town of Africa, in Yarriba, 12 m. 
ESE of Bohu, and 4 m, W by N of Shea. 

JAHDE, a river of the grand-duchy of Olden- 
———— has its source in the 8 part of the circle 
of Rastedt, runs N, and discharges itself into a bay 
of the German ocean of the same name. This bay, 
about 24 m. in length from N to §, and 12 m. from 
E to W, at its Greatest breadth, lies a little to the W 
of the mouth of the Weser, and about half-way be- 
tween the mouths of the Elbe and ‘the Ems. It is 
well-protected by the islands of Mangeroge and 
Nordeney. At about the distance of 15 m., from 
the deep sea, the land ewe on either side, form- 
ing a sort of strait, and widens again considerably 
more inland, so as to form an inlet much resembling 
in outline the figure of a mushroom. The channel 
from the narrow part out to sea has everywhere a 
depth of 31 ft. at low water, and a width of about 
8m. Oldenburg, in Nov. 1854, ceded to Prussia 
for 500,000 dollars = £70,000, a piece of territory 
of about 4 sq. m. containing this bay. Of this area 
about 1,000 acres are land; 300 acres mud covered 
at full tide; and 1,300 water. Prussia underiakes 
to establish an arsenal and naval station here, and 
obtains the — of joining the arsenal with the 
Cologne and Minden railway by a branch line. 

JAHICO'S, a district and small town in the prov. 
of Piauki, comarca and 60 m. ESE of Oeiras, and 
near the r. bank of the Rio Itahim. ° 

JAHJOW, or Jasv, a village of Hindostan, in 
the prov. and 20m. SW of Agra. It is noted for 
two decisive battles which took place in its vicinity 
in 1658 and 1707,—in the first of which Aurungzebe 
was victorious over his brother, and in the latter 
Shah Allum over his. 

JAHNEVIL, a river of Northern Hindostan, which 
is supposed to rise in about N lat. 31° 10’, and E 
long. 79° 23’, 17m. SW of Shaprung on the Sut- 
ledge, and flows SW and W, about 40 m. to its 
junction with the Bhagiretti coming from Gangotri. 

t is regarded by many as the true head-stream of 
the Ganges. About 15 m. above the junction of the 
Bhagiretti it receives, near Melung, in N lat. 31° 6’, 
E long. 78° 5’, a stream called the Shur-Gad coming 
from the NW. 

_ JAICZE, or Yarrea, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Croatia, in the sanj. and 33 m. 8 of Banyaluka, 
on the L. bank of the Verbas, which is here crossed 
by a stone-bridge, and near the confluence of the 
Plieva. It is enclosed by a wall flanked with towers 
and defended by a fortress. Pop. 3,000. It con- 
tains the tomb of a martyr of the Catholic church, 
to which the honours oe ge are annually 
paid on the 8th of May. the environs is an ex- 


tensive saltpetre a 
J a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
Khorassan, 120 m. SE of Asterabad. 


JAIK. See Urat. 

JAILA. See Yarra. 

JAILLE-YOON (La), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 5 m. NNE of 
Lion-d’Angers, on the x. bank of the Mayenne. 


JAILPUR, in the P; 66 m. SW of 
a village unjab, 66 m. ) 


_ JAILUM. See Jevum. 

_ JAIME (Sax), a town of Venezuela, on the r. 
bank of the Portuguesa, 150 m. ENE of Varinas. 
SA UR, a town of Afghanistan, 40 m..8 of 


. 








JAISPITZ, or Grwisowrcer, a small town of 
Moravia, 80 m. WSW of Briinn, and 11 m. N of 
Znaim, on the Gessouka. Pop. in 1834, 1,087, 
There is a fine castle here. 

JAITPUR, a town of Hindostan, in Gujerat, 20 
m. NE of Junaghur. 

JAIVER, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Delhi, 
on the E bank of the Jumna, 42 m. W of Alighur, 

JAJGUR, or Jarcuor, a town and fortress of 
Hindostan, capital of a district of the same name, in 
the prov. of Ajmir, 50 m. NNW of Kotah. It for. 
merly belonged to the rajah of Odipur. The fortress 
stands on a hill, and is very strong. The district, 
although not extensive, is populous; and chiefly in- 
habited by a Hindu tribe called Mina, who have 
some extraordinary customs. 

JAKAN, a sea-port of India, in Cutch, 60 m, 
NW of Mandavi. 

JAKHVA, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. 
of Tobolsk, flowing into the Konda, on the 1. bank, 
near Maikoni, after a course of 120 m. from N to §, 

JAKIN, a river on the Slave coast of. Upper 
Guinea, which separates the country of Ardra from 
Benin, and falls into the sea at Great Popo.—Also 
a town on the river of the same name in the king- 
dom of Ardra, where the English and Dutch once 
had factories, which are now abandoned. 

JAKOBSAN, or Jakupsan, a village of Hun- 
gary, in the com. of Zips, 30 m. W of Bartfeld. 

JAKON (Care), a headland on the N coast of 
Asiatic Russia, in N lat. 69° 42’, E long. 176° 32’. 

JAKOVA, or Dyakova, a town of Albania, on 
the route from Ipeick to Prissen, in a beautiful val- 
ley near the r. bank of the White Drin. The road 
from this to Prissen traverses a wild district. 

JAKUBOVA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Wilna, 30 m. WSW of Telch. 

JAKUTSK. See Yaxursx. 

JAL, a village of Mekran, in Persia, 210 m. N of 
Kej. 

JAL (Sant), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Correze, cant. of Seilhac, 9 m. NW of Tulle. 
Pop. 1,644. 

ALALGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Bengal, on the r. bank of the Gaggot, 15 m. 
SSE of Rangpur. 

JALAPA, or XavaPa, a picturesque town of the 
Mexican state of Vera-Cruz, situated at an alt. of 
4,335 ft. above sea-level, upon the broken sides of the 
huge mountain-rampart which serves as a base for 
the great chain of the E branch of the Cordilleras, 
70 m. by road WNW of Vera-Cruz, on the great 
route to Mexico, in N lat. 19° 34’, W long. 96° 53’. 
Its architecture presents a fine specimen of the old 
Spanish style; and its low, red-tiled, broad-eaved 
houses, and exuberant gardens, rich in the fruits of 
every clime, make a very favourable impression 00 
the eye of the traveller. The church is said to have 
been founded by Cortez; there is also here a Fran- 
ciscan convent, an immense pile of massive masonry. 
The streets are precipitous, winding “with curious 
crookedness up the steep hill sides.” The pop. 
variously estimated at from 10,000 by Mayer 10 
17,000 by Rushton. Near the town are two or three 
cotton-factories, under the management 
and Americans, in which Indian girls, or 
are employed, and are found to be very es learn- 
ing their work. Latrobe thus describes the appe™™ 
ance of the country around J. “Below you, pete 
descent leads rapidly dowa the verdant and 
slopes towards ore of the form is _ 

from the highest parts of the town at the ial 
tance of 20 Tapas, Above 30 
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farther to the southward [25 m.], by the magnificent 
snow-covered summit of Orizava, in comparison to 
whose sublime and majestic stature, the eee 
ut 
igmies. ‘To the r. and 1., extending along the 

O aide, at the height of between 4,000 and 
5,000 ft. above the level of the sea, lies a delicious 
and salubrious region, covered with magnificent for- 
ests, and diversified with some of the most beautiful 
towns in New Spain; a country, smiling with an 
eternal spring, under the kindly influence of the 
heavy mists and dews, which, rising thus midway 
up the steep Cordillera from the bosom of the gulf, 
pause here in mid-air, and promote that rich ver- 
dure, which is equally grateful to the inhabitants of 
the arid and sterile table-land, or of the fervid sands 
of the sea-board.” Unfortunately the strata of clouds 
coming in contact with the ridge of the Cordillera, 
renders the atmosphere exceedingly humid and dis- 
In summer, 
however, the mists disappear, the sun shines brightly, 
“At this time the 
climate is perfectly heavenly; the extremes of heat 
and cold are never experienced, and an even genial 
temp. prevails, highly conducive to health and com- 
fort. Fever is here unknown: the dreaded vomito 
never makes its appearance on the table-land; and 
spite of the humid climate, sickness is comparatively 
rare and seldom fatal. The average temp. is 60° to 
65° in summer.” [Rushton.] The ascent towards the 
table-land becomes extremely steep almost imme- 
diately after leaving J. At Las Vigas, a distance 


mountains which cluster round its feet ap’ 


agreeable, particularly in NE winds. 


and the sky is clear and serene. 


of 18 m., the elevation is 3,485 ft. above J. 


JALDI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 


Bengal, 50 m. WSW of Rogonatpur, in N lat. 23° 23’, 
JALEYRAC, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Cantal, cant. and 3m. N of Mauriac. Pop. 1,147. 
JALHAY, a commune and village of Belgium, 
> the prov. of Liege, 4 m. SE of Verviers. Pop. 
1259. 


JALIGNY, a canton, commune, and town of 


France, dep. of Allier, on the r. bank of the Bebre, 
ne m. SE of Moulins. Pop. of com. 648; of cant. 

57. 

JALISCO. See Guaparasara. 

JALLACOTTA, a town of Senegambia, in the 
country of Tenda, on the Falemé, 62 m. SE of Me- 
dina, in N lat. 13°. 

JALLAIS, a commune and town of France, in 
ord - of Maine-et-Loire, 7m. N of Chollet. Pop. 

JALLE (Sarr), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Drome, cant. and 5 m. N of Buis. Pop. 600. 

ET, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 

amur, cant. of Ardennes. Pop. 141. 

JALLIEU, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Isere, cant. of Bourgoin. Pop. 3,009. 
There are large cotton - rinting works herg; and 
manufactories of vinegar, beet-root sugar, and paper. 

JALLIN or JULINDER, a town of Hindos- 
tan, capital of a district of the same name, in the 

v. of Lahore, in N lat. 31° 18’, E long. 75° 88’. 

uring the Afghan government it was a town of 
Considerable consequence, as is evinced by its exten- 
8lve ruins: and ; 


NKADU, a country of Western Africa, 

12° usiderable extent, soupeiics by the parallel of 
N, which includes the sources of the Bafing, 
on x, and of almost all the other rivers 
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from that of the entnes, 


though there is affin 
in many of the words. pe ity 


great part of the country 
is composed of a desert called the Jallonka wilder- 
ness, covered with thick primeval forests, yet finely 
diversified with hill and dale. 

JALLUN, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bundeleund, 33 m. W of Kalpi, in N lat. 26° 10’, E 
long. 79° 13’. ; 

JALNAH, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Aurungabad, situated between the 19th and 20th 
parallels of N lat. It was taken by the British from 
the Mahrattas in 1803, and by th ceded to the 
Nizam in 1804. The town is 50 m. E of Arunga- 
bad, in the Coundulga. It is now the head-quarters 
of the Nizam’s subsidiary force. The town and fort 
are on opposite sides of the river. 

JALOFFS, or Yavorrs, a people of Africa, who occupy most 
part of the country between the lower part of the Senegal and 
that of the Gambia. They are the handsomest Negroes in this 
part of Africa. Their colour is a fine bright black; they have 


the woolly hair, flat nose, and protuberant lips, which charac- 
terize the Negro race, but not to such a degree as the Mandin- 
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£08; their features are regular and graceful, and their physiog- 
nomy open and agreeable. They boast of being the most ancient ; 
nation in this part of Africa, and were formerly all subject to a } 
common sovereign, called the Burb-y-Jaloff, who still occupies } 
a considerable extent of country in the interior, and receives re- } 
spect even from those chiefs who no longer recognise his autho- } 
rity. The Jaloffs profess Mohammedanism, but combine with it ‘ 
many of their original superstitions. They are fearless hunters, ; 
and brave warriors. They excel the Mandingos in the manufac- } 
ture of cotton cloth, which they form of a finer thread and broader $ 
web, and adorn with a superior dye. The language of the Ja- N 
loffs is superior to that of their neighbours, and though far from } 
being rich, is agreeable, and spoken with softness. They have a 
singular mode of numeration, using as its basis the number 4 
instead of that decimal system which has become so general 
among civilized nations. See article Gassra. 

JALOGNES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Cher, cant. and 7 m. SSW of Sancerre. Pop. 600. 

JALOMNITZA, a district in the SE part of Wal- 
lachia; bounded on the NE, E, and S, by Bulgaria, 
from which it is separated by the Dapube; on the 
SW by the district of Ilfow; on the W by Prahova; 
and on the NW by Bouzeo and Sekoujen. It is 96 
m. in length from E to W; and 66 m. in breadth. It 
takes its name from the river J., which, rising in 
Mount Lakaluj, in Upper Wallachia, runs S, and 
then ESE; enters Lower Wallachia, and flows into 
the Danube, on the 1. bank, after a course of 180m. 
Its principal tributaries are the Rahova and the 
Scratha. } 

JALON. See Xaton. : 

JALON-DEL-CONDE, a town of Spain, in the — { 
prov. and 18 m. SSE of Logrono, near the river Te-  } 
jada, Pop. 170. 

JALORE, a fortress of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Ajmir, 66 m. SSW of Judpore. In 1580 it was 
the cap. of a Hindu principality, and was at that 
time reduced by the emperor Akbar. It now be- 
longs to the rajah of Judpore.—Also a town of Hin- 
dostan, in the prov. of Ajmir, belonging to the rajah 
of Odipur. 

JALOUTOROVSK, a district and town of Russia 
in Asia, in the gov. of Tobolsk. The district lies in 
the SW part of the gov. It is generally undulating, } 
but contains numerous marshes and lakes. The 
higher ayia are, however, fertile, and uce con- 

rable quantities of barley. It has excellent 
pasturage, on which large numbers of cattle are an- 
nually reared. The pop. consists chiefly of Sibe- 
i Cossacks, and Turalinzes. The town is on 
the ‘Tobol, a little above the confluence of the Iset. 
It was founded in the 18th cent. 
JALOVA-KUTCHUK-BOGHAZI, the most } 
northerly of the channels by which Lake Rassein 

i itself into the Black sea, in the NE part of 
the sanj. of Silistria, and 18 m, SW of Edrillis-Bog- 
hazi, one of the mouths of the Danube, 
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JALOVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 





v, and 48 m. § of Grodno, district and 29 m. W of 


_JALPUKH, a river of Russia in Eu in the 
gov. of Bessarabia, which has its source in district 
and 45 m. SW of Bender; runs 8, and throws itself 
into a lake of the same name, in the district and 30 
m. NNW of Ismail, and after a course of about 90 
m. Its pri a affluents are the Salutza on the r., 
and on the l the Lunga.—The lake of J. is 39 m. in 

, and al 6 m. in breadth, and opens by sev- 
wide outl®@s on the S into the Danube. It 
abounds with fish. 

JALTA, a small town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Taurida, district of Simferopol, in the Cri- 
mea, on a lofty promontory on the Black sea. It 
was, previous to an earthquake by which it was over- 
thrown in the 15th cent., a large and flourishing 

lace, and is again rising in importance as a seaport. 

t is the chief station for the Odessa steamers, and 
has a custom-house, post-office, and a lazaretto. 

JALTEPEC, a river of Central America, in the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, flowing into the Coatsacoal- 
cos, a little below the last of the rapids in the latter 
river. 

* JALTOUCHKOY, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the goy. of Podolia, district and 45 m. NNW of 
Mohilev. 

JALUAN, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Agra, in N lat. 26° 7’. It carries on a considerable 
trade in cotton, which is brought from the Mahratta 
country, and transported by carts to Cawnpore, 
where it is embarked in large flat-bottomed boats, 
and conveyed to Calcutta by the Ganges. 
od ALYN, or Lepipersan, a district of Russia in 
Asia, in the prov. of Shirvan, on the Caspian. Its 
soil is saline, and to a great extent sterile. It con- 
tains numerous voleanoes. which are constantly emit- 
ting mud andwometimes flame. 

JAMA, a river of Rassia in Asia, in the district 
of Okhotsk, which descends from the Stanovoi moun- 
tains; runs SE; and throws itself into Jamsk bay, by 
a wide mouth, near the town of that name, and after 
a-course of about 90m. Its entrance is much ob- 
structed by sand-banks.—Also a small river of Ecua- 
dor, which, after a short course, flows into the Paci- 
fic, in Slat.0° 15... 

JAMAGNE, a department and commune of Bel- 
Seng in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. 

p- 11.—Also a commune in the prov. of Liege, 
dep. of Marchin. Pop. 62. 

JAMAICA, the largest and most valuable of the 

British W. Indian islands, one of the group of the 


Greater Antilles. Its extreme length is about 170, 


m.; its extreme breadth 50m. It lies between the 
of 17° 35 and 18° 80’ N, and the meridians 

of 76° and 78° 40’ W. Its area is nearly 6,250 
.m., or 4,080,000 acres. It has on the E, at the 
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the Blue mountains, which intersects the island 
throughout its whole length, and rises in some places 
to 7,700 ft. in height. See article BLoz Mountains, 
On the N shore the country rises into hills more re. 
markable for beauty than for boldness, having 9 
gentle acclivity, and being interspersed with valeg 
and romantic scenery, but rarely broken abruptly, 
or disfigured with craggy projections; their tops are 
nicely rounded, and covered with groves of pimento, 
whose fine deep tints are charmingly enlivened 
the verdure of the turf seen in a thousand openings 
beneath; and the effect is still farther heightened by 
the profusion of streams which pour from every val- 
ley, and which frequently project themselves from 
the overhanging rocks into the ocean. At a greater 
distance inland, and overstepping these picturesque 
appearances, the land rises towards the centre of the 
island, displaying a still greater a of wood, 
till the hills at the extremity of the scene, becoming 
fainter and fainter, lose themselves in the clouds, 
The character of the § side, on the contrary, is that 
of grandeur and sublimity. “When I first approached 
this side of the island by sea,” says Edwards, in his 
poetic language, “and beheld from afar such of the 
stupendous and soaring ridges of the Blue moun- 
tains as the clouds here and there disclosed, the ima- 
gination, forming an indistinct but awful idea of 
what was concealed by what'was thus partially dis- 
played, was filled with admiration and wonder. Yet 
the sensation I felt was allied rather to terror than 
delight. Though the prospect before me was in the 
highest degree magnificent, it seemed a scene of 
magnificent desolation: the abrupt precipice and in- 
accessible cliff had more the aspect of a chaos than a 
ereation, or rather seemed to exhibit the effects of 
some dreadful convulsion, which had laid nature in 
ruins.” We should err, however, if, from such de- 
scriptions, or any conclusions drawn from the posi- 
tion of this island, we conceived ‘it to be peculiarly 
delightful as a place of residence. Violent torrents 
of rain at certain seasons,—the frequency of storms, 
tempests, and hurricanes,—and the prevalence of 
thunder and lightning for half ‘the year,—greatly 
diminish the comfort and security of the inhabitants. 
—The island is well-watered by above 150 streams, 
none of which, however, are navigable, except by 
small boats. Of these Black river, which debouches 
on the SW coast, is the largest. It is navigable for 
flat boats for 80m. The Rio-Cobre and the Rio- 
Minho are the streams next in i 
side of the island. On the N 

and Great rivers. re 
Climate.). The climate of J., even on , coast, is tem 
the medium heat at Kingston throw 
the least. 70°, In ascending towards 
quickly alters with the ieeretigns at 


maximum is 70°. distance 
is 4,200 ft., the w 
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‘The heat"is at all ties 40 far 
to coun 


altogether. 
move about 


hour, ‘ math ue t cope ily, 
the he white mercane population of tha npo 
enjoy an existence partaking of the jolly. In the coun| 


the natives, I know several instances of to a hun 
dred years of age; and really Iwhould A sap of old men and 
women we have more than oon awe snpestee | I mysell 
not yet been in this country three years: during this perio 
been occasionally obliged by pe der ange 

if to the stin, the rain, and the dew, 
ter health. As a resort in 
climate is unrivalled, 
That deaths from fever 
true enough, but not so proportion 
off at home by i diseases; and 
around me and note the reckless want of which many 
individuals exhibit in their daily habits, we cannot wonder at the 
resisting power in such instances being so weak."—The year may 
be divided into four seasons,—the tirst perso with the 
vernal or moderate rains, in or May, which usually last six 
weeks; the second season June, July, and Ann and 
is hot and dry; the third includes September, October, No- 
vember, or the burricane and rainy months; and the fourth, De- 
cember, January, Febraary, and March, which are the most se- 
rene and coolest months, The seasons on the N side of the great 
mountain-ridge are a month later inetheir commencement, and 
‘onger in their duration, than on the 8, On the N side, winter 
may be regarded as ranging from October to March; on the 8 
side, spring may be said to range from November to, April; sum- 
mer from to August; and winter from September to Octo- 
ber. The wing register is compiled from observations at 
Upper Camp, in the saburbs of Kingston: 


Winds. 
Nand 8E 


, ot 


Minerals, soit, gre] Mr. Montgomery Martin, in 
his report on the mineral resources of this island, 
says: “J. has evidently experienced the effects of 
some poeast voleanic upheavings, which have dis- 
rupted the primary and secondary formations, and 
produced extensive derangements of the al 
structure and component parts of the island. Some 
of the mountain-ranges are so loose in their texture 
that large masses are from time to time washed into 
the valleys by heavy rains, and the ape we finds a 
difficulty in tracing continuous strata, and ascertain- 
ing the dip or angle of ordinarily well-defined rocks. 
re has been found in various of 

uous lodes; depositions of the 

nh seen in several localities, but a 

vein has yet to be discovered 
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A deep blac! of Barbadoes. 
whole, however, the cultivated soil of J. is not 
markably fertile —There are some medicinal spr' 
warm, sulphureous, —o 


ve ‘ The most. 
markable of these is eastern parish of St. Th 
mas, in the tei sratllied ef web ooliegts led =} 

this | Bath has been built. The heat of this spring raises. 


the therm. to 123°, _ ‘ 


% ate: 

thrive, but the ‘ L 
delicious. The principal are the plantain, cocoa- 
nut, guava, sour-sop, sweet-sop, papaw, custard- 
apple, cashew-apple, grandella, prickly pear, and 
pine-apple. The orange, lime, lemon, mango, and 
grape have been naturalized, as well as the cinna-— 
mon-tree, of which there are now consi 

tations. The bread-fruit tree, with 

lants, was introduced by 

es. The island nds i 

an excellent quality,— i 

mahogany, lignum-vite, 

letto, dee, Many of 2 

pct wand the palmetto~ 

which is frequently found 140 

of the ceiba, or ean cotton: 

also often measure 90 ft. from 1 

the former, when hollowed ont, ov 

form a boat capable of hk ms. 

softer kinds of wood, for bo and shingles, there 

is a great variety of species; and there are many | 
well-adapted for cabinet-work, such as the i 
fruit, wild lemon, &c. In enumerating the vege 
productions of this island, the wild pine o not 
to be omitted. It is adplant that co’ takes 
root in the great forks of the branches of the wild — 
cotton-tree; and by the conformation of its leaves it 
catches and retains the rain-water, each leaf n 
bling a spout, and forming at its base a 
servoir which will hold about a quart of 
Goss, in his Naturalist’s Sojourn in J., describ 
Negro villages, gives the following picturesg 
count of the vegetation of the i 

posély seek the colle 

ly hav iffic 
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noble golden fruit, or\servés as a ground for the de- 
licately white blossoms, studding the dark trees like 
stars on a winter night’s sky, as fragrant too as 
lovely! The star-apple, with its party-coloured 
leaves, shining green on one surface, and on the 
other a bright golden bay, has an indescribable ef- 
fect, as its mass of foliage, all quivering and dancing 
in the breeze, changes momentarily in-a thousand 
points from the one hue to the other. But there 
are two other trees which help more than all the 
rest to produce the admired result. Both are of 
stately form and noble dimensions. The one is the 
mango, which, though introduced at no very distant 
period, now grows almost everywhere, at least around 
every homestead, gentle or simple. It forms a tower- 
ing, compact, conical head of foliage peculiarly dense 
and dark, through which no ray of the sun pene- 
trates. ‘The other is the bread-fruit, like the mango, 
a foreigner made to feel himself at home. The Ne- 
groes cultivate it more than the higher classes; I 
was myself disappointed in the fruit; it has a sort of 
woolliness not agreeable; but I bear willing testi- 
mony to the fine appearance presented by it when 
hanging by scores from the thick many-jointed twigs. 
The enormous leaves, 18 inches in length and breadth, 
eee cut into fingers, and of a beautiful green, 
well set off the large depending fruit, and seem to 
suit its colossal dimensions. ‘These are the grander 
features of the scene, which, mingled with other 
trees, forms groves of many-tinted foliage, and much 
variety of light and shadow. The under-growth, 
however, is no less pleasing. The lively tender 
n of the plantains and bananas planted in regu- 

lar avenues, the light tracery of the yams, the cho- 
chos, the melons and gourds, the numerous sorts of 
pease, and other climbers, among which several spe- 
cies of passion-flower throw their elegant foliage, 
magnificent blossoms, and grateful acid fruits over 
the branches of the trees—the delicate forms of the 
castor-oil tree and the cassavas; the noble flower of 
the esculent hibiscus or okra—these are the ordinary, 
almost I might say universal, features of a Jamaican 
a ees and when I add to these fine convol- 
and ipomea, the pride 6f our conservatories, and 
white and yellow species of echites, that, alto- 

er unsought, trail in wild luxuriance about the 
fences—I shall be justified in pronouncing the scene 
one of more than common loveliness, even in the 
grandeur and beauty of a tropical land.”—-When J. 
was first discovered, it contained eight species of 
uadrupeds, the agouti, the > nee the armadillo, 
 oppossum, the racoon, the musk-rat, the alco, 
and the monkey: of these, only the agouti and the 
monkey remain. There are many varieties of the 
lizard, some of them very beautiful; and alligators 
oceur in some of the larger rivers. The most deli- 
cious wild fowl are the ring-dove and the rice-bird 
of 8, Carolina. The latter, after fattening upon the 


‘rice-plantations of that district, visit J. in prodigious 


num in October, to feed on the seeds of the Gui- 
nea which here grows wild to the height of 5 
_ 6 ft., and rot highly hema’ for erasing purposes. 
‘Parrots are still found in the groves, but the flamingo 
aed, hs wars Sh chelos ‘being iotnecbed ech the 
e asses and mules 
Spanish main, and the horses from Britain and 
Bei gies tnkunes aos ancuvadty naaeke Ss 
and. are num 
mutton is well tasted, but ‘the wool is hair 





land, and its extensive savannas, are peculiarly adapted 
for breeding sheep and forming small penis 
for,” he adds, “we get all our butter from Ireland, 
Holland, or America. The mutton of this island is 
celebrated; and-its wool—which crossing would im- 
ve—I am informed by those who have shi it, 
netted £7 10s. per 100 sheep sheared. The South 
Down breed has been introduced here, and these 
can be bought at 20s. each; but the best way is to 
buy the sheep of the country, which you can do for 
f the money, and improve the stock by an im- 
ported ram. here are at this moment on the 
mountains where I live thousands of acres to be sold, 
comprising several properties, well calculated for 
raising this and other stock; in fact, it would be 
worth the while of a company to buy the whole up 
for such a purpose, for the average price asked now 
does not exceed 7s. per acre, and included are houses, 
outbuildings, tanks, ponds, fences; and between the 
small tenants residing and the produce growing, in- 
dependently returns enough to pay 5 or 6 per cent. 
on capital invested for the purchase, to say the least. 
It must be recorded that these properties were once 
worth £50 per acre. Very tolerable roads lead to 
market-towns and ports on the coast; and the capital 
is reached, either by sea or land, without great iif 
culty or expense.” 
State of cultivation.] Of about 4,000,000 acres, 
the estimated superficial extent of this island, and of 
which it has been said “there are not probably any 
10 lying adjacent to each other which are not suscep- 
tible of the highest cultivation,” not more than 
500,000 acres have ever been reclaimed, or even ap- 
propriated. Very little of the soil has been ma- 
nured, or requires to be; and such a thing as an ex- 
hausted estate is hardly known. Yet J., which can 
grow any kind of grain, imports annually 70,000 
barrels of flour, 90,000 bushels of corn, and 300,000 
lbs. of tobacco; and though covered with valuable 
forests, imports between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 
ft. of lumber. This state of matters is attributable 
to.a combination of various causes. ‘There is first 
the degradation of labour, or unwillingness of intelli- 
gent operatives to engage in what has hitherto been 
‘ormed by a morally degraded race. Then there 
is the influence of absentecism. Nine-tenths of the 
land in J. was recently held by absentees, which im- 
plies unskilful listless tillage,—an extra expense on 
each estate for attorneys, agents, and overseers,—and 
generally t improvidence in the management and 
working of the properties, and disposal of the pro- 
duce. Thirdly, a large proportion of the estates un- 
der culture were long ago mo for more than 
they were worth. astly, there is the tendency, 
which has been active here since the settlement of 
the island by the English, to accumulate landed 
estates in the hands of large proprietors only. Till 
very recently, such a thing as a small farm of 50 or 
100 acres was never put under culture for profit. 
The island proprietors, no longer able to command 
the capital or the skill n to cultivate their 
1 estates profitably, have geaneniie become Toad 
and involved.—The number of i estates in 1844 
was 644; of coffee-plantations, 671; of farms and 
other settlements, 22,703. 24 
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the interest of capital. The for 
cost £10,000 J. and it used 
pay spe weap pergenn currency ; 


,000 sterling. Estates con: 1,300 Negroes, and 
of Whites, required about £10,000 sterling of su 
of British manutactures and 
that where two hogsheads of sugar were made 
one puncheon of rum; but latterly the propor- 
tion was greater, the average annual quantity of ram being 
nearly 54,000 puncheons to 100,000 hhds. of sugar. In 1772, the 
ex ef sugar from the island amounted to 76,109 bhds.; in 


17 — reached 110,646 hhds.; in 1802, 140,113 hhds,; and in 
1805, 150,852 hhds. This last was the largest sugar crop ever 
known in the island. In 1830, the e: of sugar was 100,205 
hhds. ; in 1831, 94,871 bhds, ; in 1832, 98,666 hhds. ; in 1833, 85,401 
hhds. ; in 1834, 84,756 hhds.; in 1835 they sunk to 67,970 hhds. 
The following table shows the state of the sugar exports from 
1830 to 1851; 

1830 =. _- 100,205 hhds. 1841. 34,491 hhds, 

1881 =. 94,871 1842s (50,295 

1832. =~ 98,666 1843 44,169 

1833. ~SB5,401 1844. Ss B4,444 

1884, 84,756 1845 . 47,926 

1835 =. ~—- 67,970 1846. , «36,228 

1836 67,094 1847 48,554 

1837 —w 1,505 1848 42,212 

1838 ° 69,613 1849 37,188 

1439 * 49,243 1850 . 40,273 

1840. 83,066 


It is frequently alleged that the quality of best Indian sugar 
is much inferior to that of Cuba and Brazil. The Jamaica Times, 
noticing the alleged fact, thus explains it: “There appears to us 
no good ground for supposing that the quality of our produce 
generally has in any way d ‘ormerly we had only 
to compete with sugar-producers circumstanced ourselves ; 
now we have the produce of slave-labour meeting us in the mar- 
ket at every turn, This, like our own, is no doubt composed of 
various qualities; but the merchants of Cuba and Brazil know 
full well the advantage of shipping to England only the best qua- 
lities, reserving the inferior for other markets; whilst ours, on the 
other hand, must be shipped to the English mortgagee or propri- 
etor, however low the quality may be. This, we consider, suffi- 
ciently accounts for the fact that British plantation sugar is found 
ranging somewhat lower, than that from Cuba, here being 
“much larger proportion of the better class of sugar imported 
from foreign countries, these naturally have the preference of 
sale; and, so far as their market-value is superior to ours, a, 80 
much reduce the differential duty appearing in our favour. us, 
if out of every 1,000 tons of foreign sugar 750 tons command 
prices ranging above 45s. per cwt., and the remaining 250 are 
sold at lower rates, between that and 38s.; while, on the con- 
trary, out of the same quantity of British plantation sugar, 750 
tons sell at from 36s. to per ewt., and only 250 tons command 
the higher rates, the consequence must be that for every ton upon 
which we really benefit to the extent of the differential duty of 
68, per cwt., there are three tons upon which such protection is 
lessened by at least 28. per cwt. m all we have said, there- 
fore, although it does not necessarily follow that our muscovado 
sugar as a whole is inferior to that of other countries, it is pretty 
clear, we think, that we have an average superior n to 
compete with in the British markets; and that it is therefore 
more than ever essential 


revolutionary movements in Hayti, the 


£584,095; and 7,421 Ibs., whi 
tor ~ ay rotdhegnt ee pow br ich it 
of this country to consider coffee as an article cultivated 
the British islands, and therefore a duty was imposed amount- 
{Bs t0 about 250 Ba Se Che Seipens pains of thn naticleg end 
excise restrictions “80 severe ns to discourage the con- 
sagt it evary posible way ‘In 1809, the distresses of the 
fee-planters being | under the review of the then minis- 
‘Tani {iaance, under cireumstances which disclosed the vast 
peso : 
to an | 
88 to rons 









1844 to 1851; 


the coffee exports of J. in the period between 1804 to 1811, and 





063,980 Ibs. 








1805 24,187,393 1845 
1806 . 298, 1846, 
1807 ,_—s-:26,761,188 1847—i«, 
1808 + 25,628,273 1848. 
1809, 586,668 149 o 
1810 + 25,886,286 1850, 
18ll .—s-:17,460,068 1851", 
in J, At se ades it so atterted to culti 
great extent in J. one was 
on worn out by sugar, but it was found that such soil 
we not either cotton or coffee, and produced only a very 
inferior grass. It is stated that ¥ 
‘The cost of clearing 10% acres of virgin land. digging, 
planting, weeding, and picking, amountsto . £8316 4 
inning, , and twining, « $ 35 18 1 
Making the total outlay, es | ete 
The produce was 8,000 Ibs. of clean 
cotton, at 6d. net, ° £200 0 0 
2,000 Ibs, stained, at 4d. 33% 6 8 * 
233 6 8 
“Leaving a surplusof . . £11816 5 


It is represented that there are immense plains in J. lying utterly 
waste, though admirably. fitted for the growth of cotton.— 

is now little cultivated, and in all y will never 
become a staple commodity. The exports of this article in 
amounted to 45,374 lbs., of the value of £9,360.—Blome, who 
published a short account of J. in the year 1672, mentions that 
there existed at that time about 60 cocoa-walks: at present there 
is scarcely a single cocoa plantation in the whole island. 

is extensively cultivated. In 1793, it was exported to the extent 
of 1,063,600 Ibs.; in 1797, 3,621,600 lbs.; but in 1801 it had sunk 
to 34.680 Ibs, In 1816, the export ‘was 1,311,160 Ibs.; in 1828, 
2,724,483 Ibs. ; in 1834, 2,976,420 lbs.; in 1842, 2,008,300 Ihs.; in 
1848, 320,340 Ibs.; in 1849, 415,866 Ibs.; in 1850, 799,276 Ibs.; in 
1851, 1,176,628 Ibs.—All the luce of the arnatto-plant which 
is at present exported from J. is gathered from trees that grow 
spontaneously.—Pimento-trees also grow ily, and in 
great abundance, especially in the hilly regions of the north. 
The returns from a pimento-walk, in a favourable 


season, are 
great: a single tree has been known to yield 150 lbs. of raw” 


ve 
fru, or 100 Ibs. of the dried spice, In 1836 there were 7,458,873 
lbs. of this article exported, of the value of £112,485; in 1849 the 
exports were 5,712,424 lbs.; in 1851, 4,524,062 Ibs.—An elaborate 
prospectus of a colonial silk company appeared a few years = 
in the Jamaica papers, -It was stated in the prospectus that tl 
Morus Multicaulis will, three months after planting, produce 4 Jb. 
of leaves; in three months from that period 4 lb. more; in three 
months thence I Ib. more, and three months thence 2 Ib, 
making 3§ lb. within twelye months. It was 
that 150 Ibs. of leaves will feed werms to produce at least 1 Ib. 
of silk, The sum of 13s, 4d, per Ib. of silk was allowed for 
labour of weeding, picking leaves, re and reeling; and it 
was reckoned that the raw material woul nee, 
tish or — — = least £1 13s. pg in 
city of uring hands is at present se’ it in 
besetting evil of J.,” says a writer in ths Ntegetop 
1851, “is the extent of her acreage, and the disproportionate 
number of wephon ‘ In pane res is redundant, and 
every acre 0! is app! to pro! vation, presses 
on the means of subsistence, and the are pall ac from 
necessity. In J. the reverse of this o Here the acres are 
redundant, whilst the pop. is scanty and independent. The re- 
sults are obvious. Barbadoes increases her productions whilst 
J. retrogrades; and Barbadoes not only increases her exports, 
but at the same time decreases the cost of her manufacture, The 
consequence is, that we are told that in Barbadoes 
some estates on which the a Tt used to be so 
Pa ie Scene on an ta aS 
expenses , ani sugar was 

ia, however, to how sally sevected in J. tn ener pando 

and we instance particularly the parishes of St, 
St. George—such is the want of labour, that on numerous 


H 


5. 
: 


will have been lost for want of the labour to take it off" 
Manufactures.) Kd pera oo manufactures in J., 


besides the d_ staples of and are a 
little Dain gmer dressing of ar on the sia 


pat 





and liqueurs. 
and Imports. 









of cocoa-nut and pine-apple fibre, and making of 












meme ernr essen scores. 













‘ pepe ea 7 'ihacs plionta, 3 2,600,604 

Reliunsod satne of ‘the preceding articles at the fol- 
lowing rates; rum, 2s. 6d. per gallon; sugar, 34s. 
sett og gt aire ninnei, 20s. pig 


‘total of £11, 169, 661. Estimated value of exports 
to. the United Kingdom, £6,885,539; to all other 
£384,322, exclusive of a valuable trade of 

_ which no estimate could be formed, carried on be- 
‘tween J. and several of the Spanish West India co- 
lonies. Estimated value of the imports from the 
£8,683,726; from all other parts, 
orp Manabe anager gon" os te 


The fo le shows the imports and exports 
of the nd bess 1832 and 1850: 
Imports. * Exports. 
1 ; £1,593,817 £2,814,308 
1833, , ‘ 1,519,452 2,489,797 
1834, " 1,589,720 3,148,797 
ae ¢ ; 2,025,068 3,101,783 
2.114141 $,821,516 
inst, i Leese apanaes 
1699, , 2,249,125 2,487,015 
_ 1840, ws 2,192,176 12,094 
1841, 1,839, 1,912,815 
af ae 1,881,200 ssenaee 
le 849 
; - 1844, 1,478,005 1,609,620 
; . 1845, x 2,257,204 
1846, : 623,966 1,508,713 
1847, : 1,221,062 1,726,368 
A 1849, . 
1850, 


The following table exhibits the declared value of 
} the exports and imports of the island in trade with 
different countries, in 1835, 1840, and 1844: 


My 4 IMPORTS. 
vii} ‘Countclea, 1835. 1840. 1844. 
United Kingdom, £1,650,240 


£1,513,031 


£2,192,176 


1840, 
£1,770,179 
1,100 






12,899 
51,602 . 
6,772 
264,121 
8,917 















111,985 

















The following the duties received at the several 
ports of entry, the 10th Oet., 1850, and the 
10th Oct., 1851: 

Ports. Ad valorem. Rated. 
Kingston, . £27,962 16 1 £78311 4 6 
Port Morant, . 1 47 315 18 10 
Morant bay, 274 8 1 5381 10 0- 
Port Antonio, 116 5 16 5 2 
Port Maria, 306 4 7 2478 2 7 
‘Annotto bay, 2767 4 458 4 9 
Falmouth, | 2,287 1 7 14,720.18 5 
Rio Bueno, . 6619 9 68 011 
See ase 

on r i 8 6) 

> oa 2118 0 “'209 11 9 

Savannah-la-Mar, 55618 1 3,063 9 7 
Black river, 57215 9 369 6 3 
Aligator pond, 60 0 0 5810 8 
Old ; B56 3 4 4140-7 
p £26710 18 9 £111,638 7 7 


The total amount refunded in drawbacks daring the 
same period was £4,524 2s. 5d. 
Until 1838 accounts were kept here, and in all the 


Currency. 
| British W, India islands, in pounds currency, each consisting of 
20 shillings; and each ren Be 12 pence er One hun- 
the crown 


dred pounds sterling was equal to £140 curren: passed 
for 7 shillings ditto; the Spanish pistole, for shillin ditto; the 
hard dollar, for 6 shillings and 8d. ditto; the bit, or Spanish 


for 74d. ditto. The currency of J., in common with that of the 
other British West India islands, was in 1838 to that 
of Great Britain. The specie in circulation consists almost en- 
trate An of Mexican dollars, and of English silver. While we are 
‘is subject, we may state that the above account of 

monies generally applied to welts bearer with the ex of 
the Leeward islands, where the msn Mae £200 for £100 ster- 
ling, and the dollar, 9 shillings. —The ing table of the paper 
circulation of the island since 1841 is given in the Jamaica <4 
nals, a8 illustrating the effects of the sugar-duty act of 1) 

trade and commerce: 















Average. Banks. _—‘ Treasury. Total. 
1841, £181,648 £99,605 £281,253 
1842, 187,726 82,444 270,170 © 
1843, 256,397 73,559 829,956 
1844, . 249,494 9,322 258,816 
1845, 216,249 4,340 220,689 
1846, 218,504 1,994 220,498 
1847, _ 207,128 208,372 
1848, ‘June, ‘half year, 159,459 812 160,271 
Dec., island issue,. 88,906 000 118,906 
1849, March quarter, 70011 37,000 113,011 
June - 88,808 87,000 125,808 
Sept. . y 84,165 37,000 121,165 
Government.) The governor of J. is appointed b 
the Crown, and can be ed at pleasure, Pri 






assisted by a council and a ho ‘~assemb). | thes 

governor can adjourn or dissolve the house-ol-assem- 

bly at’ his nomigg and ep viagese ve almost. 

entire patronage. He can also suspe tte ls 

of ae = or es a anew member in erase 
e council or upper house ane gene- 

rally chosen “most 
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JAMAICA. 
ottaptands laid Japan Towst dace pear. 


—The military force at present maintained in the 
island consists of one regiment of the line, and a 
mixed mane: ee of the Ist, 2d, and 8d W. India 
regiment. All white males, from the age of 15 to 
60, are obliged by law to provide themselves with 
their own accoutrements, and to enlist either in the 


ccavalry or infantry of the militia. The infantry 


amounted in 1836 to 9,418; the cavalry to 650. 
Revenue and expenditure.| The revenues of the 
jsland are perpetual and annual. The former were 
imposed by the revenue law of 1782, and amount to 
about £12,000 per annum; the latter are occasional 
grants of the legislature. The principal taxes con- 
sist of an excise on rum, a poll-thx, and a rate on 
rent and wheel-carriages. The revenue generally 
amounts to about £300,000 currency; but the mili- 
tary expenses of this island cost the treasury of 
Great Britain £120,000, exclusive of its revenue.— 
The revenue for 1846 was £281,400. In 1849 and 
1850 the revenue and expen‘liture were as follows: 


1849, 1850. 
Revenue, £125,186 £123,799 
Expenditure, 121,949 121,927 
Import duties, 56.872 65,705 
Tonnage dues, ‘ 9,596 9,836 
Stamp duties, . . 3,466 3,617 


It appears that the liabilities of J. have been an- 
nually increasing since 1847. And although the 
expenditure during the four years up to 1850 has 
been reduced to the extent of £86,000, or from 
£304,658 in 1847 to £218,648 in 1850, still it has 
been in excess of revenue, and has left a deficit of 
£168,531, And this is rendered likely to continue 
from the fact that revenue has been gradually on 
the decrease since 1847, and the total diminution up 
to 1850 has been from £240,000 to £180,000. The 
liabilities of the island amounted on‘ the 10th of 
Oct., 1850, to £680,000, and the house-of-assembly 
had been foreed to borrow money on exchequer bills 
and island notes to a large extent. Of the debt, the 
amount due to the British government, bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent., was £160,000; and it was pro- 
posed to raise by Ioan in the island £300,000, and 
in England £225,000; making the entire sum of 
£685,000. It may be necessary to remark that the 
debt of the island is already divided in this way; 
that is to say, a portion of it is mow due and owing 
to parties in England, a portion to parties and cha- 
tities in the island, and another portion to the im- 
perial government, It has been proposed to con- 
solidate the whole of the island debt, the charities 
included, and equalize the interest which varies at 
Present from 5 to 10 per cent. ' . 
Church-establishment. | Besides a bishop, there are 
22 beneficed clergymen in J., all of whom receive an 
‘nnual stipend from the island of £420 per annum, 
Subject to a deduction of 10 per cent., which is ap- 
Plied towards a fund for the support of the widows 
and children of clergymen dying on the island. The 
value of the li varies according to the number 
of inhabitants; and in some parishes the surplus fees 
particularly in Kingston, Spanish- 
a te St. Andrews—There are several Mora- 
vin, odist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. mission- 
aries on the whose labours are invaluable. 
ana ] Humboldt estimated the 


returns in 1896, however ve 331,119 as the 
for ant of the: peeraet i an. The returns 
» 


1844 gave m total” pop. 
pp eter ive 
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JAMAICA. 


sq. m. But half the island is still in a condition 
unfit for habitation, and the pop. is very 
distributed. Several thousand E. Indian and A 
can immigrants have been added to the pop. since 
1844; but, on the other hand, upwards of 30,000 of 
the pop., it is estimated, were cut off by cholera in 
1851, According to the census of 1844, the propor- 
tion of Whites in every 1,000 of the pop. was 41-79; 
of Coloured, 181°56; of Black, 776°63. The propor- 
tion of females to males was 107-79 for every 100 
males; and 69°83 white females for every 100 white 
males. 
To .] J. is divided into three counties: 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Cornwall. The county of 
Middlesex is divided into 8 parishes, which contain 
one town and 13 villages. The county of Surrey 
contains 7 parishes, in which are 2 towns and 10 
villages. The county of Cornwall contains 5 parishes, 
in which are 2 towns and 8 vill The, 
of J. are generally small hamlets on the bays, where 
the produce is shipped in draggers, to be conveyed 
to the ports of clearance.—Kingston, the capital, is 
a thriving town, with 40,000 inbabitante—of ' whom 
10,000 are whites. Its extensive commercial trans- 
actions render it a place of very high consequence in + 
the British transatlantic dominions.—A railway now 
connects Kingston with Spanish-Town, or St.-Jago- 
de-la-Vega, a very agreeable town in the interior of 
the island, 16 m. E of Kingston. The governor's 
residence is here, and the government offices; and 
here the house-of-assembly holds its session: Its 
pop. is about 5,000.—Port-Royal, opposite to Kings- 
ton, in the same bay, was once a flourishing place; 
but being visited, in 1692, by an earthquake, which 
buried nine-tenths of the houses several feet under 
water,—at the distapce of 10 years, almost entirely 
reduced to ashes by fire,—and lastly demolished by 
a hurricane in 1722. In July 1815 it was again laid 
waste by a great fire, only the dock-yard, naval hos- 
pital, and artillery barracks being saved, nor has it 
ever recovered from this last disaster. The harbour 
is excellent, and the fortifications remarkably strong; 
and probably, as its advantages are great, it may 
recover some of its former consequence.—The few 
other places worthy of mention are, Falmouth, on 
the NW coast, on the S side of Martha-Brae har- 
bour; Luca harbour, also on the N coast; Bluefield 
bay, on the -S coast, 3 leagues E of Savannah-le- 
Mar, the usual rendezvous of the homeward-bound 
fleets; and Carlisle bay, also on the S coast.—The 
chief headlands on the island are Point-Morant, 
more generally known to seamen by the name of 
the East end of J., and dreaded by them for its 
thunder and lightning squalls; Negril x North, and 
Negril by South, two promontories on the W end of 
the island; and the islands deserving mention near J. 
are the Pedro cays, and Portland rock, on a large 
bank S of the island ; and the Morant cays, 8 leagues 


SE of Morant-point. J. a bi-monthly com- 
munication with England by way of St. Thomas. One 
of these routes is as follows:— 
Jamaica to Jacmel in Hayti, 255 miles, 
Sonne to Pontortion, ° . 888 
8t.-Juan in Porto-Rico to St.-Thomas, 65 
St.-Thomas to England via Fayal, 3,2 
. —t 
Total, - 4,330. 
er 


occupying from 22 to 24 days.—By the oth 
the pce which leaves mpton in England 


on the 2d of the month, starts from 
St. Juan; and thence proceeds 
in Jamaica, a distance of 643 m,. 
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|} ‘The district lies on 


. through Long Island; on the 
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route, coals again at Port Royal; whence she pro- 
ceeds again to St. Thomas, in time to transfer her 
mails and passengers to the steamer about to start 
for England. 


Historical a J. was discovered by Columbus in 1494, 
In 1509, it received a Spanish colony from Hispaniola; in 1655 
all were abandoned except St.-Jago-de-la- 
jpanish-Town; and during the same year it was 

“ae by the English under Penn and Venables. The first 
Bri ‘colontste were 3,000 disbanded soldiers of the parliamen- 
tary army: these were soon followed by 1,500 royalists. Till 
the Restoration, the government was entirely military. On the 
surrender of the island to the English, the Negro slaves of the 
fled to the mountains; and their descendants, called 





faroons, committed great depredations till 1738, when a was 
concluded with them. They remained peaceable till 1795, when a 
new Maroon war broke out. At first they were rather successful ; 
but at last, by a more vigorous Pres of hostilities, and the 
introduction of blood-hounds from Cuba, ae were driven to the 
mountains, and ultimately obliged to submit on condition that 
their lives were spared. Soon afterwards, 600 of them were 
conveyed to Nova Bootia, where lands were granted to them. 

JAMAICA, a township in Windham co., in the 
state of Vermont, U. S., 127 m. § of Montpelier. 
Pop. 1,586.—Also a township in Queen’s co., in the 
state of New York, 12 m. E of New York. On the 
N of. this township is a range of hills extending 
are extensive salt- 
meadows. Pop. 3,781. 

JAMAN (Dent De), a mountain of Switzerland, 
on the confines of the cantons of Vaud and Friburg, 
at the junction of the mountain of Jorat with the 
Bernese Alps, 21 m. ESE of Lausanne, and 5 m. 
NE of the B extremity of the lake of Geneva. It 

its the form of a half-broken inclining column. 

he col, which is traversed by a road passable by 

horses, has an alt. of 1,225 yds. above the level of 
the lake. 

JAMANSU, a river of the Western Caucasus, in 
the territory of the Nottakhaitzi tribes, which falls 
into the Kuban, 8 m. below the confluence of the 
Aphibs, 

JAMARI, or Canpeas, a river of Brazil, which 
has its source in the prov. of Mato-Grosso, and co- 
marca of Jaruena, near the junction of the Cordil- 
hera General with the Serra- Urucumacuan; runs 
throngh the territory of the Guariteris; enters the 
prov. of Para; and throws itself into the Madeira, on 
the r. bank, in S lat. 8° 40’. It has a total course, 
in a generally NNW direction, of about 300 m. 

JAMATURI. See Jamnornr. , 

JAMBA, or Sampa, a river of Abyssinia, which 
waters the N part of the prov. of Shoa and Efat; 
runs W; and joins the Blue Nile, on the 1. bank, 15 
m. above the confluence of the Jumma, and after a 
course of about 135 m. 

JAMBARA, a district of Western Africa, in the 
country of the Makooas; between the territory of 
Mozambique on the E, and Lake Maravi on the 
NW. It is intersected by the Lupata mountains, 
and watered by the Suabo and Shire, affluents of 
OS AMBE, pases d f 

a ent and commune o: ium, 
in the proy. of Namur, on the Meuse. Pop. of dep. 
1,701; of com. 1,043. It has manufactories of to- 


- bacco and chicory, and a distillery. 


a river, district, and town of Sumatra. 
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Se 
and present a miserably squalid ap; » In the 
interior are’ two tribes, named eng “and 
Orang-Kalu, who employ themselves in the cultiva- 
tion of rice, peppers benzoin, dragon’s blood, and 
other commodities.—The town is sitnated on the 
Jambi, 60 m. in a direct line from the mouth of its 
main branch, and 190 m. NE of Pale aah CS 
extended in 1820 about three-quarters of a mile on 
both sides of the river, and was said at that period 
to contain. a fixed pop. of about 3,000 persons, 700 
of whom were capable of bearing arms, besides 
large number of a class named Orang-Laut, or men 
of the sea, whose residence is chiefly on the water, 
The dwellings are constructed chiefly of mats, and 
are of the meanest description. Several English 
and Dutch factories formerly existed in this town, 
The trade, which consists chiefly in gold dust, cane, 
pepper, opium, salt, benzoin, dragon’s blood, rattans, 
and common ware, is now comparatively limited, 
and almost wholly confined to Singapore. In 1629 
this town fell into the hands of the Portuguese, In 
the environs are considerable architectural remains, 
supposed to have belonged to a Hindu temple.— 
The river J. has its source in the interior range of 
mountains, runs E, and, after a total course of 180 m., 
flows into the China sea, by 4 mouths, two of which 
are navigable for small vessels. At the town of J. 
it has a depth at low water of 3 faths., and is 460 
yds, in breadth. When swelled by the rains it rises 
from 12 to 15 ft., and lays all the surrounding dis- 
trict under water. Its principal affluents are Si- 
maut, Tabir, Maragin, Asei, and Kampu. 

JAMBLINE, a commune of Belgium, in theproy. 
of Namur, dep. of Villers-sur-Lesse. Pop. 105, 

JAMBOLI, or Iamsont, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Romelia, in the sanj., 165 m. E of Sophia, 
and 66 m. N of Adrianople, on the 1. bank of the 
Tondja, which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, 
and opposite the junction of the Islamdji. It contains 
5 mosques, and 2 public baths; and is noted for the 
manufacture of housings. 

JAMBOU, a river of the island St. Vincent, Little 
Antilles, in the p. of Charlotte, which flows into the 
sea in N lat. 13° 10’ 10”. 

JAMBRINA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 9 m. SE of Zamora, and partido of Toro, 
in a damp and unhealthy valley. Pop, 417. 

JAMBURG, a district and town of Russia in 
Europe, in the gov. of St. Petersburg. The town is 
75 m. SW of St. Petersburg, and 18 m. E of Narva, 
on the r, bank of the Longa. Pop, 1,500. It con- 
sists of an old and new town. ‘The latter is built of 
stone, and contains a large market-place with an 
obelisk erected by Catherine II. In the old town 
the houses consist chiefly of wood. ‘The only public 
buildings worthy of note are the churches, of which 
there are three, viz. a Greek, a Catholic, and a Lu- 
theran.* Glass, cloth, cambric, and silk stockin 
form the chief articles of local manufacture. This 
town was formerly dependent upon 
In 1444 it was besieged by the chevelle of Lavonia, 
taken in 1612 by the Swedes, and regained by Peter 
the Great in 1703. It is to Catherine Il. that it 


— owes its present prosperity. 
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ails a a 
burg and Richmond ; its principal affluents are North, 
Rivenna, and Appomatox rivers. The latter is 120 
m. in length, and is navigable in nearly its entire 
course.—Also a river of the state of Missouri, U. 8., 
which runs SSW through Greene and Taney coun- 
ties, and unites with Greene river.—Also a township 
in Taney co. Pop. in 1840, 164.» 

JAMES, or Jaques, a river of the Sioux territory, 
which has its source in the W side of the Coteau- 
des-Prairies, runs §, and, after a course of 360 m. to 
a great extent navigable, joins the Missouri. 

JAMES, a village and factory of Senegambia, in 
the territory of the Feloops, on the Pasqua, an arm 
of the San Pedro, 45 m. NE of Cachao. To the 
NE of this village is a lake formed by an expansion 
of the Casamanza. 

JAMES (Fort), a fort of Senegambia, on a rocky 
island of the Gambia, 86 m. from the mouth of that 
river, and 2 m. SE of Jillifre. It is one of the chief 
establishments of the English on the Gambia.—Also 
a fort of Upper Guinea, on the Gold coast, in the 
kingdom of Dace, 27 m. SE of Christianborg, and 
135 m. ENE of Cape Coast Castle. 

JAMES (Sarnt), a parish in the state of Louisi- 
ana, U.S., comprising an area of 250 sq. m., bounded 
on the N by Amite river, and on the 5 by the Mis- 
sissippi. Pop. in 1840, 8,548, of whom 5,711 were 
slaves; in 1850, 11,098. Its capital is Bringiers. 

JAMES (Sarnr), or Lirrce BeRGERONNE, a river 
of Lower Canada, in the NE part of the district of 
Quebee, which flows 8, and enters the St. Lawrence, 
6m. NE of the embouchure of the Saguenay, and 
after a course of about 105 m. 

JAMES (Sarnt), a chapelry in Bishop-Cannings 
parish, Wiltshire. Pop. in 1831, 1,765; in 1851, 
2,517.—Also a parish on the W border of the co. of 
Wexford, 54 m. NNW of Fethard. Area, inclusive 
of the impropriate parishes of Dunbrody and Rath- 
roe, 8,489. Pop. in 1881, 4,122; in 185],. 3,385.— 
See also DuBLin. 

JAMES (Saint), a parish of Jamaica, in the N 
part of the co. of Cornwall, between the p. of Tre- 
lawny on the E, and of Hanover on the On the 
NW coast of the p. is the chief town, Montego, on 
a bay of the same name, aud 102 m. WNW of 
Kingston, The principal rivers are the Montego 
and its affluents Slippery and Orange rivers, which 
flow into Montego bay, and on the W confines of 
the p., Great river.—Also a parish of the island of 
Barbadoes, on the W coast, between the parishes of 
St. Peter on the N, and St. Michael on the S, and 
bounded on the E by those of St. Andrew and St. 
Thomas. Its chief town is Hole Town. 

JAMES (Sarr), or Sarvt JAMES-DE-BEUVRON, 
4 canton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. 
of the Manche, arrond. of Avranches. The cant com- 

rises 12com, Pop. in 1831, 14,265; in 1841, }4,486. 
he town is 18 m. $ of Avranches, near the Beuv- 
Yon. Pop. in 1881, 3,236. It has manufactories of 
linen an ts; and fairs for lint, and 
hemp are held six times a-year. is town was 
rear the cap. ofya viscounty. It was fortified 
by William the Conqueror in 1065, and sustained 
Several sieges, 

JAMES (Care Sart), a headland of British 
America, on the W coas the Bi orksealtt of 

ani 


Queen islan N lat. 51° 58’ 
long. rigor: Fn ogy of Cochin China, 


oF the SE coast, 83 m. SE of , at the month 


between ag: pn river on the E, to Albany, and 


New South Wales on the W; and bordered on the 
8 by Abbitibbe and Moose districts. It lies between 
51° 15’ to 55° 4’ N lat., and 78° 22 to 89° 40’ \W 
long. Its length from N to S is about 300 m.; its 
breadth from E to W varies from 75 m. to 195 m. 
The entrance is formed by Cape Jones on the E, 
and Cape Henrietta-Maria on the W. Numerous 
islands are scattered over its area, one of which, 
Agomska, is upwards of 50 m. in length, Of its 
numerous affluents the principal are East Main, 
Rupert’s, Harricannay, Moose river with its tributa- 
ries, Abbitibbe and 5. Branch rivers, Albany, At- 
tahwahpiskat, and Eguan rivers, See Hupson’s 
B 


AY. 

JAMES ISLAND, an island in the Gala 
archipelago, in § lat. 0° 15’, and W long. 90° 47’, to 
the E of Albemarle island, from which it is separated 
by a channel about 18 m. in breadth. It is about 45 
m. in length frgm E to W, and 24 m. in breadth; 
and is generally hilly. It is entirely volcanic, and, 
with the exception of a few trees and bushes, pos- 
sesses little vegetation. The surrounding sea affords 
varieties of excellent fish, and the shores abound 
with turtles, herons, pelicans, crabs, &c. The iguana, 
a species of lizard of which the flesh is highly es- 
teemed, is also common; in the interior are found 
land-turtles of large size. On the W side of the 
island is a bay of the same name.—Also an island 
in the group of the South Shetland islands,‘in the 
8. Pacific, to the W of Livingston island. 

JAMES’ PEAK, or Pixe’s Prax, a summit of 
the Rocky mountains, in the SW part of the Indian 
territory, U. S., between the head-streams of the 
Arkansas and the Platte, in N lat. 88° 40’, and W 
long. 105° 30°. It rises to the height of 11,497 ft. 
above the sea, and 8,507 ft. above the level of the 
surrounding plain; and is covered with perpetual 
snow. Near its base is a spring strongly impregnated 
with carbonic gas. 

JAMES ISLANDS (Great and Lirrre Sart), 
two islands in the archipelago of the Antilles, and 
group of the Virgin islands, to the SE of the island 
of St. Thomas. Great St. James, which is the most 
northerly, is in N lat. 18° 19’, W long. 64° 59’ 30”. 

JAMES (Saryt), Sourn Exmnam, a parish in 
Suffolk, 44 m. NW by W of Halesworth. Area 
1,530 acres. Pop. in 1831, 261; in 1851, 269. 

JAMES-BAYOU, a township of Scott co., in the 
state of Missouri, U. 8. Pop. in 1840, 648. 

JAMES-CITY, a county in the state of Virgi- 
nia, U. S., comprising an area, generally undulating, 
of 150 sq. m.; bordered on the 8 by James river; 
on the NE by York river; and on the W by Chicka- 
hominy river. Pop. in 1840, 3,779, of whom 1,947 
were slaves. Its capital is Williamsburg. f 


JAMES-HEAD, a point on the SE coast of the — 


minsula of Cape Cod, in N. lat. 41° 40’ 16”, W 
ong. 69° 57’ 12”. There are two lights uponit, 
AMESTOWN, a village in the p. of Westerkirk, 
Dumfries-shire, 9 m. NW of Langholm.—Also a yil- 
lage in the p. of Kiltoghert, co. of Leitrim, 2} m. S 
by E of Carrick-on-Shannon, on the Shannon, Area 
Hiagats the b. of Taphvoy, oc: Resets oh 
vi in the p. 0 ; CO. . 
TAMESTO , a small settlement in Upper Ca- 
nada, in the ree of the township ot Garmouth, 


pp ‘he Saigon river, in N lat, 10° 17% and E long. |i 
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“yi Magee Ram adh ach 
house, wuich is on parade, is a large well- 
t built serge gen a eres 2 pi we 
} tory, an a fine len. Near it is the parish- 
|} church, built in 1770. The East India company’s 
| store jroo a — nga ee and en Md a 
stocked with a great variety of indige- 

nous and exotic prilnctiods There are besides an 
hospital, an artillery school, and a marine storehouse. 
} ‘The barracks are situated in the valley, and are ea- 
saan of containing a garrison of 1,500 men. The 
wellings of the principal inhabitants are on the 
heights in the environs. The harbour is safe and 
well-sheltered, The entrance is defended by 6 bat- 
teries placed near the water’s edge. Another battery 
guards the principal gate of the town, which is 
reached from the water by means of a narrow stair cut 

in the rock, and by a covered way through the ter- 

race above, and which closes with a portcullis. On 

a hill at an alt. of 600 ft. above sea-level, command- 

ing the town, bay, and roadstead, is the fort of St. 
James, the only approach to which is by narrow 
pathways formed in the rock. Signal-posts are 


the town, for the purpose of announcing the arrival 
‘of vessels. 

JAMESTOWN, a township of Newport co., in 
the stale of Rhode island, U. 8., 3 m. W of New- 
port. It comprises the island of Canonicut, in Nar- 
tt bay. Pop. in 1840, 365.—Also a village 
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New York, 331 m. W by S of Albany, on the N side 


of the outlet of Chautauque lake.—Also a village of 


Prince Edward co., in the state of Virginia, 69 m. 
WSW of Richmond.— Also an old settlement in 
James City co., in the same state, 8 m. SW of Wil- 
liamsburg, near the N side of James river.—Also a 
ig et in Tentress co., in the state of Tennessee, 124 
m. E by N of Nashville, on the side of Cumberland 
mountain, between the S fork of Cumberland and 











| 






Cumberland river. 





Ohio, 64 m. WSW of Columbus. Pop. 250.—Also a 
village of Boone co., in the state of Indiana, 28 m. 
NW of ae ge Pop. 150.—Also a village in 
Andrew co., in t 

river Of that name. Pop. 50. 

. JAMESTOWN, or 

the island of Barbadoes, in the p. of St. James, 7 m. 
















ie hes NNW of Bridgetown, on a bay of the W coast, which 


anchorage. 


Loison, Pop. 951. 
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1,600 
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and 285 m. SE of 


placed on the most elevated points in the vicinity of 


raganse! 
of Ellicott seg Chantauque co., in the state of 
iV 


Obid’s rivers.—-Also a village of Russell co., in the 
state of Kentucky, 99 m. 8 of Frankfort, 4 m. N of 
Pop. 180.—Also a village of 
Silver creek township, Greene co., in the state of 


e state of Missouri, 4 m. N of the 


OLETOWN, a small town of 









sci | 'Z, a town of France, in the dep. of Meuse, 
cant. and 6 m. S of Montmedy, on the r. bank of the 


a remarkable pass in Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Malwah, leading through the Vindhya 
ft. 


pam, ie oF yeah of writ ae ewe 
3 tains have a near! cular height o 
, f budda; and the 


is Tises to of 2,328 ft. above sea-level, ef- 
& steep id ascent from the Decean to 
wah. At its extremity, in N 


° 49’, is the small town of Jam. 
a fortress of Russia in Asia, 
Irtish. 


JAMIOULX, a commune of Belgium, in the proy, 
of Hainault, cant. of Thuin. Pop. 600,09 

JAMNICZH, a village of Croatia, in the com. and 
15 m. SSW of Agram, near the 1. bank of the Kulpa, 
There are mineral springs in the vicinity. . 

J. a town of Hindostan, in the proy. of 
Berar, on the, 1. bank of the Umlah, 27 m. SW of 
Umravotti. j 

JAMNIRY, a river of Hindostan, in the prov o 
Malwah, rising in the Pindarry hills, 60 m. E of 
Ujein, running N, and flowing into the Nimodje, 
after a course of 100 m. " 

JAMOIGNE, a village of Belgium, in the proy, of 
Luxemburg, cant. and 3 m. E of Florenyille, on the 
1. bank of the Semoy, Pop, 1,189, 

JAMPTA, or Jertox, a fort of Hindostan, in 
Gurwhal, 100 m. WNW of Sirinagur. 

JAMRUD, a village of Afghanistan, 10 m. W of 
Peshawur, at the entrance of the Kyber pass. 

JAMU, a town of Northern Hindostan, in the 
Punjab, on an affluent of the Chenab, 62 m, N of 
Amritsir. Pop. 8,000. , 

JAMUHI, or Jaumumt, a small river of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Pura, which issues from the N side 
of Lake Codaya, and flows by two mouths into the 
Rio-Negro. 

JAMUNDA, or Nnamunna, a river of Brazil, in 
Guayana, which descends from the § side of the Aca- 
ray flows SSE; expands into two lakes; receives 
a branch of the Rio-Orixi-Mina; and joins the Ama- 
zon, on the 1, bank, 120 m. above the confluence of 
the Tocantins. 

JAN (Satyr), an island of the Danish Antilles, 1} 
m. E of St. Thomas. Area 42 sq.m. Yop. in 1840, 
2,500. The soil is stony, but produces cotton, coffee, 
and sugar. The only town is Christiansborg. 

JANA, a town of Spain, in the proy. of Castellon- 
de-la-Plana, 12 m. NW of Peniscola. Pop..1,200. 

JANDULA, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Jaen, 
descending from the S flank of the Sierra Morena, 
and flowing S to the Guadalquivir, which it joins, on 
Ay r. bank, to the W of Andujar, after a course of 
33 m. 
JANDULILLA, a river of Spain, in the prov. of 
Jaen, descending from the N flank of the mountains 
of Grenada, flowing N, and joining the Guadalquivir, 
on the 1. bank, after a course of 30 m, 

JANEIRO. See Rio-pe-JanEro, - 

JANE’S TABLE-LAND, a flat-topped hill on 
the NE coast of Australia, in § lat. 14° 29’ 15”, E 
long. 144° 4’ 45”. ‘It rises abruptly from the sur- 
rounding low lands, at the distance of about 5 m. 
from the coast. 

JANGHIRA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bahar, 16 m. W of Boglipur, on the r. bank of the 


Ganges. 
JANGU, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
of Kardmania, 18 m. N of Kaisarich. f 
JANGUTAT, a town of Russia, in the prov. of 
Daghestan, on the 1. bank of the Little Manas, 18 m. 
S TANEA, iB the sanj. and 20m. 
a town of Bosnia, in the sanj. 20 
NNE of Zvornik. ° site Senet 
JANIK, a sanjak and town of i 
the P gt Sivas.—The sanj. is bo Geotad 
by the Black sea; on the Eby the | : 
sond; on the § by the sanjaks of D 
Amasieh, and 0 
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astonishi idity to vegetation.—The town 
five m. of Bivas, on the Jebel-Ermak. It 


supplies the arsenals of Constantinople with hemp. 
ANI-KALEH. See Yenrxare. 

JANINA; or Joannina, the capital of Epirus and 
of the ephemeral kingdom of Ali Pasha, situated on 
the SW bank, and near the N extremity, of a large 
lake, in N lat. 39° 47’, E long. 20° 63’ [Leake], 44 
m, N of Arta, at an elevation of about 1, ft. 
above sea-level. The g:.und on which it is built 
begins to rise and to becyme uneven towards the N 
and W; a triangular peninsula, jutting into the lake, 
and defended by fortifications, now dismantled, con- 
tained the residence of the pasha. There are two 
wrincipal streets; one running nearly the whole 
sath of the town, and the other cutting it at right 
angles, and extending to the fortress. Many of the 
houses are large and well-built; and in the time of 
its prosperity it was sup sed to contain 6,000 hearths. 
The bazar, or street inhabited by tradesmen, is well- 
furnished with shops of a showy appearance; and 
the bizestein, or covered bazar, is of considerable 
size. The first view of J., on the road from Arta, 
is extremely beautiful. The houses, domes, and 
minarets, appear glittering through groves of orange, 
lemon, and cypress trees; and the lake spreads its 
smooth expanse at the foot of the city, while the 
mountains rise abruptly from its banks. The lake 
is about 6m. in length, and 8m. in breadth, stretch- 
ing from NW to SE, and containing two woody 
islands, one of which towards the § is of considerable 
size, and contains a remarkably neat village. On 
the W side of the lake are seen a beautiful verdant 
plain, the whole line of the town, and a long succes- 
sion of groves and gardens; on the N and E, a chain 
of lofty mountains, one range of which, ranning from 
N to $, called Tomorh, is the ancient Tomasus; and 
another, running from N to §, called Metzekali, is 
the first ridge on this side of the ancient Pindus, 
dividing that part of Albania from the plains of 
Thessaly. The S extremity of the lake extends into 
4 hilly country, and forms a small river, which dis- 
appears for a fewmiles before it reaches the Kala- 
mas, near the banks of the gulf of Arta; hence by 
some geographers it has been identified with the 
ancient Acheron, which however did not flow into the 
Ambracian, but into the Thesprotian gulf. The lake 
produces remarkably’ fine eels, and two species of 
lish called marizia and tulianos; and myriads of wild 
fowl breed within the covert of its reedy shores. 
Che pop. of J. was computed in 1820 to be at the 
lowest 85,000, of whom one-tenth were Mahom- 
medans, and the remainder Greeks, with a few Jews. 
Count Karaezay estimated the pop. in 1840 at about 
36,000, of whom from 6,000 to 7,000 were Jews, and 
20000 Greeks. The Greek citizens are considered 
48a distinct race from the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent co , and are su) to be descended from 
ancient settlers who retired from Peloponnesus. 

Y are an industrious race, and excel in works of 
embroidery, The ‘silk braid and gold lace, so uni- 
versally used in Eastern costume, are extensively 
manufactured by tha Jewish pop. of this town. Ex- 


cept the priests, and a few s employed by the 
om, they are all engaged in trade of Sas 


the city by the pasha, is said to be about 250,000 
piastres. A fair is held once a-year about fm 
from the city, and continues for he space of a. 
night. On this occasion all the tradesmen in the 
city are obliged to shut their shops, and to erect 
booths in the fair, which are regular! arranged like 
streets, and thus afford a full view of the merchan- 
dise of the gies: There are caps from Trieste, 
Leghorn, and Genoa; knives, sword- blades, gun- 
barrels, glass, and paper frome Venice; coffee and 
sugar from Trieste; gold and.silver thread from 
Vienna; but the chief articles of importation are 
French and German cloths from Leipsic, which are 
purchased by all the richer Greeks and Turks of the 
neighbouring countries for winter-robes and pelisses. 
English cloth is most esteemed, but is seldom met 
with on account of its high price, The articles of 
exportation are oil, wool, corn, and tobacco, for 
Naples and the ports of the Adriatic; spun cottons 
for the plains of Triccala; stocks of guns and pistols, 
embroidered velvets, stuffs, and cloths, for the inland 
consumption of Albania and Romelia. flocks 
of sheep and goats, and droves of cattle and horses, 
from the hills of Albania, are collected also at this 
fair, and sold for the supply of the Ionian islands. 
—J. was nearly burnt down, in 1820, by orders of 
the despot Ali Pasha, when his own fate was nigh 
athand. This monster in human shape succeeded to 
the government of J. in 1788. In 1792, he engaged 
in war with the Suliottes, but was ignominiously de- 
feated by them. This disaster he avenged by vio- 
lating the terms of capitulation which he had granted 
them on the 12th of December, 1803. His history 
after this was for many years singularly interwoven 
with a complicated series of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues on the part of Russian, French, and English 
agents, in all of which he exhibited incredible du- 
py: In 1810 he seized upon the pashalic of 
Jelyino; and in 1812 outdid all his former atrocities 
by the massacre of the Gardikiotes, In 1819, he added 
the deserted city and soil of Parga to his dominions; 
and now saw himself, at the age. of 78, master of 
Continental Greece, from Mount Parnes in Attica 
to the mountains of Illyricum: for of his own family 
Mukhtar was begler-bey of Berat; Veli, vizier of 
Triecala; and Salik, pasha.of Lepanto. The dismis- 
sal of Veli from the government of Triccala, was 
followed, in 1820, by the nomination of his bitter 
enemy, Ismail Pasho Bey, to the pashalic of J., 
and the appearance of a Turkish squadron in the 
Ionian sea. Aviona and Berat soon after this opened 
their gates to the. pasha of Skutari; and as soon as 
Pasho Bey had entered the detiles. of Anovlachia, 
Ali’s favourite general, Omer Bey Brioni, went over 
to the invading army. Ali now shut himself up in 
his castle on the lake of J., with a ison of 
men, after having pillaged and fired the town itself, 
On the 20th of Angust, 1820, Pasho Bey entered 
J.; but the Turkish army was without heavy artil- 
lery; and Ali maintained communication 
interior by means of his a which still com 
manded the lake. 
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_JANISZEKI, a small town of Russian 
in the gov. of Wilna, 86.m. NNE of Miedniki. 


J asmall town of Lar) a in the palatinate 
of Szathmar, on the Er, 34 m. NW of hmar. 
JAN-MAYEN, an island in the Greenland sea, 
between 70° 49’ and 71° 8’ N lat., and 7° 26’ and 8° 
44’ W long. It is about 10 leagues in length from 
SW to NE; and 3 mages in breadth. It increases 
in breadth towards its NE extremity, which presents 
re form of a trapezoid, having each of its sides about 
leagues in length. This space forms the base of 
the remarkable mountain called Beerenberg or ‘ Bear 
mountain,’ alt. 6,870 ft. The SW part of the island is 
joined to the NW part by a narrow isthmus, and va- 
ries from 1 to 5 m. in breadth. The Beerenberg is 
a volcanic mountain, placed on a base which is itself 
hilly, and has a mean alt. of 1,500 ft. The appear- 
ance of the whole island announces the action of 
subterranean fires, though most of the surface is 
covered with eternal snow and glaciers. 

JANNAH, or Jenna, a small town of Africa, in 
the Yariba territory, 3 hours N by E of Lalu, 45 m. 
NNW of Lagos, situated on a gentle declivity, in an 
undulating country covered with plantations of mil- 
let, yams, and maize. It commands an extensive 
P to the W; but towards the E the view is in- 
terrupted by dense woods, Clapperton gives a very 
favourable account of the natives of this place. He 
found them a civil and industrious race. They ma- 
nufacture cotton cloth of a good texture with looms 
and shuttles, on the same principle as the common 

» English loom, but the warp is only 4 inches wide. 
They dye the cloth blue, with indigo of excellent 
uality. They also manufacture earthenware; and 
their market is well-supplied with raw cotton, oranges, 
limes, plantains, bananas, onions, pepper, and gums 
which are boiled in soup. 

JANOPOL, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Wil- 
na, 12m. SE of Telsh. Pop. 1,500. 

JANOS etd a small town of Hungary, 32 m. 
w ies of Presburg. 

JANOSHAZA, a small town of Hungary, in the 


a of Eisenburg, on the Marza, 56 m. 8 by 
of Raab, in N lat. 47° 6’ 45”. 

JANOW, a small town of Poland, in the palati- 
nate of Podlachia, 14 m. N of Wlodawa.—aAlso a 
small town in the palatinate of Plock, 10 m. ESE of 
Neidenburg.—Also a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Grodno, 34 m. W by S of Pinsk.—Also a town of 
Austrian Poland, in Galicia, 20 m. W of Lemberg.— 
Also a small town of Poland, on-the Bog, 22 m. NW 
of Brzesc. 

JANOWIEC, a small town of Poland, in the 
latinate of Sandomir, on the Vistula, 16 m. E of Ra 
dom.—Also a small town of Russian Poland, in the 
gov. of Volhynia, 29 m. NW of Tarnopol. 

JANO a small town of Bohemia, 30 m. 
SSW of Pilsen.—Also a small town in the interior 
of Bohemia, 8 m. 8 of Bentschow, where the Swedish 
general Torstenson defeated the imperialists in 1645. 
} JANOWKA, a small town of European Russia, 

me Le pipe a tape fadlawegeay bef miers. 
__ JANS, a commune of France, in the + gery 2 
cant. of Derval. Pop. 1,020, 
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of Eure-et-Loir, 26 m. SE of Chartres. 
The cant. has a pop. of 11,047. ; 

JANZAT, a commune of France, in the 
Allier, cant. and 8m. N of Gannat, on the r, 
of the Sioule. Pop. 1,180. : 

JANZE’, a town of France, in the dep. of Ille-et. 
Vilaine, 5 m. 8 of Chateau. Pop. 4,050. 

JAO, a townof Nifon, in Japan, 35 m. S of Meaco, 

JAOU-CHOW-FU, or Jao-Cuu-ru, a city of 
China, in the prov. of Kiang-si, in N lat. 28°59’ 20”, 
near the SE border of Lake Pho-yang-hu, abont 60 
m. NE of Nan-chang-fu. It is the great emporium 
of I sem in China, which, however, is chiefly 
made at King-te-ching, 42 m. ENE. 

JAOQ-PLNG, a town of China, of the third class, 
in the prov. of Pe-che-li, dep. of Cho-chu-fu, in N 
lat. 23° 56’. 


Pop. 955,—. 
of 


JAPAN, 


An extensive insular empire of Eastern Asia, called 
by the natives Hippon, or Nrrow, and by the Chi- 
nese YANG-HU, or JEPUENKE, and consisting of*a 
great number of islands, comprehended between the 
arallels of 26° 85’ and 52° N lat., that is, from the 
S$ extremity of the archipelago of Moninsima to the 
middle of the island of Tarakai or Saghalien; and 
between the meridians of 128° and 151° E. Within 
these limits we find the following large and small 
islands, and groups of islands: 

Ist, The island of Hiron, Nuron, or JeruEs, with 
the small dependent islands of Sapo, Ox1, Awasi, 
Farsis1o, and others; presenting a total superficies, 
according to Hassel, of 110,768 sq. m. 

2d, The island of Kivusrv, or X10, with its de- 
pendencies of Frranpo, Susmma, TANEGASIMA, Gor- 
To, and other islands; the total superticies of which 
is estimated at 28,552 sq. m. 

.3d, The island of Sicoco, Xicoco, or Srxoxr, 
with a superficies of 17,372 sq. m. 

4th, The island of Jesso, with Kunasuir, Itv- 
Rup, and several small adjoining islets, forming the 
JAPANESE Kurives, as they are sometimes called; 
the total superficial area of which is 63,446 sq. m. 

5th, The southern half of the island of SacHaLten, 
Kararta, or Tarakal, with a superficies of 48,246 
sq. m. 

6th, The Bony group, between the parallels of 
26° and 28°, and i peationst of 143° and 144° E, 
with a total superficies of 1,827 sq.m. To this group 
may perhaps be added that of the Lu-Cuvu or 
Lirou-Kirovu 1sLanps, between the parallels of 24° 
10’ and 28° 40’, and the meridians of 127° and 129° E. 

From the above approximative admeasurements 
of Hassel, it would appear that this vast insular 
empire of Eastern Asia possesses @ su) 
above 270,000 Sq. m. Its component 
the tion of the Bonin gro! 
group ngs to J.—are arranged in a 
chain, running from SW to NE, with the 
towards the SE. This chain is terminated 
hand by the § point of the Great Lu~ 
the other by the island of Iturup, or 
The sea of Japan washes 


this mon- 

y on the NW;; the strait of re 
vides the Japanese 
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manifestation of their power. For this reason the ; seem to be of ge magnitude, the ex- 
heir of the throne of Corea must always live at the | tent of the land. They generally rise in moun- — 











Japanese court, and serve as a hostage for the | tains which occupy the interior. The courses of 

fidelity of that prince. The Japanese have a for- | only a few of them are known to Europeans. The 

tress on the coast of Corea, with a numerous garri- | names of the principal rivers are the Itsi-gawa, ' 
son; and, ona 2 Golownin, keep a large force | Figami-gawa, and Sinao-gawa, all situated in Nifon; } 
in readiness on an island which lies between Japan | and the Yosino-gawa and Nanga-gawa in Sikokf. 

and Corea, and has, on the SW Side, a strongly | The ——- lake in the Japanese islands, and the 
fortified town and a good harbour. This island is | only one known to Europeans, is the lake of 
governed by an obunyo, who has the same rank as | Oiz, or Biwano, between Osaka and Meaco, which 
the governor of Matsmai: the Japanese fortress on | is said to be 50 Japanese leagues in length, each 
the coast of Corea is also subject to him. Though | league being as much as a horse goes in an hour at 
the Japanese emperors do not derive much profit | an ordinary pace. 
from the tribute which the Coreans pay, yet the |  ctimate] The Japanese islands are exposed to the extremes 
trade with Japan is very extensive. The Japanese | of heat in summer, and of cold in winter. The weather is at all 
times changeable; about midsummer occur periodical rains; and 


receive from Corea medicines, sweet potatoes, gin- 
seng-root, ivory, and various Chinese productions; Deed ti sreuteeral trem tnmnry Nernahl tf enosal amet 


and give, on the other hand, salt and dried fish, 
shell-tish, sea cabbage, and some of their manufac- 
tures.—The inhabitants of the Lu-Chu islands not 


only pay tribute te the Japanese emperors, but are 

said to be subject to them; for though they have | that = meg ws changes of the sense, or 

their own governor, religian, and laws, they cannot | Were Alike . th; but such a conclusion wou very erro- 
introduce any innovation, or form a connection with pac ay hich ted Pete od cetinder oiled: Take 
foreigners, without having received permission from | take, as.an example, Matsmai [in Jesso], where I lived two years. 
the Japanese emperors.—The islands of Jesso, Ku- } This town lies in the 42° of lat, that is, on a parallel with Leg- 


‘ . horn in Italy, Bilboa in Spain, and Toulon in France, In 
nashir, Iturup, and Saghalien, may be called Japa- places the inhabitants hardly know what frost is; and never ‘see 


nese colonies; but, for thé honour of the Japanese | any snow, except on the tops of high mountains: in Matsmal, 
be it said, necessity only forced them to settle on a | on the contrary, the ponds and lakes freeze, and snow lies in 


. A ‘ the valleys and the plains from November till April, and falls 
foreign soil. About hang 4 stan at then wach in as great abundance as with us in St. Petersburg. Severe 
prince i ' from the natives of Matsmai or Jesso, | frosts are indeed uncommon, yet the cold is often 15° of R. 


a part of the SW coast of that island, which is still | In summer, the parts of Europe under the same lat. as Mats- 
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and the greatest cold to 10° R. The climate is most severe in 
the islands of Yesso, Saghalien, and the Kuriles. “On a com- 
parison,” says Golownin, “of the geographical situation of the 
Japanese possessions with that of the countries of the western 
hemisphere, under the same degrees of lat., it might be imagined 












































called the Japanese country; and in which, in many | ™4i enjoy almost constantly serene and warm weather; in 


Japanese villages, not a hut can be found which be- rng erey a hago es pane, Se es Eerie ee ak cae: 


longs to an ancient native. The Japanese call the | violent winds blow, and the fog is scarcely ever dispersed. In 
other part of the island Ainu-kfuni, or ‘the country | the former, oranges, lemons, figs, and other productions of the 


of the Ainu;’ the name they give to the inhabitants | ¥"™ climates, thrive in the open air; in the latter, apples, 


of Matsmai. The abundance of fish found on the | fimee’nor itis tae bree in Nifon, the principal feland of the 


| 
| coast of Matsmai induced the Japanese to treat with hae a oomenones but 4 heres sour bint poten a 
‘ ‘ i j 0, capital city of the empire, in t! degree 
the ons wie and to ore he karen agate snow often falls in the winter nights to the depth of an inch or 
| permission to establish fisheries on the coast; in re- | more, It is true, it melts immediately the next day; but if we 
turn for which they gave them a certain quantity of | consider that Yeddo is under the same lat. as in Spain, 



























necessai ods. In this manner did the Japanese | we shall be convinced that the climate of the eastern 
spread, pd nse over the whole island. The pro- ie, By pale gery Lae sg og rs = a ve 
fit which the Japanese derived from this farming of ground is often thawed during the summer only to a depth of 14 
the fisheries led them to trade with the islands Ku- . If -_ compare Seg, Fines the — a a place in Ei 

‘ : whose corresponds,for example, Lyons in France,—how dif- 
nashir, Iturup, Urup, and others, as also. with the ferent are the results! That the accounts given by the Japanese 
are trae I cannot doubt, for we ourselves met with fields 
ice solate as the month of May, off the Kurile of 
chaua, in lat. 47° 45’. At this season no ice is to be seen with 
in the gulf of Finland, in,60° N lat., though the water there, from 
being so confined, has not power to break the ice, which 
more in consequence of the effects of the rays of the san; he 



















S part of Saghalien. The Japanese government 
farmed out this trade, in portions, to merchants; 
4nd in this manner long traded with those islands, 
without forming a sesilecnens or thinking on con- 
quest. By chance they heard that the Russians had 
conquered the northern Kurile islands, and extended 
their possessions further to the south. The Ja- 
panese then formed the resolution to make ‘them- 
selves masters of the southern islands, and since 
that time have built fortresses on the islands, fur- 
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pan, on the contrary, the waves of the ocean must 
much sooner, if the sun acted with the ne. 
difference of the proceeds from 

panese ms lie in the eastern ocean, which 
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called the ‘Empire of fogs.’ In the summer months 
lasts three or four days without interruption, and 
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nished them with garrisons, and governed thematives | Passes * day, in which it is not for some hours gloomy, rainy, or 
as subjects of their oenpetens hegy.  Fechetiy clan Gays summer there as fogs 
Pi 5 e general aspect of the three : 


i 


ng Se islands ot J., viz. evga gre out lear 
: mupeed and irregular, wil 8, 
hills, and lofty mowatains. Here and there narrow 
valleys of great fertility present themselves; but 

are many extensive tracts naturally barren, 





























the great angle of the eye a deep 
makes the Japanest look a if sage: Hedge 
ed, and discriminates them from other nations. 
eyebrows are also placed somewhat higher.” ‘They have 
for the most part large heads, short necks, and black 
hair. The nose is short and thick, though without any 
appearance Cra carat 
[the organic ch ristics of the Mongolian t 
They are “a vigorous‘energetic people, and assimi- 
late in their bodily and mental powers much nearer | ore than in any other part of t 
to Europeans than Asiatics. They are eager of | {Paver excent a little upon 
novelty, open to strangers, extremely curious and | forwards, and up, is 
inquisitive 20:9 the manners -_ habits of Be men -~ ve ae 
other countries; take t interest in learning the soho ne He ace 
course of events and progress of the useful aa and Seals heed eos ere 
sciences among the western nations; are frugal, in- | The women never cut their hair, 
init oo just, — of : friendly. disposition; | their husbands; and in that 
warm in their attachments, but proud, distrustful. reanel perpattnes 
and implacable in their espe hoy In courtesy po to ag rye heey hog Sonkena wings 
and es ae their superiors few nations can E beg pre ow women Wear 8 few ornaments, ‘hie 
compare with them; and they are distinguished from wigan Dogrere tie yeh painted 
all other Orientals by a lofty, chivalrous sense of pera od aoten perigee combi aa rs 
honour. Robbery and crimes against property are | girdle of every one. Ear-rings are 
of rare occurrence among them. They have existed 
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dress, indeed, appear to be much less common here than 
2,500 years as avhomogeneous race and independent | just been described le common to 
nation. beet the So bam of Sansa and sys- =ta their domestic economy, the J: 
tem of laws, ing the same language, professing | blance to the Chinese. In neither of 
the same canon religion; owe no letaape te Paty be caed Geen aed whe tase Game 
China, and have never been conquered or colonized piers female: who'ma Ny tnteetinaat 
Ww any foreign power.” Dr. Pickering classifies the | J., as in China, must be purchased. 

mig es - Malays; = founds his observa- | t° See his mistress, and 
tions on four or five natives who had been taken off 4 
a desert island by an American whale ship, and the The only law. pos wnan pt ier can 
fact of whose Japanese origin was very far from esta- | of her husband. If she be seen to speak to 
blished. He says, “To inquiries ting theirnative | he be one of Bao exe ts pertomnied th mount 
country, they uniformly answe ‘Tosa,’ which is | a torch at the altar, and the bridegroom lights another 
thename of a district in one of the southern J. islands, | and this significant emblem constitutes the ccrembn 
Their personal appearance differed from my precon- | ‘#g¢—As cattle are scarce, animal food is seldom 
ecived ideas of the Japanese, and for a time I was 
unwilling to admit their connexion with the Malay 


i 
: 


é 
i 


race. In my note-book I find recorded, that ‘they 5s | 
were all short, rather stout built men, with the com- bad 
es —- ihe Se Poomnreerg which, 

er with their slight le, the nose rather fla more than one floor; when they have two, the only ’ 
and their thick black hair, left me for some time in py mie hey meee comentarios oy | 


of China ;:but dwelling-houses, though 
wi 


2 
i 


doubt. ‘The eyes were neither small nor obliquely 
A though there was perhaps something of the 
rounded inner angle.’ er laying aside their na- pete : 
tional costume, they had suffered their hair to grow; of wate life a 2 
Wut they explained that it was usual at home to shave ‘The on on formality — 
jobs bp sides of the head, and.bringing the re- | 1s not perhaps Wale, Che, Gane 
“maining hair forwards, to fasten it in © short tuft | 884 the public amuse SO ee et eee 
over the crown, eee ee and | clogan ‘ee. Theatrical amusements are also comic 
pony Seat with ly the vowel termina- 


= 
= 


apartments as are necessary. 
carpets, and 
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* Was po gm the display of fireworks, they are said to excel even 
tion, final ‘ ng’ was sometimes heard.” Chinese. Of some of the more elevated person the 





sabres, 
Le e language of J. is generally sup- 
posed to roy been ieginally a dialect of the Chinese, 

‘ j ing to Siebold, is radically different from 
_ it, and is rich in grammatical forms and flexions, of 
which the Chinese is almost totally destitute. Thesyn- 

| taxical construction of the words, also departs wholly 
from the Chinese; but in what family of languages 
the Japanese should be classed is not yet determined, 

as it seems to hold as isolated a place among the 
eee of Asia as the Basque does among those 

of Europe. In the year 660 s.c., Zin-mu, the founder 

_ of the Japanese empire, settled in the island of Nifon, 
in the prov. 6f Jamato, where ever since, the purest 
dialect of the Japanese has been spoken. In the N 

| and $ parts of the empire, the language is not so 


pure, owing uent immigrations and intercourse 
‘ rage old dialect, in all its purity, 
vails in poetry, 
attem 


are uneq 
f 


still a oo at ae pr the 
emperor are made to keep up its use. 
_ The works of Confucius were translated into Japa- 
nese in the 8d cent. of the Christian era, but it was 
not till the 6th cent., owing to the introduction of 
-Badhism from China, that the study of the Chinese 
language was universally diffused, so that every 
_ Japanese, who has the least pretensions to belong to 
educated classes, is perfectly master of the 

as 


the 

well as of his own language. The Chinese 
ch are used by the Japanese, but only to ex- 
——. The Japanese have a rich indigenons 


3 primary schools, where children of both 
sexes and all classes are taught the elementary 


branches of education; colleges, with professors in 
the higher departments of learning and science, in- 
mathematics, astronomy, geography, and 

+ _ Asiatic and Eu n languages, and 
| possess an ial library at Jedo or Yeddo, said to 
- contain 150,000 vols. Like that of the Chinese, it 
written in columns from the top of the down- 
The meyeiec dialect has an alphabet of 47 

3 the character is used in the court- 

Besides the vernacular language, the 

: ‘of the Budhist priesthood is also 

jj used in J. Ts like those of the sacred 
| character of Thibet, are derived from the Sanscrit, 
tly of Indian origin. The priesthood 
these | Brahamuma, because 

: 1c ins. Dr. Siebold, who dis- 
Iso found a treatise on the Sanscrit 

) -at Sn-jako, in Chinese and Ja- 


tutes the only furniture of a ag being intended symbolically 

to remind the worshipper that his external appearance is not 

more exactly represented by that mirror than his most 

thoughts are known to the deity whom he worships.—' 

of Budsdo profess a religion which, as has been al 

is the same with that of Godama among the Birmans, In its 

course through China towards this country it has 

few alterations, These, however, are so inconsiderable 

require not to be enumerated.—The philosophers of Japan have 
a doctrine which has a near resemblance to that of Con- 

fucius in China, and from which it has probably been borrowed. 

They believe in an omnipotent and omnipresent they 

denominate ‘the Soul of the world,’ They are said to deny the im- 

mortality of the soul; and to give thelr warmest 

suicide.—As already mentioned, the month is di 

of 14 days. The last day of each of these portions is 

as a holiday; and at that the temples are much 

Besides the monthly holidays, there are seyeral annual 

—Like the Mahommedans, the Japanese have attached to some 

of their temples a peculiar character of sanctity. To perform a 

pilgrimage to any of these is esteemed a highly meritorious 

action; and it is incumbent on every individual to undertake a 

pilgrimage to the temple of Ifie at least once in his life, 

the priests who take care of the temples, there are several other 

classes dedicated to the service of religion. Of these the most 

extraordinary is a class of which every member is blind. The 

monks of the order of Jammabos, or ‘Monks of the mountains, 

are continually employed wandering in the most unfrequented 

parts of the mountains, and imposing on themselves many 

of penance. Nunneries are likewise established in different parts: 

their number is said to be considerable, Vows and other super- 

stitious practices are common, particularly among the lower 

classes,—-The Christian religion was introduced into J. in 1649. 

During a considerable time it made great progress; and 

to the government to be so worthy of 

embassy, with rich presents, was sent to 

The conduct of the Jesuit missionaries, however, and of 











pri 
of the empire. As in 
a chief, who, within 
which is nearly absolute. 

governors Cubo-Sama. 

to visit the Court at Yedo annually; to bring with them 
le ; to remain there half the year; and, when 
depart, are at court as hostages for 
conduct, — The Japanese have not that number of 
tribunals by which the government of the Chinese is distinguished; 
nor does so much formal regularity appear to ade their trans- 
actions. we nay oon adenine A , but appear to 
with impartial severity. Death is more common 
on capetat raids. “Ai wiiiaty men,” cays Tiaingh, 
“the servants of the Djogown, and persons holding civil offices 
under the it, are bound, when they have committed 
any crime, to rip themselves up, but not till they have received 
an order from the court to that effect; for, if they were to antici- 
pate this order, their heirs would run the risk of being deprived 
of their places and property. For this reason all the officers of 
are provided, in addition to their usual dress, and 
that which they put on in case of fire, with a suit necessary on 
such an which they carry with them whenever they 
travel from home, It consists of a white robe and a habit of 
ceremony made of hempen cloth, and without armorial bearings. 
As soon as the order of the court has been communicated to the 
culprit, he invites his intimate friends for the appointed day, and 
regales them with zakki, After they have drunken together, 
some time, he takes leave of them; and the order of the court is 


takes place in presence secretary and ie 

person who performs the principal part in this tragic scene then 
addresses a speech casos praneted the company; after which 
he inclines his head towards the mat, draws his sabre, and cuts 
himself with it across the belly, penetrating to the bowels. One 


at kis aoadGnlial eorvanta, who tahes hia place behind him, then 
strikes off his head. This disregard of death, which they prefer 
test, 


extends to the v lowest classes 
the Japanese.” principal laws of the empire are 

up in e city in large characters, that no one may be 
mossy <n nay The police of the cities seems to have 
more resemblance to that of the Chinese than any other part of 
their government. Each city has a superintendent, who has under 
him several superintendents of separate districts, who in their 
turns take the charge of such as are intrusted with the care of a 
particular street or with part of a street. Several of the inhabi- 
streets at night, to give notice of the appearance 

care that no disturbance be raised with im- 

ing to this careful and regular police, 
the severity of the general laws, that crimes 
ess of that part of their 


salon in Leng, pana 
ing at anchor at a 
. eyed hy nodp ll coker 
japanese boat, excepting those 
men, poe pam, nae eer 
multitudes of parties 


rowing about on the 
pict By quarantine 
eal circum- 

obtain the 

the 


ual Hypaptilpen 
an annual present ie em A 
unberg af — oduce o 
computes of 
Crown-lands to amount to 44,400,000 sacks of. 
each sack containing 20 Ibs. But, unless we kn 
the value of rice in J., this conveys no clear idea of - 
their worth. Of the total revenue of J. as an em- 
pire, Europeans seem not to have materials for a 
roper calculation; but some French 
ave ventured to estimate it at 814,820, ; 
while Varenius calculates it at £20,000,000! ~~ 
Military force.| The army of J. is said to 
in time of peace, to more than half- 
in time of war the number might be gr au 
mented. Their arms are bows, arrows, 
spears. Muskets are not in general use. 
and arrows are long. The sabres are 
back, and about a yard in length, with a sli 
and so exquisitely tempered that it is 
cut through a large nail without injury to 
—Their marine force consists only of a 
ships. Their vessels are flat in the stern, and in- 
capable of withstanding the waves of a 
and though the mariner’s compass is 
them as well as among the Chinese, 
awkward and ignorant sailors. It is, im 
conceivable, says Malte Brun, how they 
in former times to keep up an intercourse 
mosa, and even with Java, as they are said 
done. Their navigation to the N, 
Japanese maps, extended as far as the A 
coast in the neighbourhood of Behring’s straits 
which they called Foosang, At present —— 
venture farther than T[esso; the nts ¢ 
that island speak of their voyages to or 
‘the Country of Sea lions,’ which is probably | 
Behring’s island cs Kamtschatka, as the 
of the voyage of the Argonauts. 
Masyloowes and commerce,| The J 
and manufactures, appear to be 
those of the Chinese. They manufacture glass, por- 
celain, silk and cotton wares, iron and steel wares, 
and even useful telescopes, thermometers, and clocks. 
Of the lacker-work, known in this country as Japan, 
all writers assert, that no adequate idea can be con-— 
ceived from the specimens of the ware conn : 
seen in Europe. at is really fine cannot b 
chased by foreigners; and the best ever obtaii 
the members of the Dutch factory have 
ceived as presents from their Japanese 
are Cnty Manes in the royal musi 
Hague. e whole process of lackering 
slow. The varnish, which is the resinous 
of a shrub called cerozino-ki, or ‘ varnis r 
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regular supplies of merchandise, 
American cotton goods. The trade is t 
to be conducted with the sanction of the prince 
of Satzuma, a member of the imperial family, and 
suzerain of the Lu-Chu and Méiacosima ps. 
Notwithstanding the severe prohibitions of the im- 
perial ment, it is said at a very considerable 
clandestine traffic is carried on with China and Russia, 
through the colonial dependencies of the empire. 
The al ‘and markets of the principal towns of J. 
well-provided with every description of agricul- 
tural luce and manufacturing industry, and are 
crowded with le from the most distant parts of 
‘the empire. Accounts are published from time to 
time of the general state of trade and agriculture, 
and prices. current for the chief articles of traffic at 
the trading marts of Yedo, Miako, Okosaka, and 
Semoneski, in the islands of ‘Nifon, a, ea 
Sangar, Kokura, and Nagasaki in Kiusiu, Tosa in 
Sikokf, and Matsmai in Jesso; and a variety of regu- 
lations are in force to protect home-industry. Okosa- 
ka is the great mart of the empire for fortign goods. 
It is a large and populous city, situated at the mouth 
of the river Yodogawa, and distinguished for the 
great wealth, mercantile enterprise, and manufactur- 
ing industry of its inhabitants. With China the 
trade is carried on regularly between Cha-pu and 
Nagasaki, in 22 Chinese junks annually, Among 
their imports aré considerable quantities of American 
cotton goods, which are in increasing demand in the 
J. market, and are sent into Corea through the fac- 
tory of the Japanese prince, governor on the island 
of Tsus-Sima. As the Dutch find an excellent 
market for the very limited quantity of merchandise 
they are allowed to offer for sale, there can be no 
doubt that, were the country opened to foreign com- 
merce, the demand for the chief articles of import 
would be very extensive. It is the opinion of the 
illustrious Humboldt, that an opportunity for open- 
ing & liberal and honourable communication between 
Europe and J. will happen when the two great oceans 
shall be united by a canal across the isthmus of 
Panama, and the productions of the W and NW 
coast of America, of China, and J., have been brought 
upwards of 6,000 m. nearer Europe and the United 
States. It is only by the opening of this route, 
Humboldt conceives, that any great change can be 
effected in the political and commetcial policy of 
Eastern Asia, ‘for this neck of land,’ he observes, 
‘has been for many ages the bulwark of the indepen- 
dence of China and Japan.’ The Dutch are no 
tonger opposed, as formerly, to the intercourse of 
igners with J., and have taught the necessity 
of adopting a more liberal system of commercial 
iter in Netherlands India. ‘The late kin of Hol- 
‘and, it is well known, was decidedly in favour of the 
pening of J. to foreign commerce. There seems,” 
continues the American writer from whom we quote, 


the Mika Cubo, thei tual emperor, can be 
| Ride thoroghly to understand thet weve 


anaes | 
eel 


privilege, or treaty 
government might be induced semake to the fi 
and security of American commerce in its ports, 
which shall at the same time guarantee on our part 
full reciprocity of trade and of J: 


subjects in our ports, and lay the fomidadon ita . 
lasting peace between J. and the United States. It — 


should be one of the objects of the mission 
to visit the Lu-chu and Mei: the 
Japanese Kariles, and the island of Tarakai or: 
Saghalien, and enter into arran ts with the in- 
dependent chiefs of the latter island for the 
of trading in their ports, and that our w | may 
frequent them for wood, water, ents, or re- 
pairs. We should, moreover, keep one of our ves- 
sels of war cruising in those seas d the summer 
months for the protection of our whalers, and to 
obtain hydrographical and commercial information 
x oe, Japan and its colonial dependencies.” R 
onies.} The Japanese have coins of gold, silver, — 
and of copper; some of them of remarkable form 


and having devices no less remarkable. The senis 


or iron coins, like those of the Chinese, have a square 
hole in the middle, by which a certain number of 
them are strung together. 600 of these make a — 
thail or tayel, which is*worth about 6s, 6d. of our 
money. Large payments are generally made in silver 


ingots, ; 
T aphy.| The empire of J. is divided into 68 
districts or principalities, and 7 innge provs. These 
= are, err to rch - rt, published at 
eimar in 1811, Ochio, Quanto, Jetsegen, Jetsen, 
Jamaisoit, Kiusiu, and Sikoko. The topography, 
productions, and commerce of J. are further il 
trated under the articles Desma, JEsso, TAGaRARS \ 
Niron, Krusrv, Sacuarien, and Yepo. Meese: 
Historical notice.) The Japanese are said to storis: 
documents of unquestionable authenticity, ex! overa 
which commences several centuries antecedent to the 
era. This history, however, is to us unknown, It is. 
the indigenous pf Rowan were early subjagated by i 
quersd. The eanred xn of tae dapesiens ues tek Init 
bishmen ofthe hetedts scceion of the Dali pa 
ties B. 
of our eager ¢ era. a. this palma invasions een re~ 
pelled: that of the Mantchus in 799, the accounts of 
accompanied with many fables, In 1281, the " 


Kablai Khan, having conquered China. 
to take of J. The learned An 


-work tranalaied fom the Chinese, the reg 4 
according to hinese authors. 
army, joined to that of the Coreans, to 10 ; 
Coreans furnished 900 ships of , but. 

an event 


dispersed in a dreadful storm, 
_buted to the protecting care 
whicli ag lation of J. is 


“nothing to prevent the success of a mission pro- | shipwrecked 
priemanagd, he Siogoon the coun of stilte, and 





ne ; the 
ad to Nagasaki, the latter to Firando, In 1626 

nt th dha Datel ‘were in favout, sae thetk evo 
reception, at the same time the Portuguese an 
from court. This favourable 


| the Ja 


inceremonious 
being Of revengetul disposition, seized two Ja- 
them more than one year. The pa- 


in pert le 

remained so for three years; the authorities 

A via became alarmed, aud sent a private vessel to J., which 
was discharged and received a cargo, but nothing was communi- 

- cated that would throw light on the state of the company’s af- 
of suspense Nuits was recalled from 

prisoner to J, in 1636, This atonement ap- 

the desired veffect, as the trade was reopened, 

a close er, ‘The succeeding year 

from Holland with valuable presents, at 

intercession Nuits was released and returned home. The 

: renewed their application that the Portuguese and 

it be altogether rejected from J,, the Dutch guaran- 

every article that the country required, and like- 

japanese to take possession of Macao. ‘The Por- 

Spanish trade was stopped; the Dutch were removed 

and to continue their trade, on the condi- 

tion of ceasing to we oo catty dp amagretargr nage terms 
ere readily complied s ; an m t time to present 
has never been [M. Martin.) From 

¢ English appear to have lost sight of J. for com- 
; and in the latter year, a committee of India 


‘aver 
“reported that a trade with J, could never become an ob- 
to our merchants or manufacturers. We 


1 done, Scarcely had our vessels an- 

ri they found themselves surrounded 
tude of boats of curious spectators und sellers of 
( provisions. Among these were some boats 
than the rest, which Japanese officers, who 
d without any signs of ill-will, They came to re~ 
1, 4 the laws of the country, and to 
make auy attempt to land. In 

ite, were most ready to fur- 

F ied, and manifested a great cu- 

our engines of war, which were new to most 

d that on «esr be shown 


the pecanane ne a power peaceful if not allied; 


nious imprisonment of near! 
not the 


HE 


p ‘ 
that it was ‘the Devil of J.,' and that if they refused 
their lives would pay the forfeit, The demand for. their release 
was at first received with a well-affected haughty indifference by 
the Japanese authorities. This subsequently gave to an 
evasive diplomacy; but upon being peremptorily told that they 
must immediately deliver up the men, or means be found 
to compel them, they changed their tone, and deprecating any 
anger or excitement on the subject, the lieutenant-governor—who 
had conducted the interview on behalf of the Japanese—promised 
that they should be sent off to the ship in two days from that 
time. ‘This was strictly fulfilled. We believe an attempt is now 
making by the mercantile interest of the United States to induce 
the American govertiment to undertake an exploration and recon- 
naissance of the seas surrounding the J, islands. 

A ies.) The earliest European writers upon J. 

suit missionaries. Kempfer published his istoire du J. (La Haye, 
2 vols, fol., 1738] towards the end of the 17th cent.» Dr. K. was 
a German physician, and only two years regident in the Dutch 
factory; but his ponderous tomes contain much and authentic in- 
formation respecting this country. Dr. Thunberg, a ish 
physician, who visited J. in 1775, in the same capacity as P= 
fer, devoted one of his 4 vols. of 7'ravels to J.—After the lapse of 
abouta quarter ofa oe Capt. Golownin published his Memoirs 
of a Captivity in J. [Lond., 3 vols, 8vo].—Heer — of 
the Dutch factory, soon after Thun left 


various information te, a | J., which has been partially pub- 
lished ygince his death in 1812.—Klaproth made some contribu- 


tions to Japanese geography and philology.—Meylan's J pub- 
lished in Dutch in 1833; Fischer's also in 
Dutch in 1833; and Dr. F. von Siebold’s Nigon, published in Ger- 
_ [Leyden, 1823— 1836]; complete the cycle of existing works 
on J, Ly 
JAPARA, a province, town, and fortress of the 
island of Java, on the N coast, to the N of the provs. 
of Grobogan, and E of Semarang. The proy. comprises 
thelarge rounded promontory of J. point, in the centre 
of which rises a mountain of the same name. It 
contains a superficies of 1,025 sq. m., and is divided 
into 4 districts. Pop. 400,000. Rice, maize, and teak, 
form the eqn uctions of its soil_—The town is 
situated on the W side of the peninsular ar ed 
35 m. NNE of Samarang, in N lat. 6° 39’, E long. _ 
110° 40’, 300 m. from Batavia by Koduns. i 
1815, 103,290, of whom 2,290 were Chinese. This 
was one of the first settlements of the Dutch in the 
Eastern seas, and was previously the cap. of an ex- 
tensive state. It has a ur, and still, 
sesses a Considerable About 3 m. 3 
the ruins of an ancient Javanese tem: 
JAPARANAY’, a lake of Brazil, in 
Espirito-Santo, about 12 m. in cireumf,, 


s 
d 


oe ae into the Rio Doce, on the 
| the of Linhares, — r 








~ JAPORE, a river of . of Minas- 

ues, and comarca of Paracatu, wink bots E, and 
joins the Rio Sao-Franciseo, on the 1. bank, 21 m. 
‘above the’confluence of the Carinhenda, and after a 
total course of about 90 m. 

_ JAPUHIBA, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, which flows into a small inlet of 
the same name, in the bay of Angra-dos-Reis. 

JAPURA, Caqueta, Hyarvra, Porayan,> or 
Yarura, a river of South America, which has its 
source in New Grenada, on the E side of the Andes; 
runs ESE through the S part of the Llanos-de-Ca- 
guan, and along the frontiers of Brazil and Ecuador; 
enters the Brazilian proy. of Para; and, after a total 
course of about 1,050 m., discharges itself into the 
Amazon, by numerous channels, spreading themselves 
over an extent of 400 m., of which the principal to 
the W of the main stream, which joins the A. oppo- 
site Ega, are the Rios Avatiparana, Eucatiba, Man- 
hama, and Uaranapu; and on the E the Codaya, and 
its offsets the Uanana, Aroatanuba, Copeya, and 
Hyucara. Its principal affluents are the Frigua, Ca- 
guan, Miriti, Apoparis, Jaracapi, and Itavarane. Its 
bed is filled with numerous islands and shoals, which, 
during the dry season, render it quite unnavigable; 
but after the rains it swells to an impetuous torrent. 
Its banks are inhabited by numerous Indian tribes, 
but from the unhealthiness of the region through 


which it flows, few Europeans have hitherto attempt- | 


ed settlement upon it. It is reputed to communi- 
cate with the Negro by some of its upper branches. 
JAQUEMEL. See Jacmen. 
.» JAQUES. See Jamus. 
JAQUES, or Jack-Jaquzs, a vill: of Upper 
Bemee: on the Ivory coast, 6 m. of Trade 
‘own, 


JAQUESILA, a town of Upper California, in the 
Mogquis territory, which has its sources in the Rocky 
mountains; runs W; and throws itself into the Rio 
Colorado, in N lat. 86° 15’. 

- JAQUIN. See Animas. 

JAR, a town of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of 
Georgia, 24 m. SE of Sianag, and 99 m. ESE of 
“Tiflis. It is one of the chief towns in the territo 
rae fr Lesgis, and is the residence of one of their 
c With ote 

R, or Dsar (Ex), a seaport town of Arabia, iv 

‘ov. of Hedjaz, 42m. SSE of Yambo, and 153 

m. SW of Medina, onthe Red sea. The depth of 
the admits of vessels coming close up te the 
Sepp ‘les pda ed to occupf the site of 


Gandia. 


the 
tains, runs SE by E, and joins the | on 
bank, 80 dog A its nar ar ds.oam 
a TARAL 2 om ny the M penineule,in | | 
A a mountain : la,in 
the territory of the prince of ; borer on a 
i It is inhabited by Se in 
into hordes of 30 or 40 ies each, who roam 
soe ew — pers roots or hor 
and shooting sma e with poi arrows. 
JARAIC pg eer of Spain, in Esti 
in the prov. and 36 m. ENE of Caceres, 
12 m. N of Truxillo, in a plain near the 
Monte. Pop. 871. It is well-built, and p 
convent. At the distance of 3 m. from this t 
the fortress of the gorge of Miravete. 
JARAIZ, a town pe gon in 
the prov. and 57 m. of Caceres, and partido 
of Jarandilla, to the S of the Sierra-de-P: 
Pop. 1,610. It is supplied with excellent water, mak 
possesses several flour and oil mills. This town 
supposed to be of Moorish origin, and contains 
siderable remains of antiquity. ae 
ARAMA, a river of Spam, which has 
in the N part of the prov. of 
side of the Sierra-Somo; runs § th i 
of Madrid; and joins the Henares on the 1. b 
m. E of Madrid, and after a course of 
60m. Its es afiluent is the Lozoya. —__ 
JARANDILLA, a judicial partido and 
Spain, in Estremadura, in the prov. of Cac 
— comprises 18 pueblos. The town 
E of ‘Caceres, and 33 m. E of Plaser 
ret — to the a? see 
Avi ‘op. 2,370, It has a pari 
palace, a custom-house, and in the ‘ 
convents, and possesses several manufi : 
mon cloth for local use. This town is 
be of* Moorish origin, and in the suburbs 
siderable ruins of the Moorish epoch. 
JARANSK, a district and town of 
rope, in the goy. and 114 m, SSW of 
r. bank of the Jaran. Pop. 4,751. It 
‘active trade in hides; furs, wax, honey, 
and has a weekly The dis 
the SW part of the gov. It consists 
tent of forest and ; 





V, a town of Poland, in the gov. and 
Lublin, obwod and $2 m. SW of Ru- 
frontier of Galicia, Pop. 350. 

] commune of France, in the dep. of the 

and cant. of Talmont.. Pop. 1,017. 

r See Vitta-Nova-pp-Sonza, 
~ JARDIN-DEL-REY, a chain of small islands 
- and rocks, extending along the N coast of Cuba, in 
¢ Old Bahama nel. The largest of these 
jaba, Silla, Cruz, Romano, Cocoa, 


cis, 
a small island group in the North 
Pacific, to the NE of the Ladrone islands, in N lat. 
er aees oe E long. 151° 40’. They were discovered 
7 

ie AND php ee gil or ig aura 
DE-LA- a group of islets and rocks, in the 
- Caribbean extending between the island of 

} Pinos and the 8 side of Cuba. Many of these islets 
|} are covered with kpc uriant. v met San beers 
exhibit) complete sterility. rocks consist o 
of coral, cemented by carbonate of lime, and 
with quartzy sand. The largest of the 

named Largo, is in N lat. 21° 36’ 30”, and 

g. 81° 33’ 80”. 


‘ ani 


RES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Vienne, cant. and 8 m. ENE of St. Julien, and 
1 m. E of Poitiers. Pop. 400. Cattle-fairs are 


5 9 here 3 times a-year. 
_ JARENGA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the 
and district of Jarensk, runs first 
and, 6m. below Jarensk, throws itself 
on the r. bank, and after a course 


a district and town of Russia in Eu- 
gov. of Vologda, The district is exten- 
to a great extent covered with wood or 

_ lakes, and marshes. It has some iron- 

d on a considerable trade in fur, 

h. Pop. in 1796, 27,057. The town is 

ENE of Vologda, and 69 m. WNW of Onst- 
the Jarenga. Pop. 915. It has ‘some 

of iron-ware, and carries on an active 


and fortress of Hindostan, 
and 120 m, ESE 


‘a town 


‘| m.N of Archiac. Pop. 1,108, 


| rope, in the 


batik of the 255 m. NE of No Teher. 


ithe 


yal hs) 7 


04 whe vt i 
JARICHEY, & town of Russia in Europe, in the 
v. of Podolia, district and 11 im. N of Mohiley, on 

e I. bank of the Ladova. Ps glaieae iA 
JARJARYA, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the 
ash. and 70 m. SE of Bagdad, on the r. bank of the 
yee 
ARLSBERG, a town of Norway, in the bail. of 
Jarlsberg-Laurwig, 2 m. W of Ténsberg. There are 
large iron-works here. E 
JARLSBERG-LAURWIG, a bailiwick of Nor- 
way, in the S part of the division of Us 5 
bounded on the N by the bail. of Buskerud; on the 
E by the gulf of Christiania; on the SW by the co, 
of Laurvig; and on the W by the bail. of B 
Area 19°52 Swedish sq. m. = 850 English, of w 
about one-half are arable. Pop. in 1833, 42,376; in 
1845, 54,870. It is divided into the 2 f of 
Jarlsberg and Laurwig; and contains the 4 towns of 
were Tere olmestrand, and Ténsberg. 
J LLO, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Beira, comarca and 12 m. 8 of Guarda, and 84 my 
E of Coimbra. Pop. 2,750. It has 3 churches, 
JARMEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Po- 
merania, regency and 60 m. NW of Stettin, circle 
and 12 m. E of Demmin, on the Peene. Pop. 800. 
It has a church, 
JARMERITZ, or Janomirzice, a town of Mora- 
via, in the circle and 18 m. NNW of Znaim, and 85 
tm. WSW of Briinn,,on the |. bank of the Bokitna. 
ks 1,630. It has a castle with a library and fine 
TK. ! 
PJ ARMOLINTSI, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of Podolia, district and 19 m. § of Pross 
kourov. . xh 
JARNAC, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Charente and arrond. of Cognac, 
The cant. comprises 14 com. Pop. in 1881, 11,611; 
in 1841, 11,820. The town is 8 m..E of | on 
the r. bank of the Rhine, in the midst of extensive 
mney rp - 1841, we = is noted for its 
randy, and is the entrepot for the vinous produc-— 
tions of the locality. “Fairs for brandy, cattle, 
and leather, are held monthly. This town is i 
for the victory gained in the environs by the duke 
of Anjou over the prince of Condé in 1569. ) 
JARN C-CHAMPAGNE, a commune of France, 
‘in the dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, cant, and 7 
JARNAGES, a canton, commune, and | of 
France, in the dep. of the Créuse and arrond. of 
Teal 7,092; in 1841, T86T- The town ig 16m 
le 3 “ e town 
ssw 843, 


of Boussac, ona hill. P sis for 


4 











of whom, 160.ar6 Tews. vas has” « Catholo chareh, 


and 
J. RRoczyN, a ahaa in the sre. of 
L Sof nom a large stink slgers ietesirte 
a are Jews. It as 
manufactorie$ of cloth and linen. 

mT AROM, a district and town of Persia, in Far- 
sistan, in a fertile and well-watered valley, 100 m. 
SSE of Shiraz. Pop. of town 400. It is enclosed 
by old dilapidated walls, and covers a considerable 
area, the houses, which are built of earth, being all 
surrounded with enclosed It has 4 cara- 
vansaries and a small bazaar, and carries on @ con- 
siderable trade in tobacco and iron, both articles of 
local produce. The manufacture of calico, plain 
and printed, and the preparation of oat, skin for 
the making of hats, form also important branches of 
industrial occupation. 

JAROMIERZ, or Jaromir, a town of Bohemia, 
in the page 4 Souler tis, 81 m. N of Chradim, 
and $4 m, E ue, at the confluence of the 
Aupa with Ze ilbe. op. 8,490, It has a large 
nursery-garden. 

TAROMIRZKA, or JAROMERITZ, a town of Mo- 
ravia, in the circle and 21 = NNW of Znaim, on a 
river of the same name, won. in 1834, 2,018. It 
has a fine castle belonging to the princes ‘of Kaunitz, 
| ‘The river J. has its source near the v illage of Roket- 
nitz; runs first SE, then ESE, to Weimislitz; thence 
it takes the name of Robitna, bends NE, and joins 
the Eglawa a little below Erbenschitz. 

JAROSLAV. See Yarosiav. 

JAROSLAW, a considerable town of Austrian 
Poland, in Galicia, on the 1. bank of the San; 18 m. 
N of Przemysl. Pop. 8,372. The principal trade is 
in linen Pas flax, and wax and xy uors. A large 
annual fairis held here on the 15th August. 

JAROTSCHIN, asmall town of Prussian Poland, 
32 m. NW of Kalisch. Pop. 1,617. 

JAROVINA, a village of European Turkey, in 

Albania,-district of Lia api 7 m. of Delvinaki. 
Near it is an extremely deep lake, which appears to 
have been the crater of a volcano. 
» JARQUE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 15 
m. N of Calatayud, on the r. bank of the Aranda. 
Pop. 858.—Also a town in the prov. and 21 m. NE 
of Teruel, on a stream of the same name, an afflu- 
ent of the Guadala Pop. 498. 

JARRA, a considerable town of Senegambia, in 
Ludamar, 86m. W of Benowm. The greater part 
of the inhabitants are Negroes, but er are snbject 
to the Moors, They conduct a considerable trade, 
cipesialy in salt, which they procure at Tishyt, in 
the 

JARRIE fa), a canton and town of France, dep. 
of Charente-Inferieure, 6 m. SE of La Rochelle, and 
14 m.N of Rochefort. Pop. of cant. in 1841, 11,794; 


of town, 1,067. 
parish of Durham, abn m, SW of S. 


JARROW, a 
Shields, on the river = comprising the chapelries 
and townships of 


of Heworth and 8. 
n-with-Jarrow. ‘The 































Harton, Westoe, and ‘Mon’ 
village, which i is chiefly inhabited by to and 


aysipased Ss f 
Sh Es rere 


and contains 


January 147, René IL, d 
el one eh Bol mt 
JARZE’, a town of France, the di 
et-Loire, 6m, W pe Bice | Pop. aa 
JASENITZ, a village’ of Pomerania, 
where the Oder issues from the Frische-haf, 10 m, 
N of Stettin. 
JASIANOWKA, a small town in Russian Lithu- 
ania, in the gov. of Grodno, 17 m. N by W of Bialy- 


JASK, or Jasux, a town of Persia, in the prov. 
of Mekran, at the bottom of a bay, formed by the 
cape of the same name, towards t eW. It is go- 
yerned by a chief, who is tributary.to the imam of 
Muscat. 

JASK, or Jasques (Care), a headland on the 
coast of the Persian gulf, marking its entrance on the H 

3 side, in N lat. 25° 38’, E long. 67° 48’ [. 
8 or 9 leagues W by N of Cape iuksa. It is. a low 
sandy point. 

JASLO, a town of Austrian Galicia, at the con- 
fluence of the Jasielka and the Wisloka, in N lat. 
49°44 E long. 21° 25’, 30m. SE of Tarnow. Pop. b ies 
1,950, | It is the capital of an extensive district or {| 
circle, having an area of 60°6 German sq. m., with a bs 
Pop. in 1837 of 244,518. 

ASLOWITZ, a small town of Austrian Galicia, 
circle of Zaleszozyki, on the river St he 

JASMUND, a peninsula on the coast of the ‘ 
island of Rugen, i in the Baltic, having at its northern y 
extremity a mass of chalk y rock forming a remark- 
able promontory. Its highest point, called the Ko- : 
nigstuhl or ‘ king’s chair,’ is about 550 ft. above the H 
sea. A part of the peninsula is covered with a thick j 
forest, in the middle of which is a lake. It is con- / 
nected with the main on the S by a long narrow 
granitic ridge. 

JASPER, a céunty in the state of hat a BS845'4 
lying between the Sabine river on the EB, and the © 
Neches on the W. It is a wooded region, 
of prairies, with one or two hilly ridges in its NW 
extremity.—Also a co. near the centre of the state 
of Georgia. Area 480 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 11,111; 
in 1850, 11,486. Its cap. is Monticello—Also @ eo. fr 
in the SE of the state of raga 5 Pop. in 1840, _ 

8,958; in 1850, 6,174. Its cap. is Paulding.—Also 
aco.in the NW ‘of Towa. Area 980 sq. m. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,267; in 1850, 1,288. Its cap. is Reusselaer. 
—Also aco. in the E part of Illinois, intersected 
Embarran. river. Area 475 sq.m. Pop.in 1 
1,472; in 1850, 3,198. Its cap. is Newton—Also 
co. in the SW part of Missouri. Area 988 ee Aen i 
Pop. in 1860, 4,223.—Also a township in Steuben |) 
co., in the state of New York, 18 m. Sw of Bath. : 
Foy Al Bte .—Also a village in Pike ons in Dio ae 
of Piketon,—Alsoa ee ee 
nessee, 114 m. SE of Nashvi —Also ry saad 
Hamilton co., in Florida, 90 m. EB of ecg 
Indian the — ca nag se co, 7 — 124 m. of 

lis, —. cea asper ¢0..in Missouri, 
W of Jefferson.—Also a township in Ralls 
ae sa pee? another in Newton co, both in ; 

JASSO, or Jassav, a small town of 
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tong. 27 8 16 
hours’ dri ve-0 


pont fe on an eminence, partly 
t valley, with wide- sp’ sae yore 
g external ap) ‘its inte- 
li The nr rincipal pita are paved 
s is usual in ussia, with logs; and the 
h amount to nearly 5,000, are built 
the smallest attention to regularity; there 
200 houses of stone, and not more 
have a second floor: The town is unhealthy, 
the total neglect of cleanliness, to the 
d from the Been ahem lake of 
the sewers, which, running under 
ofien Overtiow in time of heavy 
x the streets impassable. Since 
in 1788, the fortifieations of J. 
ished, with the exception of a small 
on an eminence opposite to the residence of 
_ Here are Pe Is for teaching me 
etic, the classics, and theolo; 
ce good wine; a great deal o: Mae 
» town, and sent to Constantinople ; 
trade are flax, corn, hides, wool, 
and tallow. The soil of the surround- 
ntry i Be oat only 2 fow here and 
und ivation. To the W and NW is 
has been frequently taken by the 
yet, has eae been war go at 
pe ce) 
See tatieus teatie col erg 
‘small town of W. Prussia, near the 
rania, in the ro8. of Marienwerder, 
Cu “enn oak tomy 
ty cloth and fire-arms. 
. Poland, in the woiwodie 
of Radom. 


iatic Turkey, in the h. 
75 m.NE of Samsun. 
n of Hungary, 11 m. E of 


asp ie 
of 
ef) AUBOMIERE (1). (La), a 
aby. of Vi cant. and :: m. 
mine, near the wen shen, st 
JAUER, a principality of 
sia, bounded on the S and W by 
satia, The surface is in motu ‘ 
it has fruitful plains, and the hills are covered y 
wood. Corn is imported; on the other hand, man 
faetures are extensive, and the district pee rs ‘ 
gauze, a glass, and a as The towns — 
are J., Da pe = bce which 
are sien the Pectin of ‘into | 
which it has been administrativel ‘livided.” 
forms part of the government of 
JAUER, Or JAUERBACH, a fortified town, 
of the foregoing principality and of a ch 
on the r. bank of the Neisse, 10 m. SE of 
It contains 5 Catholic churches and monast 
a Lutheran church; and has a pop. of w 
manufacture woollen and cotton, and trade in corn, 
flax, and yarn. In 1776 the greater Lian >= of suas Tan 
was burnt down; but it was rebuilt w’ : 
improvements. 
AUERNICK, a small town of ee 
in the circle and 50 m. NW of ‘Troppau, wih 90 
inhabitants. ae 
JAUJA, or Xavxa, a river of. sb ‘ 
of Junin, which unites with the Rio- 
See to form the Mantaro, which joins 


mp AUSA. See ATANJAUIA. . 
JAUJAC, or JauiNac, a small town of 
in the dep. of Ardeche, 15 m. SW of Privas, o 
r. bank of the Alignon. Pop. 2,270. ‘There ai 
mills here. 
JAUJEMU, a town of Hindostan, in the | 
of Allahabad, on the W bank of the G 
lat. 26° 25’. 
JAULDAH, a town of Bengal, dist. and 34 
SE of Ce in N lat. 23° 22’, 
JAULNAH, a town of Hindostan, in the Dee 
34 m. ESE of ‘Aurangabad. q 
JAULNAIS, a town of France, in po 
ti on the small river Clain, 6 m. N 


Po 
“ JaUMOAD, a town of Hindos 
Berar, in N lat. 21° 13’. el 


JAUN, a 
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e ‘the treaty between the courts 
by which their respective 
Y Mac chlnva titer mcs Slee dope 
the Coxim, which it joins“on the r. bank thr a 
~ course from E to W o aan 
JAURU (Do), a river, which rises on the 
W ridge of the mountains of Baraguay, and falls 
into the river Cochi which its waters are carried 
into the la and thenee into the main stream 
~~ of the eae 
JAUSTION NI a river of 
into the Mississ pee from the SW, in N lat. 48° 55’. 
_ Ibis about 30 wide at its mouth. 
village of Franee, in the dep. of Oise, | coun 
of Compiegne, on the r. bank of | and 


the Oise. Pop. 1,200. 

_ JAUZIER, a town of Fr in the de; 

- Basses-Alpes, 4 m. ~ Bane Barelon, on the 
bank of the Ubaye. Pop. 

JAVA, al and terete island of the Eastern 
archipelago, belonging principally to Holland, and 
forming the centre of the power of a. commercial 
company which once ruled all the Eastern sea, lyi 
between 5° 52’ and 8° 46’ N lat., and 105° oe 
114° 83’ Elong. It is of a rectangular form, 642 m. 
long, and from 60 to 128 m. in breadth, Its super- 
ficial area, inferior to that of Borneo or Sumatra, is 
estimated by Stein at 52,335 oun m., but this is pro- 

neighbouring is- 
British geographers assign to it an 
‘00 sq. m,* In the Moniteur des Indes- 

edited by Baron Carnbée, 
J. is estimated at 2,313 sq. geog. 


_ bably above the truth: with the 
e ata a 
the para of 


Be ae etres; that of ura 
at 97°3 yf seoigg  ie . myriam. ; and that of 


other adjacent islands near 
making a total of 2444-6 sq. leagu 
myriam. On the N it has the sea of Java 

it from Borneo; on the E, the straits of 

separate it from the island of that name; on the §, 


. the Indian ocean; and on the W, aac aay a: 
hich ‘om Sums 


ite it 


Tausian whieh falls | 


lta ie gk 
at 


y of | land; while others of an inferior ele 


numerable ranges of hills r 
tions, serve to form and ¢ 
of various elevation and — 


ascent is in hive r 
to the immediate base cco irtic 
in the W of the island, where it hes 
est breadth, and where the mountains 
far inland, Although the N coast is in 
flat and uninteresting, the ,interior ai 
from the mountainous charac 
highly di be reckoned amongst the most ro 
iversified in the world,—uniting 4 
rich wei magnificent scenery which 
oh ean streams, and constant 


heightened by “sty : 
Etat tints of a roped ae. 


coast of the N, in many parts co aabealaees 
veller can hardly advance five miles inla: 


( a sensible improveme! he 
Peas As As he proceeds, 


breathes a purer air, and surveys a bri 
At length he reaches the high lands. 
boldest forms of Nature are tempered 
arts of man, stupendous mountains 
abundant harvests, impetuous catarac 
here is perpetual 


wa 





the existence of metals. No diamonds'are found, 
t any other precious stones; but schist, quartz, 
potstone, and trap are abundant; porphyry 


Riv pour down from the 
mountain ridge of J., into the plaifs on both 

None of these are navigable for any consider- 

way into the interior; but there are probably 

50 streams that in the wet season bear down rafts 
x with timber and other rough produce, and 
45 or6 which are at all times navigable to the dis- 

; 6 m. from the coast. The largest river 

which discharges itself by two mouths 

ressik on the N coast. The second in magni- 

the river of Surabaya. Along the N coast, 

every district has its principal river. A few 

: t streams discharge their waters on the § 

. Which is little known or frequented.—Among 
untains of the interior, are scattered several 

aall but beautiful lakes, most of them supposed to 
be the craters of extinct volcanoes, and there are 


te.) "The seasons are here distinguished not by hot and 
‘but by wet anddry. The W winds—which bring rain 
fn during the month of October, 


seclusion of the 


well, 


have betn cultivated, 
1. se cheloca: hele oF eptontatione T 
likewise ornamental and medicinal plants, and those 


whose fibres are convertible into thread, and 
cloth. the 


the former are the datura, 
cubeb-pepper, and the the extreme 

qualities of which have given rise to some ridiculous 
exaggerations. A tree, however, named anchar, and 
a shrub called chetik, are possessed of a malignity 
almost as quickly destructive to life as the gum from 
the upas has been described to be. Coffee, sugar, 
indigo, tea, cinnamon, cochineal,. pepper, and to- 
bacco, are extensively cultivated by the Dutch in J, 

Tenuninck, in his Coup-d'@il Général [Leyden, 1846- 

quoting Count de eS ay soil of Java Sasa ren 4 


Providence has granted to other 
situated between the tropics can be transplanted there, 
tivated with success, If the imperfect knowledge 
means of the Javanese have only until now permitted 
pct or ety hope thas 5 nt Ge 
col we may reason: ope a gen 
will easit eed ee also to cultivate 4 
ier, cardamums, the many kinds of tobacco cotton, 
procuring for this purpose seeds from and Brazil; whilst 
the culture and manufacture of indigo, sagar,—the extensive cul- 
ture of cotton, coffee, tobacco,—the manufacture of potass, of 
rum, may furnish to European industry powerful means of 
augmen cone suited to exterior commerce, and im 
sources of and prosperity. In 1830 we could calculate that 
only two-ninths of J. were cultivated, and that the i a seven- 


mains ceded to private persons by sale,” continues Temminck, 
“particularly in those of a large extent, it was calculated In 

that the uncultivated lands were in proportion to those already 
put under cultivation as 7 to 1, and in the domains where re- 
markable improvements had been introduced this 


ernment, ‘The system ad 
the ‘hope that this expecta may 
sure revenues which the industry 
aspirated 


seck the seclu: deepest | ~ 





in the 
830, 
the resources of J., the governor-general 
money to those persons who would establish 
with “ new plan, the government also to 
I picula. - Consoq buildings necessary for the manufacture. i 
nes 6,000 piculs of sugar, requires | acce; this offer, and borrowed from 40,000 fl, 
bahus of land, on which 400 reqi which they were allowed to repay in manufactured, 


ly; from which it results that 1,600 persons who pos- | the adoption of the new system was found to e3 


ret 
qi 


> 
: 


fields are exempted from thé land-tax. | able influence, by increasing the con: 
550 canes, of which 2,000 to 2,200 | the exports in 1830 of 6,700, ¢ 
a picul of sugar, in which way 4 men are | 15,567,000 kil, The quantit 
for a picul of | and the quality has im ii 
in baskets usually w 


makes 280 . 

‘ 4,500,000 
required 
manufacturer, from want of free workmen, LP yasnees 
the inhabitants of the desa, he requires 50 7 * 15'000,000 
an 200 men are thus freed from the tax. . 15,000,000 
: + 1,600 men. . 24,500,000. 
oe . "890 27,000,000 
83,000,000 
40 


. ‘ 


280 
2,240 


The manufacture and exportation of 
nopoly. The calculations upon which its 
as follow: “ With st of tubs, 12,500 
10 loads each of 10 is = 1,330 lbs., 





= the lowing in into J. and sh =a 


3; | 1849: 


Se good deal of the blood and make 

ian; the Bima breed is esteemed the, 

. numbers of them are annually im- 

; id hogs and monkeys are found in all 

es. The forests, especially in the E parts 

nd, are inhabited by various kinds of wild 

- The ton ok is here as powerful and as 

in rig and a species of black tiger, which 

f found, is very ferocious. The rhinoceros.is 
‘sometimes met with, but principally in the W parts 
of the island, in the high grass jungle, remote from 
ervation. Snakes occur in great numbers, and 
yarious kinds. The numerous marshes on the 

st, where the principal towns are situated, are 
with reptiles and insects. Lizards of all 
the variable cameleon to the guana tribe, 

the bushes, troes, and roofs of the houses. 
woods a venomous spider is common, the 
which is nearly 2 inches in diameter, and 

zs or claws 4 inches in length Among the 

_ tribes found’ in J., we may remark the 
ary, or emu, 2 very large and powerful bird. 
5 Parrot species, the louris are very beautiful. 
paradise, from Gillolo, Papua, and New 
recon andl e J. sparrow 
aliar kind, and very handsome. Pigeons, 
and wild, with the most beautiful plumage, 
pheasants, ee and pea-fowl, are also 


together wi uails and snipes.—The 
be is equally diversified, and Re ocsuasiee 


eries along the great line of coast are highly pro-, 
e. Oysters Leg every kind of shell-fish occur 

rar 
The foljpwing is a state- 


e value Iu of t the articles exported from the 
an Madura in 1842 and 1849: 


1849, 
£4,733,509 
3,881 


17,343 
82,971 
16 


208.8 
29,005 
£5,025,526 
2 exports was as follows: 


Produce of Europe, £1,403,096 
Produce of the west of Indin andy 27,323 


Bengal, 
Produce of ey — — 170,998 
Produce i indian archipelago, 
nee mn 
nooner all countries, 


62.633 
435,365 
74,024 
'The distribution of these imports was as follows: ': 


1842, 1849, 
igs women ‘ 


11,296.250 flor, 8,290,108 
* 881,024 "Tn.608 


45 whe 
6,105 68,066 
108,825 _ 162,379 

88,658 

8,955,559 5,140,915 

a, Bengal and Coromandel const, 168.062 31,286 
b, Mauritius, 6,789 
¢, Cape of Good Hope, 23,723 
d. Australia; « 5 26,667 
Belgium, 31,777 
France, . 628,383 
Madeira, 
Sardinia, 
oe States, 


rabia, : 
Gore of Persia, 


China and Macao, 
se eS 


Manilla, | 
Japan, . ‘ 
Eastern archipelago, 6,569,793 

25,192,918 

= £2,099.409 
Specie, 74,024 | 8847 
The Handel- Maatschappii. This company was 
started in 1819, and rape “I under 
the patronage of the ing of the Neth , Fre- 
derick William, who, to sacra 
sist in its formation, purch 
amount of 20,000,000 florins, ea quaramicenaciaes 
interested an interest of 4} per cent. 
whose character is purely commercial and r 
a a i rome of 97,000,000 florins. — 

it possesses simply a facto’ b 

sident and 2 members. lina 








that the society shall 


woe te tage na pena 
if ; 1 , in causing 
clause to be inserted, aimed at restoring the national 
manufactures, a task extremely difficult in a country 
like Holland; he met, on this subject, with deter- 
mined opposition, but, owing to the engagements 
which he obliged the society to fulfil with the manu- 
facturers, in the space of twenty years Holland has 
nearly arrived at the point aimed at by its monarch. 
In 1 the Dutch manufacturers rted to J. 
cottons to the amount of £25,000, and the English 
manufacturers supplied the market to the extent of 
£220,000; but in 1846 Holland imported linen and 
cotton manufactures into J. to.the value of 7,596,420 
flor., while the English imports were only 4,192,366 
flor.; and in 1849 the total imports from Holland 
into J. were 8,290,108 flor. = £690,842; while the 
total from England were 5,140,915 flor. = £428,409. 
Population.| The Dutch government has always 
had much culty in obtaining any census’ of the 
pop. of its East Indian possessions. ‘Governor Raf- 
fles prepared two tables of the pop.,—the first taken 
by the Dutch, and not to be depended on,—the se- 
cond by the British government, and under far more 
favourable circumstances. From the latter it ap- 
pears that the pop. of J. and Madura, in 1815, 
amounted to 4,615,270 souls: the number of males 
and females being nearly equal.’ The pop. of the 
native capital, Surakerta, was estimated at 105,000; 
and that of Yugyakerta at something short of this; 
that of Batavia had dwindled to 60,000, or about 
one-half of its former number. Pfyffer, in his Skiz- 
yen von der Insel Java, sennenns in 1829, says that 
the pop. was then thought to exceed 5,000,000 souls. 
M. Bean estimates it at 8,000,000; and the Dutch 
consider that the yet uncultivated land in the island 
would abundantly support a pop. of 24,000,000. 
Among the foreign settlers, the Chinese are the most 
numerous, as ‘as the most important. There 
are nearly 200,000 Chinese on this island, and they 
are said to be “the life and soul” of its commerce. 
The Bugis and the Malays are established in the 
maritime towns only; of the latter about 500,000 
inhabit the W of J., and speak the Sunda lan- 
guage. Like the Chinese, they have their own offi- 
cers, who are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the re under their command. The 
majority of the on the island are priests; they 
are a mixed | and prevail most on the E extre- 
mity of the |, where Mahommedanism was first 


planted. . The Javanese no slaves; those 
Beenie es ant oe Here a 
Eu and lone, and are 

procured from the islands of Bali and Powe a They 
amount to about 30,000, 


and tea is commonly taken between meals, 

ca-nut are indispensable articles for all classes; 

deleterious drag, opium, is far too extensive for the 

happiness of the inhabitants. Agriculture is the em 

ployment of the Javanese; indeed they are a nation ban 

men. The wealth of a province or is | byl 

extent and fertility of its land,—its facilities for rice-irrigation,— 

and the number of its buffaloes.— Though the Chinese in a great 

measure monopolize the manufactures and h the 

Javanese are far from being deficient in natural - 

lity. Like most eastern nations, they are enthusiastic 1 

of poetry: and are said to possess a delicate.ear for music, — 

have a kind of improvisatricci amongst them, in thelr rongins or 

dancing-girls. Pfyffer says of a rongin: “Her songs are im- 

promptu, and suited to her auditory. the twinkling of an eye ~~ 

she selects the preferable points of her admirer’s 4 

Sect ein cise sa ae ool en 
gure, noble a eyes, sums u 

her eulogy with a seductive, and apparently art! r 

of his liberality and munificence, These girls also 

ballads, of which the substance is derived from 

recollections of their ancient rulers. Many of 

perfect fac-similes of Ovid's Metamorphoses, and 

tion of Javanese mythography.” The Javanese 

ra > anal poe rognostics, on 

easy lence to omens, p! 82) 

po f are the ready dupes of any religious fanatic; 

without scruple or examination, to the claims 


| to supernatural powers. Listless and unen 


gen i 
than they become at once adventurous and persevering, estecm- 
ing no labour arduous, no result impossible, and no privation 


painful. ‘ Hi 
To the eastward of Surabaya are the Zengger mountains, ¢ 

which is found the remnant of a am to abe 

1,200, who follow the Hindu wi They + about - 

villages, in the most beautifully rich and romantic spots in Java, 

—a region where the therm. is frequently as low as 42°,—where 

the summits and slopes of the hills are covered with alpine firs, 

—and where plants common to an 

luxuriance. At the op, 

rior of Bantam, is another 





‘administration.| The East Indian domi- 
nd have been ruled over since 1725 b 
and a council. The council 


of Holland; and it is in Holland that the initiative 
bul 3 a re: Soemmerenese een The new Indian 
_ eode for J. pop. into two classes, 
; t, Europeans, and who are placed in 
ericins and indigenous 

3 and 2d, natives 

b oe +s in nd —_— yi e.g. 

_ Arabs, Moors, ‘inese. e civil and commer- 
cial codification only concerns the first class of the 
‘ ee ‘natives may be partially subjected to 
the Dutch East India laws by notarial act. We 
; therefore, two nations in the East Indies, of 
file bub reigus and the other is subject; and two 
agisl mn systems ties ged aye But the 
chi ly excepti part of the matter is this, 
Wiiatithed ative ‘pemsestes certain political rights, is 
) his own chiefs, and is tried by a sort of 

accused of crime, whilst the European 

| no political right whatever, the members of 
council alone excepted. The latter may, 


an isolated’ case, elect a governor-general ad in- 
terim egico times thelr right i seaed to giv- 
vice. -exeentive an islative ‘er— 
, Aerosp ; opr legi LON 


peri a extent—belongs 
or-gen as 


representative of the 


ee the natural consequence is, that the 

al is ly irresponsible for the ex- 

of his powers; that his acts and orders are 
; and that he. must always be obeyed; 


ponsible to the king alone. One 
eted him, viz., the establishment 
‘tribunals, 


ment. He s the protection of the laws 
as he behaves like a quiet and peaceable citizen; hi: 
roperty is sacred so long as the gene: 
oes not consider it n to sequestrate it; he 
enjoys freedom of trade and professions so long as 
the attack no — or abrogate no k 
oe If — - — he is tried ; 
the regular tribunals so long as the governor-general 
does not consider it necessary to banish him from the 
colonies without any judicial sentence. His civic 
claims are tried bythe ordinary judge so long as the 
governor-general fails to prove’ that they fall within 
his own peculiar jurisdiction; he can only be impri- 
soned by the law so long as the governor-general 
does not deem it necessary to incarcerate by 
force or for precaution; and, in short, he possesses 
his = as an a so-long as the governor- 
does not consider it necessary to i 
im!—Next in rank to the goverace Geka Mead 
Dutch administrative system, are a comm mn 
eral of the forces, a rear-admiral who is head of the 
naval department, the attorney-general of thesupreme 
court, the director of the interior, who is charged 
with the system of police, and the government state-. 
secretary from whom orders emanate.—The admin- 
istration of justice is confided to judges bearing the 
title of counsellors. These form two courts: one de- 
nominated the supreme court, and fulfilling the du- 
ties of a court-of-appeal in all cases both civil and 
criminal; the other courts are established at Batavia, 
Sanderang, and Surabaya, and exercise’ jurisdiction 
in all cases, civil or criminal, without a jury. ‘The 
Europeans: are judged according to Duteh law; in 
Javanese causes the judges are assisted by the re~ 
gent of the district, and the high priest. ‘Towards 
the centre of the S side of the island is a consider- 
able but now greatly reduced tract of country, still 
under the nominal rule of native princes, who have 
viceroys over them, in the shape of Dutch residents — 
at their courts. These two native princes are 
the senaan or emperor pf Surakerta, and the sultan” 
of. Yugyakerta. ura is also divided between the — 
altan of Bankalang and the of Sumi- 
nap, who are likewise controlled by Dutch residents. 
The remainder of the island is divided into ; 





3 is still farther carried 
‘ 2 successively diminis 


li 
kapella t.e.,‘head of the kampong.’ Rongo 
is the title given to an ice vn weak the power 
of a regent, governs a sthaller and less important 
district than is usnally given to a nt. These 
titles ave those in use in the E part of the island, to- 
wards the W similar offices bear different native 
titles. In this way the whole pop. is, as it were, 
marshalled and arranged under a chain of officers 
like an army. The le all live in communities, 
every man being obli to belong to and reside in 
one particular kampong, which is fenced in, is gov- 
erned. by its creel or head-man, has its constable 
or police officer, called kadjenaman, and is guarded at 
night by one or two sentinels, armed with spears, sta- 
tioned at the gate, All these native officers are ap- 
pointed by the governor in council; the residents 
not having the power of appointing any one above 
the d of the head of a kampong, or a native 
constable, The ng is most commonly 
elected by the inhabitants of the kampong. When a 
village is composed of only one kampong, it is called 
adeesa; but when of more than one, it is termed 
cota or ‘town.’ Each regency has also its panghulu, 
or head-priest, and its headzacksa and jacksa, who 
have the management of the native police, and act 
48 procurators-fiscal. There is also a native collector 
and sub-collector of revenue. The regent makes his 
reports to and receives orders from the resident of 
the district only. Each controller has to keep a 
journal, acopy of which he transmits to the assistant- 
resident of his district, and also to the general go- 
vernment at Batavia. All the government officers, 
both native and European, besides a regular salary, 
are allowed a certain ~ centage on the produce 
raised in the district. is per centage is calculated 
on the produce of each ene he and the whole is 
divided among the officers of that residency on a 
scale to their rank. The Dutch wisely 
make as little military display as possible ; and the 
residents, it is said, often prefer even the total ab- 
sence of any mili force. In the interior of J., a 
pop. of upwards. of 500,000 are, in some instances, 
easily governed by two European officers.—The in- 
tants are not forbidden to have slaves, but only 
_ teimport them or to traffic in human flesh. The 
natives in - and Madura are freemen or slaves; out 
of those a cy oneeaee sane fant oF 
} '—those who hypothecate them- 
poy to their creditors for a cer- 


DerLO 


(Be Datih, possessions in J; 
ch oldie praca the different 
: ns. Of the entire military 
Se mente lg mine 
vu ofitland und 


of 25, : 
= £2,084,000, which is yearly transmitted to the 
credit of the home-government. Py 

Te iy.) The two natural and 
sions of J. are the eastern and the western, : 
two nearly equal portions of land, Pree kel the 
river Losari on the N side, and the tion the 
S, in B long. 108° 52’, abont 240 a ee 
in the strait of Sunda. Only yl gee ‘the isla 
which lies E of the Losari is called Jaya by the na-. 
tives, who designate the W division by the name of 
— Such was ~ division when the whole is- 
and comprised only two distinct kingdoms, 
governed by a werfial and independent sovere 
and between the descendants of those two ns ¥ 
there is still a marked and striking distinction. 
a 2a are now — =. e immediate — 
authority and administration of the European goy- 
ernment, are-the W and the N, a few iiland dis- Pah 
tricts, and the island of Madura off the NE const; — 
the rest of J., comprising the SE provs., is still be 
ject to. the native princes, } f 

Those portions of the island which are under 
European authority are divided into sixteen resi- 
dencies or separate administrations, including the 
seat of the colonial government. s : 

1st, Bantam, comprising 3,428 sq. m., 
taining 23,164 inhabitants. This division comprises 
the section of the island. Itis washed on three — 
sides by the sea and the strait of Sunda, and com-~ 
prises several dependent islands scattered sites? 
shores, with bays and harbours. The town has i 
deserted by the European establishment, which has — 
removed about 7 m. inland, to a more el and 
healthy station, called Sirang or Ceram. e 

2d, Baravra and its environs, including Bniten-' 
zorg, comprising 2,411 sq. m., and 408,327 inhabi- 
tants. This division comprises what fo 
constituted the native prov. of Jacatra. 


The city of - 
Batavia is the capital and the seat of the colonial — 
government. f 

8d, The Baravian and Priancen Recencres, ~ 
comprising 10,000 sq. m., and 243,628 inhabitants. 
This division, which is extremely mountainous, lies _ 
SE of that just mentioned, and extends from 
Blue mountain ridge to Wyn-Cooper’s bay on 
“.. -_ from thence E Pm re ; 

4 HERIBON, com ig 1, sq. m., and 
216,000. inhabitants, ‘This division extends across 
the island from N to §, at the point where its breadth, 
by an abrupt indentation of both coasts, is suddenly || 
reduced from 150 m., its narrowest part, except one } } 
across the prov. of Probo! near the E end of 
vgn sees ribon, aces Lor tet 

5t comprising ™., 
inhabitants. i Tivision, his sb 





66,522 di is 
: Cerda on the N; Gresik and Surabaya 
the E; | on the S; and Semarang on 
" Pidcobogen 's the cx ital. 
| Serge gd ising 1,025 sq. m., and 103,290 
itagt is 


ivision comprehends a penin- 
hich juts out on: the N side of the island, at 


‘ its greatest breadth; it being here 135 
7 the SW point of Pachitan bay an 
N point of Japara, Japara is of course washed 
hi es by the sea, which, with Rambang, 
: it on the E, Gro! being on its S, and 
ng and the sea on its W. Jawana, onits NW, 
; comprising 1,400 sq. m., and 
3,53 is division is bounded by 
the sea on its N, by Gresik on the E, Jipang on the 
Japara on the W. bang, on a river of 


name, is the capital. 

: comprising 778 sq. m., and 115,442 
This division includes Point Panka, 

the | emity of the island, at the entrance of 

M: ‘a strait. is bounded on the N by the sea, 

m the E by the strait, on the S by Surabaya, and 
e Why Rembang. Gresik, on the strait, is the 


oa Surawara, comprising 1,218 sq. m., and 
by Gresik on the fey the strait of Madara 

e on the E by the strait o ura 

d the sea, on the S by Pasuruan and the native 
provs., and on the W by Jipang. The town of Su- 
which has an excellent harbour, is the capi- 


‘It is near the principal mouth of a river of the- 


} name, the second in tude of the whole 
, which discharges itself into the strait of Ba- 


five outlets, which form as many separate 


"ASURUAN, ing 1,952 sq. m., and 
inhabitant oTte asin is bounded on 
baya and the sea, on the E by Probo- 
mountains, and on the W by the 

‘he town of Pasuruan, near the coast, 


ine 


a 
Hl 


BE 
7 
: 


era 


Jeaving a clear 


jus revenue of % 
this flourishing ah 
former masters; 


ition the island was restored 
to which the native 


JAVA, a township of Wyoming co, in the 


of New York, U.8., 267 m. W of Albany, 
Seneca creek, and the head-waters 

creek. Its surface is undulating, and its 
adapted to pasturage. Pop. 2.831. gene 


tween 
GO, com: 2,854 sq. m., and 
hi divin is bound on Celebes 





ater ANY 


vases ee 
eos pe ehTT eats spe ty 

the a oe of Sceaux, and com. of Vaugirard, 3 |" 
‘m. whey vis yo ai rte anuar Seine. It has 
several m ; 
JA ‘a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Te e, cant. and 2 m, SSW of Fougeres. 


Pop. 1 ed yS 

: °P VERDAT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Haut-Vienne, cant. and 7 m. NE of Saint- 
Junien. Pop. 1,044. 

' JAVERLHAC, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 6 m. NW of 
Nontron, on the r. bank of the Baudiat. Pop. 1,454. 
In the environs are mines of antimony, and 2 iron- 


works. 

JAVERNIK, a village of Austrian Silesia, in the 
circle of pau. Pop. 2,300. 

JAVIE (La), @ canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Basses-Alpes, arrond. of Digne. | by t! 
The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 3,281; | qual parts, the larger of which belongs to the basin 
in 1841, 8,401. The v. is 9 m. of Digne, on | of \the Rhine, and is watered by the Tauber, Jaxt, — 
the r. bank of the Bléone. Pop. 428. from which the circle takes its name, the Kocher, t 

JAVISA, a village of New Granada, in the dep. | and Rems. The other section, on the SE, gives rise 
of Ystmo, on the Santa Maria or Tuyra river, about | to seyeral small streams which flow into the Danube. — 
86 m. from its mouth. - Large vessels can ascend | This part contains also numerous ponds. Thecli- 
to within a few miles of this v., which has a pop. of | mate is mild. The soil, though to some extent stony _ 
little more than 100, mostly Negroes and Sambos. | and sandy, is in many parts fertile, and produces 

JAVITA, a town of Venezuela, in the dep. of | grain of all kinds, hemp, lint, colza, and wine. Large 
the Orinoco, near the source of the Tuamini, one of | tracts are covered with wood or herbage. The rear- 
the head-streams of the Atapabo, and 90 m. above | ing of cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, and bees, for 
the-confluence of that river with the Orinoco. one of the most important of the industrial occ 3 

JAVOLS, or Javoux, a commune of France, in | tions of the locality. Game and fish are also abun- | 
the dep. of the Lozere, cant. of Anmont, 11 m. NNE | dant, Its mineral productions consist iniron, 
of Marvejols. Pop. 1,169. It has a manufactory of | salt, marble, gypsum, alum, agate, and clay. 
caddis, and in the environs are several thermal | Linen and wood-ware -are manufactured to a con- 
springs. The y. derives its name from the Gabales, | siderable extent, and tanneries, ii and paper 
a people of ancient Gaul. It was the capital of Ge- | and oil-mills, are numerous. i articles 


vaudan, of export are cattle, corn, wine, salt, iron-ware, — 
JAVORNIK, a clfain of mountains in Turkey in | wool, and wood. “a Pa patna 
Enrope, in the E part of Bosnia. It extends a dis-| JAXTBERG, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the circle 
tance of about 45 m. between the Krivaja and Drin, | of the Jaxt, bail. and 6m. NNE of Kiinzelsau, on the 
terminating near the 1. bank of the latter, a little to | 1. bank of the Jaxt. Pop. 350. It has a castle. i 
the N of Zvornik. JAXTFELD, a town of Wiirtem! in the circle 
_ JAVRON, a commune of France, in the dep. of} of the Neckar, bail. and 4m, NW of 
the Mayenne, cant. and 5 m. SW of Couptrain, on a| and 35 m, N of Stuttgard, at the confluence of the 
t near the r, bank of the Aisne. Pop. 2,271. | Jaxt and Neckar, opposite Wimpfen. Pop. 520. In 
AWOROW, a town of Austria, in Galicia, in | the vicinity is an extensive salt-mine. = 5 Be 
the circle and 30 m. ENE of Przemysl, and 29m.W| . JAXTHAUSEN, a town of Wiirtem inthe }}. 
of Lem! on a lake abounding with fish. Pop. | circle of the Neckar, bail. and 17 m. NE of cars | 
3,985, of whom a portion are Jews. It has | Sulm, and 44 m. NNE of Stuttgard, on the r. bank 
4 Catholic and a U; Greek church, and thermal j of the Jaxt. Pop. 1,160. It possesses 2 c 4 
In its vi are extensive paper-mills, has a cotton-spinning mill.—Also a yillage in 
_ JAWORZN spite pele pr, i Spt a 
and 35 m. WNW of Cracow, and 8 m. NW of JAXTHEIM, a village iirtemberg, in 
w. In the environs are several coal-mi circle of the Jaxt, bail. and 4 m.§ of Crailsh 
JAN a town of and about the same distance N of 
Ww 1, bank of the Jaxt. Pop. 900. 
noted for their breed of horses. 































the NW by the grand-duchy of Baden, Iter 
an area 51 m. in leagt from N to S, 54 


greatest breadth; and a su ies of 2,104 
roi fen ands specs of 210, 
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Ne ge Pop. 355,700. It is intersected in the S 
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iver. . 
; “village of France, in the, dep. of the 

. “apr 8.m.N of Montrevel. Pop. 1,218. 

, See Jepatrur. 
correct of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
m, SW of Granada, partido and 9 m. 
ma, on a small river of the same name, 
elow takes that of Cacin. Pop. 978. 
yn JAIME (Sax), a town of Venezuela, 
p. of Apure and 160 m. ENE of Varinas, 
bt peak of the Portuguesa river, between 
yparo and one of the branches of the Apure. 
rs 11k, See Jesurmir. 
Az, or Ia a town of Turan, in the district and 
‘ of Hissar, on the Kafernikhan or His- 
+ a little below the confluence of the Jagsa. 
AZAK, a town of Hungary, in the a. of 
. SSW of Peterwardein. Po > iy 8g 
a village of France, in the dep. of 
cant. and 4 m. NW of Lusignan, on the 
wap, 338. Fairs for cattle and woollen 
are 4 times a-year. 

ZLOWIEC, a town of Galicia, in the circle 
m. WSW of Czortkow, and 34 m. E of Sta- 
on the 1. bank of the Olchowiec, a little 
confluence of that river with the Stripa. 


: CZ, a chain of mountains in“Turkey 
Op tie nie ping pallet ned 
g It extends E from Mount Kopauneg to 
of the Morava, a distance of about 48 m. 


VA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 


rt of the 


oat wiicshes ite svuroe in the E 
ral moun- 


et of Cherdin, on the W-side of the 


principal affluent is the Glou- 

pp aterm on the 1. 
or. ‘ JASZSAG, a privileged district of 
mn an area of 141 m., between 
: vib SEES staal Ais 
intersected e Zagyva and Tarna, 
joimthe Theiss a little below this 


into 
f '-D'ACRE (Sr.). 
 SRANDY pions 
France, in 


ton, commune,,and town 

of t the toe tibacomns-tateclenee Piss arrond. com 
an area of 132,068 hect., and ee ne 
in 1831, 80,175; in wo 81.773.—The cant, 
20 com. Pop. in 1831, 16.484; in 1841, 16,73 
The town is 36 m. ESE of Rochelle, on the rk 
of the Boutonne, which is here navigable for : 
of 80 or 40 tons burthen. Pop. in 1789, 4,674; yet 
1821, 5,541; cae ni ad in 841 Sen 
possesses 2 parish chure an hospital, public ' 
a theatre, a communal college, and a tribunal of 
commerce; and has manufactories of serge, a so i 
der-mill, distilleries of brandy, and edge 
establishments. Tt is the entrep = yok the Brande 
wine, and timber of the surroun 
for cattle, grain, and brandy are nel month nthy This 
town owes its origin to a monaste nded in a 
locality in the 10th cent. by Pepin ye of 
taine. It was fortified at an early period, 
the era of Philip-Augustus had risen to a place a 
considerable importance. Several privileges were 
conferred upon it ie by that monarch, in consequence 
of the repulse which it gave the English in 1872. 
In 1572 it was taken from the Protestants by the 
duke of Anjou, after a siege of three months, and in. 
1620 it again fell into their hands; but the following 

ear they were compelled to evacuate it by peared 
Xu. and its fortifications were ed. 

JEAN-D’ANGLE (Saint), a village of 

in the dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. 
4m.S of St. Aignan. Pop. 435. Fairs for cattle, 
horses, and merchandise, are held here. 4 times 0~ 


year. 

JEAN-D’ARDIE'RES (Sarnt), a commune of 
France, in the dep, of the es cant. and 14 m. 
N of Belleville-sur-Saéne, near the Ardiere. — 
1,057. It has two annual faits for _— shee 


pigs, and 

JEAN- DARVES (Sarnr), a town of. 
in the div. of Savoy, proy. of Maurienne, mand. | 
7m. SW of St.-Jean-de-Maurienne, on the 1. bank 
of the Arvant. Pop. 2,087 

JEAN-D’ASSE’ (Sain), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of Ballon. Pop. 1,906. 
-D’'AUBRIGOUX (Sarr), a commune of 
France in the dep. of the Hante-Loire, cant. of 


1,112. biel 
mi DAC LER, (Sars), a commune and 


.of Sardinia, in the div. of Savoy, 


mand. and 2 m. $ of Biot, 12 m. 
Sen Jone te Tat Pope2,000. 





De (Binns vi a rillage of ied 

Saeenc canty and 7m. NNE of 

Fairs, chiefly for hemp, 

Greed, oa cattle, repay, mercery, and iron-ware, are 
held here ene times a-year. 

» JEAN-DES-BOIS (Saint), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of Tinchebraye, 12 m. 
N of Domfront. Pop. 1,000. It has extensive ma- 

nufactories of hardware. 

JEAN-DE-BOISSEAU (Sarnr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 
1} m. E of Le Pellerin, on the 1. bank of the Loire. 
Pop. 2,456. 

EAN-BONNEFOND ‘(Satyt), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Loire, cant. and 4 m. NE 
of St. Etienne. Pop. in 1841, 4,880. It has manu- 
favtories of ribbon and anail-work. A fair for cattle 
is held once 2 hes 

JEAN-DE- ONNEVAL (Sarnt), a small river 
of France, in the dep. of the Céte-d’Or, which has 
its source 1} m. SW of St. Seine, and, after a NW 
course of about 15 m., throws itgelf into the Loze, 
an affluent of the Brenne. 

- JEAN-DE-BOURNAY (Sarr), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Isére, 
arrond, of Vienne. The cant. comprises 14 com. 
Pop. in 1881, 15,524; in 1841, 15,922.—The town 
is 15m. E of Vienne, and 39 m. NW of Grenoble, 
on a small river. Pop. in 1841, 8,492. It has ex- 
tensive siaditiinencibles ‘of sail - cloth, tweeled cloth, 
and leather. Fairs for grain, cattle, hemp, linen, 
&c., are held 7 times a-year. 

JEAN-DE-BRAY (Saint), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Loiret, cant. and 3 m. E of Or- 
—_ on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. 1,269. It 


al et one! wine. 

-DE-BRE/VELAY (Sarnn), a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of Morbihan, and 
arrond. of Ploermel. ‘The cant. comprises 7 com. 
Pop. in 1881, 10,795; in 1841, 1,169. The village 
is 17 m. WSW of Ploermel. near the r. bank of the 
Claye. Pop. 2,189. It has 5 annualrfairs for cattle, 

hele ng Sat I, &e. 
U-BRUEL (Sarr), a commune of 


in the de 2 Av cant. of Nant, 15 m. 
ESD of Millen won. an Taal 


~ ta 1841, 3,218. 
¥ JUAN-LA-BUSS ‘RE (Sarr), 2 commune of. 
ibe in the dep. of the Rhéne, cant. and 2 m. § 
of + Pop. 1,765. It bo an annual fair for 
cattle, linen, mercery. 

“GAPELLE (Si ries a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Nord, cant. and 2 m. N of Bail- 
pedis Pidiiee taeak 3,000. It has a 


JEAN-SUR-COUESNON (Satyr), a 
France, in fhe dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, eant 
pega yin yon the bank of 
the Couesnon. i 
oS EANDILDAYE (her (Sarxt), a canton 
mune of France, in the dep. of the 
of Saint-L6. The cant. comprises 1 
~ 1831, 9,479; in 1841, 9,518. The 

N of Saint-Lé, near the 1. bank of the 
302. It has 2 annual fairs for eattle and 

JEAN - DESCHAILLONS; or Riviere. 
Cueng, a seignory of Lower Canada, in 
Lotbiniere, bounded in front by the St. 

It is watered by the Petite-Rividre ‘héne, 
pespeoees a good = but is still to a great | ay 
ultivated. Pop. Sets 

JEAN-DE-D iGHT (Sart), a ccrihaptG? 
France, in the dep. of Finistére, cant. of Lanmeur, 
9 m. NE of Morlaix, near the shore of the English 
channel. Pop. 1,402. ny 

JEAN - SUR-ERVE (Sart), a commune of _ 
France, in the dep. of the oe cant. and 5m, 
SSW of Sainte-Suzanne, on by which is here ~ 
crossed by a stone-bridge. ie > Pon About6m. 8S | 
of this are the ruins of ancient prorat of 
the ettene a Gallic people who inhabited the 
of the Erve. { Coes 

JEAN-DE-FOS (Satyr), a commune of 
in the dep. of the Herault, cant. mare 
nac, and 18 m. E of Lodéve. Pop. in 1841, 1,518. 

JEAN-DU-GARD, or Juan-pE-GARDONNENQUE 


(Satyr), a canton, commune, and town of France,” }] 


in the dep. of the Gard, arrond. of Alais. The cant, 
comprises 8 com, Pop, in 1831, 5,650; in 1841, 
5,751. The town is 11 m. W of Alanis, on the 1. 
bank of the Gardon-d’Anduze. Pop. in 1841, soos 
sk : oneal preci oo silk and cotton, 
. spinning~ man 

hosiery, ——— paper-mills, —a and tile-works. 
Fairs are held 3 times a-year. the environs is @ 
mine of m SAR 

Et vais Sra 
of Troe | ~ “ ven of the Puy-de- 
OEAN-DE-LAU 
JEAN-DE-LAUR (Sarvt), a village: 

in the dep. of the Lot, cant. and 5 m. 
and 18 m. SW of Figeac. Pop. B00. 
nual cattle-fairs, c 

JEAN-LIGOURE (Sarr), a 
in the sep: of the Haute-Vienne, 
of PB, are, on the 











689, against and 4m, ENE diet ah Ie an BOR of 3 
niards and imperialists. | nan, on the 1. bank of the ‘Tech. cas 
(Sart), a canton, commune, and has an old castle, sh , 
France, in the dep. of the Basses-Pyré- | JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT (Sart), a canton, 
_of Bayonne. e cant. rises 17 | commune, and town of France, a of the 
in 1831, 11,618; in 1841, 12,070. The | Basses-P’'yrenves, arrond. of Mauléon. @ cant, 
Bayonne, on the Nivelle, near | comprises 20 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,810; in 1841, 
nce into the Atlantic. Pop. in 1841, 8,208. | 12,422. The town is 20 m. WSW of Mango 
of considerable antiquity, and has a et the foot of the Jarra mountains, at an alt. of 544 

school. The port is sheep to a hea ft. above sea-level, on the Nive, which is here crossed 


Ne pismecty posennd wa sc foreign trade: ‘Fisk | by astone bridge. Pop.’in 1841, 2882." Riis aur 


































fish form the chief branches of local | rounded. by a wall and defended by a citadel; built 
. A fair is held once a-year. The Span- | in 1680, which from’ the elevation of its site com- 
s were here repulsed by the French in 1793, and | mands the adjacent passes into Spain. It contains a 
r the same parties took | custom-house, a church, and a prison. * It has 2 tan- 
in the environs. neries, and carries on considerable trade in wool, 
Sarre), a commune of | Cattle fairs are held twice a- lye .—This town was 
es, cant. and 4 m. | founded in 716, and aoe frp g to Spain. 
Tyrosse. Pop. 1,286. It has | It rider omen changed han as ultimately 
ceded to France by the are i pr the "Pyreseeae rf 
pec ias a commune | the adjacent neon re: which are generally calea- 
: ard, cant. and 5 m. | reous, are mines of copper and iron, and of gray 
v 0 gue Saint the 1. bank of the Céze. Pop. | marble and masses ar low clay. 
— to annual fair for cattle and horses. JEAN-PORT-J out Biter} 4 a seignory of Lower 
(Saryr), or San-Gro- | Canada, in the co. of L’Islet, bounded in front by 
Mona a town of Sardinia, in the gov. | the St. Lawrence. It rises into mountains 
the prov. and mand. of Mauri- | the rear, and is watered by the Trois-Saumons and 
i hep aca of a valley, on the 1. bank of | Port-Joli rivers, the estuaries of both of which form 
Arran, near the the confluence of the Arc, 35 m.| good harbours. The soil consists of land, sand 
of Chambéry, and 30 m. E of Grenoble, on the | earth, and clay, and about one-third of it aie 
from France by Mont Cenis, into cag f on at | good cultivat ion. The timber consists chiefly of 
; It maple, e narra mcg hae and black-birch. 
YSSOUSE (Sarr), a commune 
Searenoe | in the dep. of the Ain, cant. and 5m. Sof | 
Saint-Trivier-de-Courtes. Pop. 1, 410. Fairs forcattle, 
mercery, and iron-ware are. held here 5 times 4-year. 
This| JEAN-RORBACH(Sarnt), acommuneofFrance, 
in the dep. of the Moselle, cant. of Sarralbe. Pop. 
r several battles. At the 1,011. 
the first French revolution it was| J. EAN-EN-ROYANS (Sarst), a can 
_and constituted the chief town | mune, and town of France, in the dep. of ore Brest 
: arrond. of Valence. The cant. comprises 10 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 7,604; in 1841, 7,544. The town is 
23 m. Bot Valens oh bank of he oe 
Pop. 2,710. It has a manufactory of 
aie several silk and paper-mills, Fairs are held 5 














































10,257; in 184 10,13 
Montbrison. ae ae. 










VER GT Veutta JEBINIAN 
¢-DE- of the Bain Dordogne, 12 m. est, oP | ei. El-Jemme, cad ie ore et 














pane hohner 
cant, and 2m. E of | Tanj 


1h che Seal Sagara! 
nae Som of the Ai 
wanes dep bank of the Veyle. Pop. 


Pont-de-Veyle, on the r. 
1,043. 

"JEAN - LE - VIEUX (Sarxr)} a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Pyrenees, cant. and 4 m. 
§. of Poncin, on the r. bank of the Oisclon. Pop, 
1,579. Fairs for grain, cattle, drapery, mercery, and 
jronware are held here 4 times a-year.—Also a com- 
mune in the dep. of the Basses-Pyrenees, cant. and 
4 m.E of St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, onthe Nive. Pop. 
1,771. 

"JEAN-DES-VIGNES (Sarn7), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. and # m. N 
of Chalons-sur-Saone. . Pop. 525. It has 2 annual 
cattle fairs. 

JEANDHEURS, a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of the Meuse, cant. of Ancerville, and com. of 
L le-en-Rigaut, on an island of the Sanx. It has a 
pay te o several iron-works, 

TRAN Saint), a commune of France, in 

ar, cant. and 2 m. NE of Vence. 






the dep. of the 
Pop. 1,228. 

EANTIS, a commune of France, in tle dep. of 
the Aisne, cant. of Aubenton. Pop. 1,086. 

JEBA, or GeBa, a river of Senegambia, rising 
near Samakonda, in Kabu, in about 12° 20’ N lat., 
in the Mandingo territories, and flowing W past a 
town of the same name, 30 m. below which it bifur- 
cates, and falls into the Atlantic by several arms 
opposite the Bissagos. 

EBA, See Bissao. 

JEBALL, or Gaxitt, a town of Syria, in the e ore 
of Tripoli, on a spur of the Lebanon that runs 
to the sea, in N lat. 34° 8’, 44 hours SSW of hr 
It is walled on the three landward sides, but open 
to the sea. About one-half of the town is built be- 
yond the walls, and two-thirds of the space within 
is occupied by gardens. In 1849 it was inhabited 
by about 300 A maser Maronites, and Greeks, 
It has a huge castle, and a | Maronite church. 

It is identified by some geographers with the Byblos 

of Pliny. Beyond J., as we proceed along the coast 

road northwards to Batrun, the mountains become 
lower and more rounded, but more rocky-and bar- 
ren. Excellent tobacco is produced here, and fruit 

* SEBBER 

EK, a village of Syria, midway between 

Scanderun and Paias or Balas, Becenlels for the 

' fine tobacco which is grown in its environs. 
Jen-et, written also Jimi, Dvenet, 
Gewet, Gea, and HEBEL, an Arabic a signifying 
‘mountain,’ and a very common term therefore in Eastern topo- 
ee. For names compounded of this word, refer to the second 


JEBEL, a district of Arabia, in the centre of the 
Nedjid, between the parallels of 28° 20’ and 29° 30’ 

It is inhabited by a wild tribe of Bedonins, who col- 
lect ostricl-feathers and salt, which they give in ex- 
change for fire-arms and 
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| ie dag body of con ayo oe 
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Saint), a commane of 
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ays we 
JEBUK vine den or), or Sunare-Butv, a 
a of the island of Banka, com comprised 
-Genting point on the N, af 
and Tanjong-Bunud on the The river 4 
of Kampak disc! itself into this bay. 
ITZ, or GesEncize, a are town of Bo- 
pcg Re 14 m, 9 of Beats, and 40 m. W of Prague. 


PoFReK Liege 
ECKE, a river of rn came eh in the of 
bi ae into apes eerie cht 
a river of Brazil, in v. — 

Santo, rising in the’ "Cordilleracdoe-Aisnorer 
flowing E and NE into the Atlantic, ta agoesos of 
75 m. 

JED, a river of Roxburghshire, which has its rise 
in the border hills between the two countries of 
land and Scotland; rushes along a eign yan 
through narrow and thick wooded vales, and 
the town of Jedburgh; and falls into the Teviot 
2 m. below, that town, after a course of 17m, 

JEDBURGH, a parish of Roxburghshire, about 
13 m. long, by about 6 or 7m. broad. bie og) 
part is hilly, and laid out in sheep-farms. } 
1851, 5,476.—Also a royal burgh, and the chief to town 
of the county, pleasant — on the N bank of 
the Jed, 40 m. SE of Edinburgh, and 10 m. W of 
Kelso. Pop. of parl. borough in 1831, 3,709; in 
1851, 3,615. ‘s The staple press 2 of poe town e 
checked woo ens, carpets, dru 
unites with the Haddington Cait of bench of burghs 
returning a member to parliament, Coumdanaey 
in 1840, 226; in 1848, 221. The prime architectural 
ornament of the town is the church of its ancient 
abbey, extending 230 ft. from E to W, on the § side 
of the town, along the Jed. ‘i 

JEDDAH. See Jippan. Py 

JEDECKEJAURE, a lake of Lapland, on the 
confines of Sweden and Norway, 1,137 ft. above the — 
level of the sea. 

JEDLINSK, a small town of Poland, in 
tinate of Sandomir, 8 m. SSW of Radom. 

JEDO, Jeppo, or Yeppo, a city of Japan, 
may be considered as the cap. of the em 
situated on the SE shore of the island 
the head of a bay ot the apn sae and 
mouth of a large river, in N lat. 36° 39, E peo gnl 
Meaco, the residence ,of the spiritual’ 
the original cap:, and is still in, some 
dered as such: but since the 
military ruler, has fixed his residence at aT tha 
has far eclipsed the other in magnitude 
dour. The palace of the emperor, situated in the 
heart of the ci! ef is said to be 5 leagues 
It is surrounded with walls and rer agsiar yrs 
several distinct buildings which somtaeret || 
of castles. The outer portion is of streets 
containing palaces in which reside the ee, 
the-blood, ministers, and other public ic 
the centre of the enclosure contains the 
residence of the qr’ Unlike all the 
panese structures, it is built of freestone 
sounded by a. wall of she payne sosecion It is ador 
with a square tower. em edewith b of 
ns, and other curious and fantastic oF 
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re ee aie long,’6 m.: broad, and. 


: 
er a ls is iy canal eat fom nae 





ing establishmen’ ‘ 
or GEDOWNICE, a small town o 
Moravia, 11m. NNW of Brunn, Pop. 


small town of Poland, in the 
y E of Cracow. 

in the state of New York, 

e state, bounded on the 

the St. Lawrence river. 

surface i generally level, 

loam. It is watered by 

; the Perch, In- 


sq. m. 

valleys fertile and well-cul- 

by Clarion and Toby’s 

Sand, and Mahoning f 

Its cap. is Brookville. 

, 12,967.—Also a co. in 

unded on the NE by the 

sq. m. The surface is 

various. It is intersected 

. Its cap. is Charleston. 

in 1850, 15,357.—Also a co. 
ia, intersected on the 


e. The cap. 
in 1850, 7,601.—Also a co..a 


, 1, 
Pine Bluffs. Pop. in 1840, 2,5 
Also a co. in Wisconsin, tow: 
territory. 
576 sq.m. I is woody, 
The cap. is Jefferson. Pop. in 1840, 914 
15,339.—Also a co. in Iowa, in the SW P ids 
territory, intersected by Checauque or 
and its branches. Area 380 sq. m., with a 
soil. Limestone and stone coal are found, 
cap. is Fairfield. Pop. in 1840, 2,778; in 3 
a parish in the SE part of Louisiana, 
on the N Reed Mississippi river, and on the 
Barrataris of the gulf of Mexico. Area 720 sq. 
m. The except on the margin of the streams, 
is too low for cultivation. The cap. is S 
Pop. in 1840, 10,470; in 1850, 14,643. Ty eed 

JEFFERSON, a township in the co. of Lincoln, — 
state of Maine, U. 8., 21 m. SE of Augusta. It has _ 
several ponds, from one of which flows Dyer’s river, 
a branch of the Sheepscot river. Pop. in 184( 14. 
—Also a township in the co. of Coos, New rf 
shire, 108 m. N of Concord, intersected by ij 
river. The surface is hilly, and well- d for 
eens tee. Pop. 575.—Also a in the 
co. of Schoharie, New York, 56 m. W of Albany, in- 
tersected by head-branches of the Delaware river, 
and of Schoharie creek, forming i between 
Delaware and Hudson rivers. The surface ismou- (|| 
tainous, the soil generally poor, tin the valleys. | 
Pop. in 1840, 2,033.—. a township in the co. of — 
Chemung, New York, at the S end of Lake Seneca, — 


Fils 


fe 


s 
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oy 


BS 
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New Jersey, 15 m. NW of pi Abi. 


by the Rockaway river, It is m and 
p Hse with ion Pop. in Ie, alae 
township in the co. of Greene, P peas eat 


. | W by S from Barsisheny, boented, on the 


Monongahela river. e surface is uw 


p in 


Pop. in 1840, 1,295.—Also a townsh 
Ateghaiy, Pennsylvania. Pop “1i7 
township in the co. of Fayette, : 

1,816,—Also a riage 2 and cap, of | 











: , pop. 471.—, 

¥ co. WV: 

“Madison, pop. 250; in the co. of 
p. 857; in the co.,of Johnson, ) pop. 
co., Missouri, pop. 502; in the co. 
1,507; in the co. of Sevier, Arkan- 

a — in the co. of Clinton, 

NW by W of Indianapolis. Pop. 

in the co. of Ashe, North Caro- 

lina, 202 m. of Raleigh, on the W side of 
New river. 

JEFFERSON CITY, the cap. of the co. of Cole, 
Missouri, U. §., 936 m. W of the city of Wash- 
ington, situated on rising ground on the S bank of 
the Missouri river. It contains a state-house, aca- 
demy, and several mercantile establishments. Pop. 
1,174. 

"JEFFERSON'S RIVER, one of the three head- 
branches of the Missouri, whieh falls into the main 
stream in N lat! 45° 22’, about 2,850 m. from the 
mouth of the Missouri. 

JEFFERSONTON, a village in Culpepper co., in 
Virginia, U. S., 112 m. NNW of Richmond. Pop. 
300.—Also the cap. of Camden co., in Georgia, 270 
m, SSE of Milledgeville, on the S side of the St. Ila 
river,—Also a township in Jefferson co., Kentucky, 
66m. W of Frankfort. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, a village in Clark co., in 
the state of Iowa, U. S., 117 m. S’by E of Indiana- 
yee on the N side of the Ohio, opposite Louisville. 

800 


0 é 
JEFFERY'S LEDGE, an extensive sand-bank, 
Se Atlantic, 45 m. from the coast of the state of 
ne, U. 8., in N lat. 48° 30’. 
comin parish in Pembrokeshire, 6 m. 
from Narbeth, Pop. in 1831, 610; in 1851, 679. 
JEGENYE, Le’nyre, or Le’cyie, a village of 
Transylvania, in the comitat and 21 m. WNW. of 
Klausenburg, and 9 m. ESE of Banyi-Hunyad. It 
has several mineral springs. 
JEGHEDERPUR, or Jacumparrur, a town of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Orissa, 23 m. SSE of 
Bustar, and 65 m. WNW of Ryaguddy, to the E, 
and near the source of the Indravati. 
ISDORF, a yillage of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Berne, 6m. W of Burgdorf. Pop. 600. 
_. JEGUN, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep, of the Gers, arrond. of Auch. ‘The cant. 
scomprises 12 com. Pm in 1881, 8,854; in 1841, 
1,604. The town is 11 m, NW of Auch, on an 
, tiuent of the Auloux. Pop. 2,181. Fairs for cattle 
and are held here 9 times a-year. 
JEHANABAD, a town of Hindostan, in fhe prov. 
of Bahar, 88 m. of Patna. Pop. 5,000. 
JEHANA' or JAHANAGUR, a town of Hin- 
2m. NW of Nuddea, 


Indiana, 46m. 
75.—Also a 


NVILLE, a department and commune 
Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond, 
Neufchateau. Pop. of dep. 822; of com. 222. — 

JEIMY, a town of Russia in in the gov. | 
and 60 m. W of Vilna, district and 27 m. of 


Kovno.. ; 
JEITPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the of 
Allahabad, 30 m. NNW of Ch Pat 
JEJURY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Aurungabad, 27 m. SE-of Punah. This 
held in high veneration by the Hindus, and } 
handsome temple, built of stone, dedicated to 
The inhabitants of the town are chiefl 
JELALABAD, by Elphinstone writin Je 
LaBAD, by Mohun Lal, JaLauanan, a ‘proyince 
ss of jee ses. rov. is a natural su 
ivision of the great valley of the Cabul, having ¢ 
the E the Ali: Boghan hills and the j 
and on the W the Surkhab river, It lies *, 
the parallels of 34° and 34° 40’, and between 70° 
and 71°. Numerous streams, amongst which are *— 
the Surkhhud and the Karasu, descending from the © 
N flank of the Sufeid-Koh, flow into the great i 
tral stream of the Cabul, on the r. bank; on the 
bank, it receives two large rivers, the Lughman or — 
Alishang, and further to the E the Kuner or - 
ral, both descending from the distant range of the ~ 
Hindu-Kush. The general elevation of the 
is about 2,500 ft.; but the mean is 
the valley is richly productive, cultivated 
degree, and covered with a profusion of castles, 
and gardens. Rice is exported to Cabul 
Candahar; wheat, barley, javar, ne and 
are abundantly grown; and sugar f 
from ~ verre —= — oe 9 lacs of 
rupees, of whi reach the naw: 1 
and 5 lacs are appropriated by the different chicks 
The pop. is chiefly of Indian descent.—Its 
the same name, is situated in N lat. 34° 25’, 
70° 28’, about 1 m. S of the Cabul, on the | 
road from the Punjab to the city of Cabul. Its pop. 
is variously estimated at from 3,000 to 10,000. The 
town was rendered memorable by the i 
which Sir Robert Sale, wi ‘of British 
troops, made here st the Afghans, during t 
winter of 1841-2. ¢ fortifications were de e 
in October 1842, by General Pollock, on # 
evacuation of Afghanistan by the British fo 
Also a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Dell 
m. SSW of Saharunpur. — Mant te 





co tte NIE ci 
le and 18 m. SE of Koniggriitz. 


oe on an-affluent of the Zab. 
a town of Beluchistan, near the frontier of 
.. It comprises about 300 houses, and is the 
town of the Magghassir. It is surrounded 
> mud walls 15 ft. high, with towers at intervals. 
the se arom are extensively cultivated 


JELLASORE. or Jucakeon, a town of Hindos- 


tan, in the and 80 m. NE of A; 

“SELLING, a village of Siasiabiie de. Jutland, in 

the diocese and 44 m. NNE of Ribe, bail. and 6 m. 
Lrnsiys oo somaleteg was formerly a residence of the 


IGHY, a town of Bengal, in the district 

y, in N lat. 24° 8’, E long. 88° 42’, 30 m. 

This town gives its name to one 

u 8 of the Ganges, which, with the Bha- 

, surrounds Cossimbazar island, and reunites 
‘Nuddeah. It continues longer open than the W 
ch; but is impassable for boats during the three 
of the , during which period the in- 

ie between ‘atta and the NW provinces, 
is through the Sunderbunds. ; 

a village of Tunis, 10 m. NW of 


A, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Smo- 
8 of ~<a and 184 m. W by 
op. 2,016. 
a town of Hindostan, in Candeish, 
the 1. bank of the Tapti, 60m. ESE of Nandurbar, 
‘a town of Hindostan, district and 60 
in N lat. 26° 28’. 
AIR, a town of Hindostan, in 
45m. ae. of Burhanpur, at the conflu- 


croft found it, in the middle of October, fowiag wie. 
a stream 150 yds. wide, and from 12 to 
and in December 1839, when the pie arm 
its return from A crossed it 
“the ford extended over a line of shou! 30 500 
and ars more than 8 ft. water, and a strong cur- 
vee ‘ough.| At this point it takes a SW course 
reo it flows SSW to the Chenab, which . 
it joins in N lat. 31° 10’, E long. 72° 9’, after a course 
about 450 m., and with a stream about 500 yds, 
wide towards the end of June.—The J. becomes 
navigable at Oin, about 110 m. above the town of 
Jelum, which is situated on its r. bank, at an onthe 
mated alt. of 1,620 ft. above sea-level. ie 

JEMAALIT, a-town of Sen bia, in the bide 
of Badibu, on the 1. bank of the Gambia, in N lat. 
138° 26’, W long. 15° 55’. 

JEMALABAD, a town and fortress of the S of 
India, in the prov. of Canara, 80 m. ENE of Manga- 
lore, in N lat. 18° 3’, E long. 75° 25’. The fort, 
which is built upon an immense rock, and is 
inaccessible except by one narrow path, yielded to 
the British arms after a few days’ vombadtuans in 
1799.—Also a village of Persia, in the prov.’ of Trak- 
Ajemi, 48 m. NNW of Zenghian. 

JEMALNAIG, a town of Indi: "wae ae 
the Carnatic, district of Cuddapah, in N lat. 14° 48’ 

JEMARRU, a territory of Western Africa, 
the S bank of the Gambia, about 120 m. apes From 
the sea. Its cap. is Bruko. 

JEMAYE (La), a village of ESE of St in the dep. 
of re cant. and 6 m. 


Po; 5) 
TEMBA, a small river of Asiatic Russia, which 
rises in the country of the Kirghises, and falls into 


the Caspian sea, in E long. 54° 3 
JEMEIN, 0 © Suntane a tows ot lia aie 


d 83 m. ENE of Bil the Ojiloguin.. 
Pop. 700. bm. ENE of the adjacent moun 


of 
JEMEPPE, a town of Belgium, in the and 
10 m. Hees asm on the 1. ie ca ak 


EMEPPES, a town of Belgium, 
and 4 m. “eto eton oars © 
Pop. 1,700. 
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this monument is 
completely entire. On the exterior it measures 429 
ft. from E to W by 368 ft.; with an arena of 238 ft. 
in length by 182 ft. The height of the level of the 
first gallery is 33 ft., and to the summit 96 ft. The 
interior is much injured. The mosque, the mara- 
pouts, and the village, have all been built of stones 
taken from this vast edifice. Many altars with de- 
faced inscriptions, columns, statues, and fragments 
lie scattered about the environs. The v. has a pop. 
of about 500, who peep @ great portion of the year 
live entirely on the prickly pear or Indian fig. ith- 
in a few miles of the v. is an extensive salt-lake, and 
saltpetre is manufactured here for the government. 

JEMMA, a river of Abyssinia, which rises to the 
Nof Tegulet, in the prov. of Shoa, and, after a course 
of 150 m., flows into the Bahr-el-Azrek, en the 1. 
bank, 210 m. 8 of Lake Dembea. 

JEMMAPPES, or Gemarrrs, a commune and 
town of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, 83m. W 
of Mons, on the canal from Mons to Conde. Pop. 
4,667. There are extensive coal-works in the vici- 
nity.. The French defeated the Austrians at this 
place in 1792. 

JEMMINGEN, or Jemcum, a town of Hanover, 
in East Friesland, 8 m. SE of Emden. Pop. 1,200. 
At this place Louis of Nassau, brother to the prince 
of Orange, was defeated by the duke of Alva in 1568. 

JEMMU. See Jummu. 

JEMNA. See Jumna. 

JEMNATRI. See-Jumnvrrt. 

JEMNITZ. See'Jamnirz. 

JEMSIO, a small town of European Rassia, in 
~ gor. of Finland, district of Tavasthland, on Lake 

ende. 

EMTLAND, or C2srersunps, a province of 
Sweden, bounded by Asele-Lappmark on the N; by 
Angermanland, eneet. and Helsingland on the 
E; by Dalarne on the 8; and by Norway on the W; 
and ying between 61° 30’, and 65° 20’ N lat. Its 
superficial extent is 485 Swedish or 19,618 English 
a m. Pop. in 1839, 45,517; in 1845, 49,077. 

is extensive tract is separated from Norway by 
the great range called the Dovrefield. The W 
of it is overrun with vast c rocks and high 
mountains, spurs of the Dovrefield, covered with 
snow, and intersected with deep valleys and rapid 
torrents; but the central and E part of the province 
484 champaign country, and contains many fruitful 

cts. Rye and barley are the chief products; 
flax is also cultivated, but more frequently hemp ; 
Oats and are raised with success. » Extensive 
forests occur, but large quantities of the finest timber 
are allowed to tahoe dhe grompd on account of the 
difficulty of The annual mean ees 
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in other respects, 
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There . 
Prince Hohenlohe, which had marched from 

burg in a NE direction, in the h 
Pomerania and Kast Prussia; but 
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nity is the old castle of Kirshberg, ins: | 
Its university, founded in 1558, belongs to four pro-— 
prietors: the grand duke having one-half, and the 
other half being shared between Saxe-Gotha, Saxe- 
Coburg, and Saxe-Meiningen. Like other 
ee it has ne a ryt sitar ys 
and philosophy, which are t ‘Tegu- } 
lar and extraordina pane The number of 
students varies considerably ; in 1818 it did not ex- 
ceed 600; in 1847 it was only 425. The uni ch 
buildings consist of a pet class-rooms, a | ; 
hall, an observatory, an anatomical th anda }]- 
repository for the archives. The library contains {| 
100,000 vols., and a collection of mathematical and } 
piyan instruments and models; there is alsoa good 
tanical garden.—The neighbourhood of J. was the . 
scene of the great battle of the 14th October 1806, 
which, by one fatal blow, overthrew the Prussi 
monarchy. The town, though at a distance from the ; 
scene of the closest conflict, suffered considerably. : 
Anxiety on the part of the cabinet of Berlin to k 
the Saxons firm to their cause, had led to the ad- 
vance of the Prussian army beyond the Elbe and 
Saale in the W of Saxony, while the French col- 
lected about 40 m. to the S. Such was the position 
of the two armies about the 8th of October, when» 
Bonaparte, instead of marching N to attack his op- 
ponents, held an E course, to get on their left flank, kK 
and separate them from the Prussian ari Pro- 
ceeding rapidly in a NE direction during 10th, 
llth, 12th, and 13th October, his army completely. 
turned that of we civeneties and wh of — 
14th began by the French retracing t oH 
fighting with their rear towards the Prates done ' 
nions. The number of Prussians in the field is said” 
in the official account recente by that in- 
November 1806, not to have exceeded 85,000 
that of the French was greater; but the main cause 
of the loss of the battle was that the Prussians, par- 
ticularly on the right, fought without concert or 
mutual support, while, on the part of their skilful » 
antagonist, every movement belonged to” well- 
combined and cmpenins plan, The oo 
after the battle, fell back upon Weimar, Erfurt, and ~ 
other places to the E of the scene of action, thus in- 
creasing their distance from the Prussian itory, 
and affording the enemy ample means of interposing — 
between them and their farther retreat; hence the — 
surrender of successive divisions, first at Weimar, 
next at Erfurt, and some days after on the road to 


hich th body had proceeded. 
Thee sti stg : pacar wen under | 
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cone 


this particular regi 

rulers perhaps beyond any other in Syria ;” 
vidence’ of the statement in 

e place and its inhabitants. 

this place with the Jezreel of 

vllage of about 30 or 40 

distant J., is considered 

and Robinson as occupying the site 
ezreel. The surrounding country is 


eet eka is likewise cul- 
erable extent. J, isthe Ginea of 


IZZA, or Jextpscne-Varpar, a town of 
Turkey, on a igke which communicates 

culf of Salonica by a canal 12 m. long, 24 

V of Salonica, in N lat. 40° 48°. It was the 
Pella, oy birth-place of Alexander the Great. 


6,000. 
d ‘UR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
on the 1. bank of the Bolun, in N lat. 26° 14”. 


- JENKIN’S BAY, a bay on the NW coast of the 


of St. Eustatius, where about 400 French 
oops, under the Marquis de Tourville, landed from 
ree frigates on the 26th of Noyember, 1781, and 
di ves masters of the island. 
ery CO. 
phia. 


KINTC ? 

; U.S., 10 m. N of 
. See Jannan. $ 

of Central Africa, situated near 

road to Timbuctu, in N 


a 


JERA‘I (Guyone), or 
in the Malacca ane ag 
| estimated 


JEPITAN, a town of European Russia, in’ 
gi on the Don, 49 m. SE of Tula. — “ei 
gore } 
JEQUETANI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, which has its source in the 
matahi, runs NW, and throws itself into the 
Francisco, on the r. bank, 20 m. below the conflu- 
ence of the Velhas or Guaicuhi. Its prin afflu- 
rue are the Mandassaia, Trahiras, and at Penn 
or Sipo. ; ‘iy 
QUIA, a small river of Brazil, in the proy. of 
Alagoas; which flows into the sea between the Rios 
Poxim and Sio-Miguel. ‘ ee aes 
JEQUIBA’, or Jiqurpa’, a lake of Brazil, in the 
rov. of Alagoas, 12 m. in length, and about 2} m.in 
th, and abounding in fish, which disch itself 
by a river which flows into the Atlantic, 830 m. NNE 
of the embouchure of the Rio Sfio-Francisco. © 
JEQUITIBA, a small river of B in the prov, 
of Minas-Geraes, an affluent of the Rio Velhas, which 
it joins near a town of the same name, 5 Ate 
JEQUITINHONHAA, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Minas-Geraes, which has its source on the E - 
side of the Serra-do-Espinhaco, and NW of Villa-do- 
Principe; runs first N, then NE, and joins the Aras- 
suahy, in N lat. 17° 20’, W long. 41° 20’, whence 
the united streams take the name of erase ng 
flow to the ocean, which they enter in 8 lat. 15° 50’. 
The J. has a total course of about 180 m. en hl 
ceives the tributary waters of the Tabatings, n 
Joto, Itacambira, and Vacaria, all of which flow into 
it from the 1. ‘It is noted for the quantity of dia- 
monds which are found in its channel, especis 
its Red part.—Also a comarca in the same 
bounded on the N and © by the prov, of 
the S by the comarca of Serro; and on the W b 
Rio Stio-Franciseo. It is intersected by, and 
its name from, the above-mentioned river. It is di- 
vided into 4. districts, viz., Formigas, Gur 
Griio-Mogor, and Januaria, and 
20,000 inhabitants. Its is Minas-Ni 
ATL 


alt. 5, 
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Marie 
(Carr), a cape on the S coast of the 
island of H in N lat, 18° 16, 

J (U-DRUG, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of hat, 36 m. SW of Bellary. 

REMYSQUAM, an island on the coast of the 

United States, in Lincoln co., district of Maine, 
which, with Polly island, forms the mouth of Sheep- 
scot river, in Wiscasset bay. : 

JEREZ. See Xurez. 

JERFSO, a small town of Sweden, in the prov. of 
Helsingen, on the river Liusna, 41 m. NW of Soder- 


hamm. 

JERICHO, a township in Chittenden co., in the 
state of Vermont, U. S., 52 m..NW of Montpelier. 
Pop. 1,685.—Also a village in Queen’s co., in the 
state of New York, 173 m. S by E of Albany. 

_ JERICHO, Rrsan, or Erna, a village of Syria, 

15 m. ENE of Jerusalem, the modern representative 
of the ancient city of Jericho, on a small stream 
which flows into the Jordan 3 m, below. It was 
sacked by Vespasian, but restored by Adrian, and af- 
terwards became the seat of a Christian bishopric. 
In the 12th cent. it was destroyed by the Moslems, 
and ars: recovered apt — it — ape but 
remained a village ut 50 mean dwellings, 

mens to be plundered by the Arabs ; 

was to the ground by the re army 

of Ibrahim Pasha in the late Syfian war.—About 2 
m. to the W of the v. are a number of old founda- 
tions, and the vestiges of an ancient wall, which 
some consider to mark the site of the ancient city. 
however, in the midst of a pastoral 
by the Jordan, 18 m. ENE of Jeru- 


JERICHOW, a town of Prussian 


It is situated, 
plain watered 


Saxony, in the 


and 8m. NNE of that town, | 


berias. 


These 
-E of the SE extremity of the lake; and 


stream flows in a very winding but prev: 
course to the Jordan, which it enters on tl 

9 m. direct distance from its point of efflux fr 
SW side of the lake of Tiberias, with a cur 
yds. wide, and as deep as the Jordan 

, JEROME (Sarnt), a commune of France, 
dep. of Ain, cant. of Poncin. Pop. 1,002. — 


chief branch rising to the NE of Beibahun; 

through the plain of Ram-Ormus; enters the terri- 

tory of the Chab Arabs; and flowing SW, a little — 

above Fellahiyah, divides into two ,oneof } 

which flows S, under the name of Lusbah, | the | 

Persian gulf; and the other appears to feed a: Mas! 

which runs SSW to the Karun ste, eae in 

on the l. bank, a little above Mohammarah. Below }} 

the junction of the Abi-Ram, the J. becomes. ; 

and deep stream, running between high mud 

and nowhere fordable. at 
JERRAIRWA, a village of 

prov. of Agra, 

from Gwalior. 

and uncultivated. - 2° ae 
JERSEY, one of the Channel islands, 


* 





cat ho 


across the. 


‘up J.; but there is little trade except what | 


emer co 


‘Blet December 1850 was 158 sailing 
50 tons, and 110 sailing vessels above 
82,277 tons, besides one steamer of 54 


ate and produce.} The climate of J. is 

y mild in consequence of the southern site 
et of the island, and the temperature being 

d by the surrounding ocean, Snow seldom 
nd are of transient occurrence: hence 
es, and other shrubs whick even in Devonshire 
uire protection during the winter months, grow 
ere luxuriantly in the open air, and melons are 
raised in gardens without artificial heat. The mean 
ig temp. is 51°-9; that of summer, 62°-2; of 
QR , 42°-6.—The high land on the N consists 
, of granite; the cliffs on the N coast are of 
sie granite. The S low land consists of schist 
superincumbent on the granite. The sienitic rock is 
i egy? in large quantities at Mont Malo for exporta- 
an to aiagent and France. Its colour is a 
white, and it may be polished so as to resem- 
im an im ar ae a — 
and yellow is occasio met with; but neither 
limestone, nor any oS sm substance, has 
been discovered except in trifling portions; nor is 
or gravel to be found. ere are several 

a springs The soils are such as usuall 

from the decomposition of the rocks of whic! 
» the island principally consists—namely, granite and 
‘schist.—Though J, formerly produced more corn 
than was sufficient for the supply of its inhabitants, 
_ at. present it does not yield more than two-thirds of 
the quantity consum Rents average from’ £4 to 
£5. _ Wheat is the principal grain crop; 
ier oats are alsogrown. Potatoes are exten- 
' ated for exportation, and parsnips for 
and hogs. One of the most valued 
e. The principal manure is sea-weed 
i rial has been 
wth is protected by the 
which allow it to be cut only at 
period of the year on the W, and at 
ferent periods on the E coast. The coteaux 
s yield timber, broom, gorse, and fern; and 
ither too steep nor too rocky, 

- Most kinds of 


p the Pica nagane pr ame 
‘ly the chestnut, the elm, 


and the white 


regan 

e grand depot 

from the Gorey fishery 
market is chiefly —e 
vention was concluded between the French and 
English governments, fixing, in the first place, “de. 
finitive boundaries for the oyster fisheries between J, 
and the coast of France:” and in the next. 
stipulating, “that the subjects of each of the two 
countries should have the exclusive right of 

within 3 m. of low-water mark, along the whole ex- 
tent of coast of the United Kingdom+on the one 
hand, and France on the other.” The produce of 
the Gorey oyster-fishery is estimated at about £25,000 
sp annum, and several hundred boats are employed 
n this branch of trade. The larger ion of in- 
dividuals engaged in the J. oyster fisheries are not 
natives of the island, but of England, chiefly from 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, The season annu- 
ally commences on the lst of September, and fin- 
ishes on the Ist of June. Vessels to arrive 
about the close of August, gradually increasing in 
number as the season waxes later: the real activity 
of the trade, however, is only to be witnessed be- 
tween the months of February and May. Between 
these periods the weekly value of the exports to 
England is not less than £5,000 sterling. It is only 
oysters, however, of a certain size which are allowed 
to be thns exported: according to an act of the'local 
legislature, no oyster can be brought to shore of a 
diameter less than 24 inches. This. enactment was 
passed with a view to ant the beds being drained 
and ruined by the withdrawal of the yo oysters. 
The oysters, however, generally ex 
size immediately bordering upon the 

When taken to England, they are deposited in what 
are technically called ‘parks,’ the coast of 
Essex and on the margin of the From 
these ‘parks’ they are gradually withdrawn to the 
London market as occasion may eee The 

age price at which oysters are p from fish- 
ermen may be stated at about 8s. per tub, each tub 


( are of a 


afford good | containing 3 bushels: they are to be purchased in 


small 2 reyes throughout the island at about the 
rate . ino : 
oyster-vessels rendezvous is that of 

town situated on the E coast of the - A fle 
of not less than 500 sail is sometimes to be witnessed 
at one time in quest of 3 and-upon a moderate — 
calculation 8,000 individuals may be said em: — 



















_ py the governor,—also legislators for life; 8d, T 
12 les of the 12 parishes, elected triennially 
«by the sagan ‘The Crown. officers and the viscomte 
have also seats in the States, and may but 
cannot vote. The States cannot be convened with- 
out the assent of the governor, whe has also a veto 
on its deliberations. It originates and passes laws, 
—raises funds for the public service,—appropriates 
\ the revenue,—and presides generally over the well- 
being of the island. All acts passed by the States, 
| 














if meant to continue in force more than three years, 
must receive the royal assent. The royal court takes 
cognizance of all crimes committed in the island. 
Almost all the laws and customs, both in criminal 
and civil cases, owe their origin to the Norman feu- 
dal system. There is an appeal from the royal court 
to the sovereign in council.—The revenue of J. 
arises from the duty on the importation of wines 
and spirits, from harbour dues, and from licenses 
granted to publicans. The total amount is esti- 
mated at £17,000 a-year: though small, it is said to 
‘be sufficient for the expenditure. The’ salaries of 
the public officers, the expenses of maintaining and 
clothing the island militia, and 0 up the island 
fortifications, are defrayed by England. The regu- 
lar garrison is about 300. The inhabitants, from the 
| ages of 17 to 65, are liable to serve in the militia, 
The whole island militia force is divided into 5 dif- 
ferent regiments, Altogether it may be considered 
to be about 4,000 strong, and in case of emergency 
1,000 more could be brought to the field. The for- 
tifications of J. are strong, and additions are now 
making to them. On the ramparts of Fort-Regent 
there are ranged upwards of 120 32-pounders; Eliz- 
abeth-castle is defended by not less than 70 of a 
similar weight; Mont-Orgueil by perhaps 20. Round 
the whole coast of the island, which in circumference 
measures about 32 m., there are placed 25 martello 
towers, saa positions as near as possible of a 
mile’s distance from each other; and besides the 
martello towers, the coast is also defended here and 
there by forts, to prevent landing in particular locali- 
ties, as in St. Quen bay, Greve-de-Lecq, St. Aubyn’s, 
and others—The ecclesigstical government of J. is 
vested in a dean, appointed by the Crown, arid who 
is also reetor of one of the 12 parishes into which 
the deanery is divided. The dean holds an ecclesi- 
astical court, in which he is assisted by the rectors 
~ of the several parishes: ‘an appeal from his judgment 
lies to the bishop of Winchester. Various dissent- 
‘ing bodies have places of worship on the island. 
There are also numerous schools, including two an- 
cient chartered and endowed schools, and a few par- 
ish-schools with small endowments, a National school, 
nd several highly respectable private seminaries. 
The native youth are almost universally educated. 
‘There is'a general hospital. ; Bix Eagiell snd ve 
newspapers are ‘regularly publi —The 
whole number of English residents in J. amounts to 
pat 8,500, exclusive of the trades-people, settled 
in the Of this number, at least three-fourths 
Consist of officers on the half-pay of the army and 
, der is made 















































English, and Scotch, — gina le 

Tatabitats of the Chanel island, y ii 

Foreigners, é . eect i 
All exciseable articles, and articles su’ ] 
assessed taxes of Britain, are free of ‘and 
taxation in J. Wines and spirits are to be had in 
J. at a greatly cheaper rate than in England; horses, i 
carriages, wi and servants, pay no tax what- — 
ever; the n es of life are, however, about as 
dear as they are in Britain. Viewing the Channel — 
islands geographically, they belong to France as — 
much as the Isle of Wight does to England. The 4; 
manners and customs of the people, th nowecon-  { 
siderably modified by an infusion of B notions, _ 
are French; the language in which religion and law — 
are administered is French; and the vernacular of — 
the natives is a kind of provincial French.—As part _ 
of the duchy of Normandy, the Channel islands be- {| 
came connected with England, when the duke of ~}| 
Normandy obtained possession of the English 4 3 ees 
Since that period, frequent but unsuccessful ag 
have been made by the French to obtain Eid 
of them. CHS ie 

JERSEY, a co. in the W part of the state of Illi- | 
nois, U.S., bounded by the Illinois river on the W, ~ 
and the Mississippi on the S. Area 300sq.m. Pop. {| 
in 1840, 4,535; im 1850, 7,502.—Also a vi in 
Steuben co., in New York, on Mead creek.—. batts Bi 
town in Hudson co., in New Jersey, 58m.NE of {| 
Trenton, on the W side of the Hudson river, oppo- }| | 
site to New York. It is a well laid-out town, and _ 5 
had a pop. of 3,072 in 1840. The New Ji rail- 
road, which is continued to Philadelphia, and the — 
Paterson and Hudson railroad, commence here. — 
The Morris canal, between the Delaware and the — 
Hudson, terminates here.—Also a persion, oie ' 
ing co., in Ohio, 35°m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 932. _ 
JERSEY (New), one of the United States of {| 

America, situated between 38° 57’ and 41° 22) N (}} 
lat., and 73° 58’ and 75° 29’ W long.; and bounded _ i 
on the N by New York; on the E by the Hudson jf} ~ 
river and the’ Atlantic; on the S the Atlantic { 
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ocean; and on the W by Delaware bay and river, } 
which separate it from Pennsylvania and Delaware. _ 
Its length from N to S is 183 m.; its breadth 


towards the N is 70:m., and towards the S 75 m. 
Near the middle of the state, however, from ‘the 
Hudson river on the E, to the Delaware on the W, 
its breadth is only 42m. Its area is 8,320 sq. m., 


or 5,824,800 acres. AA as, OI 
i ting the Hudson 












Rivers ond baye.} Bx and 
Delaware, which respectively bound this state on — 
the E and the W, no rivers of much importance tra- 
verse the country. The principal streams are the 
Hackensack, which rises in the state of New York, 
and joins the Passaic, at the head of Ni -ba 
the itan, which is navigable to the distance | 
16 m. from its mouth in Raritan-bay; the Passaic, — 


which falls into Newark-bay, and is navigable to its 

















face and productions.| The N section of this 

; gancaal ios some elevations; but on leaving 
mnsylvania frontier, the whole country is so 

‘it is difficult to distinguish the ridge sepa- 

the waters that fall into the ocean from those 

fall into the Delaware. The § parts, extend- 

ing 100 m. along the sea-coast, are also level, with 
the exception of ‘some hijls in Monmouth ¢o., which 
ft. above the level of the ocean. A ridge of 
es crosses the state in the parallel of | clams, 

to the N is another ridge from which di- 

several other chains in a S direction —Am 

untains, and in the interior districts, the soi 

ile; in other places it is almost barren, being 

Apo d of loose sand and small rounded peatslons 
and it ie in general very inferior to that of New 
or Pennsylvania. much as five-eighths of 
most of the southern cos., or one-fourth of the whole 
mer almost viaskccaaeon a ‘sandy barren, unfit in many 
‘The good land in the southern 

a _ hs tame al the banks of rivers and creeks. 
we ae gemma” little else but serub-oaks and 


: ‘These sandy lands yield an immense 
mB bog-iron ore, which is worked up to great 
; oe in the iron-works of these cos. In the 
= oar mountainous parts which are not too 
roe no le cultivation, the soil is covered in its 
natural state with spon A oaks, hickories, chest- 
hs . &c,, and when cultivated produces wheat, 
F ryqindion corn; buckwheat, oats, barley, flax, and 
ae 3 of all kinds common to the climate. The land 
‘ r country is good for grazing, and rears 
of cattle for the New York and Phila- 
‘The quantity of cereal crops rais- 
was 1,100,000 bushels of wheat; 10,000 
5,223,000 of oats; 3,050,000 of rye; 980,009 
sm and a 8,000,000 of of Indian corn. Be- 
fein siotst 2,072,060 veshcle of potatcce, 

i state, A ushels of potatoes 
‘Tbs. of hops; heme tons of hay; 2,165 tons of 
1,922 Ibs. of tobacco; 1,966 Ibs. of silk cocoons; 
8. oi Ibs. of bees’ wax; and 897,207 


farmers of New J. have paid 
n to the cultivation of fruits and cagsiabiens 
_ The orchards in many parts of this state are equal to 
‘any inthe United States, and their cider is said to 
_ be excellent. markets of New York and Phila- 


eive from the of New J. 
: r om ums, strawber- 
ries, and other ; cider in large ti- 


ae hehe = 
mon in low groun e 
while the otter and the beaver ss Sh e 
fowl are ducks, geese, pigeons, pheasants, 
plover, and a great variety of smaller birds. — 
are peice aM, HE -coast, and in the rivers _ 
and streams, various kinds of fish are taken. 
most noted are Si Are stockfish, arog ae home 
mackerel, black fish, sea-bass, herrin 
pereh, sun-fish, drum, shad, shell-fish, Carrs 
m oysters. The saiochleneicane tha, 

sea-coast derive a great portion of their subsistence 
fram the fisheries. The number of barrels of fish 
pickled in 1840 was 1,134; of gallons of 
oil procured, 12,000; and of other fish-oils, 80,000, 
gallons. 

‘Manufactures and commerce.] This state is i 
tant as a manufacturing district. In 1840, the value 
of machinery made by 932-men was estimated at 
755,050 dollars.. Considerable quantities of hard- 
ware, fire-arms, and jewellery are made; bricks are 
also a staple article. The woollen and cotton manu- 
factures of New J. are next to those of — York in, 
amount; and in the production of glass and earthen- 
ware it is pre-eminent. Paper is made in large. 
= uantities; and there are very extensive tanneries, 
lour, grist, and oil-mills are numerous. The total 


11,517,582 
—The exports to foreign countries —— 
are of little importance in the aggregate commerce of 
the Union; but the ports of New York and Philadel- 
phia must "of necessity transact the greater part of 
the commercial business of this state,, There were 
in this state in January 1851, 26 banks, with an ag-» 
gregate cap. of 8,754,900 d. —'The Morris eanal forms. 
the most important line of water-communication in 
the state. It extends from Easton on the Delaware 
to Jersey, 101 m.; and was completed in pone oh 
cost of about 2,500,000 d.* The Delaware and 
tan canal-extends from New Brunswick on: the Ra-. 


43 m.« Several lines of 

The Camden and Amboy I 
with a branch to Trenton of 6} m., and another tp 
New ar i _ = paral 


. of tage in | 
184,139; in Tho) at 211,949, 
tin the divisions nd pop of tho 


oe invested in manufactures in 1840 
ols. 









































showing @ decennial increase of 15°5 per cent. In 
1840 it was 873,306, and the decennial increase bhe- 
tween 1840 and 1850 was 81'1 per cent. The num- 
per of slaves held within the state in 1850 was 222. | 
The inhabitants are in their origin a collection of 
Low Dutch, Germans, English, Scots, Irish, and 
New Englanders, and their descendants. National 
attachment and mutual convenienceshave generally 
induced these several kinds of “af 2 to settle toge- 
ther ina body, and ‘in this way their peculiar na- 
tional manners, customs, and char: , have been 
to some extent preserved, especially among the 

r class of people, who have little intercourse 
with any but those of their own nation.—The Me- 
thodists are the most numerous Christian sect. In 
1848 they had 30,156 communicants. The Presby- 
terians perhaps rank next in number. In 1840 there 
were 8 colleges within the state, with 443 students; 
66 academies and grammar schools, with 3,027 
pupils; and 1,207 primary schools, attended by 52,589 
pupils. The principal educational establishment is 
New J. college, founded at Princeton in 1738. 

Government and finance.| The existing constitu- 
tion of this state, as recently remodelled, went into 
operation in Sept. 1844. The governor is elected 
by the people for 3 years, and is ineligible for re- 
election for the ensuing term, His salary is 1,600 d. 
—The legislative power is vested in a senate of 19 
members, or one from each co., who are also elected 
for 8 years.—The general-assembly consists of 58 
members, who must be 21 years of age, and have been 
citizens of the state for at least 4 years, and residents 
one year.—The right of s is enjoyed by every 
white male citizen of the U. 8. who has resided in 
the state one year.—The judicial power is vested in 
a court-of-appeals, a court-of-chancery, a supreme 
court, circuit courts, and other inferior courts—The 
militia of the state numbers 39,171 men. ' 

The financial revenue for 1846 was 163.948 dollars: 
the disbursements 155,174 d. The receipts in 1849 
were 128,583 d.; expenditure 125,541 d. The chief 
sources of income are transit duties on railroads and 
canals, dividends on stock, taxes on railroad stock, 
state-prison surplus earnings, —— licenses, bonds, 
and tax on bonds.—The whole amount of the debt 
on Ist January 1851 was 71,810 d. The value of 
productive property held by the state, 262,986 d.; of 
surplus revenue lent to the cos. without interest, 
764,670 d.; of the school fund, 877,929 d. 

History] This state was included in the patent granted b 
James L. in 1606 to Sir Thomas Gates and cthege, evtencion ait 
the lands situated between the 34th and 49th degrees of N lat., 
with all the islands lying within 100 m. of the coast, The first 
settlements were made he the Dutch: some Danes also settled 
here. In 1664 the territory was given by Charles II. as a dona- 
tion to his brother the duke of York, by whom it was afterwards 
erented to different individuals, The western division came into 
the possession of William Penn, the well-known Quaker, and was 
*old'to an association of Scots Anaba and among 
hom was the celebrated . In 1680 the colony of New 

. from that of New York, and chose an annual assem- 
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JERUSALEM, 
Koddes or El-Kuds,| a city of 
of Damascus, situated in N lat. 81° 46’, E 
18’, 38 m. SE of Jaffa, 76 m. S 
128 m. SSW of Damascus, at an alt. of about 2,000 
ft. above sea-level. Its-site is an clevated piece of 
ground, forming a kind of platform measuring 1,800 
yds. from N to S, and 1,100 yds. from E to W, and 
of a lower level than the environing country, which 
belongs to the great range of limestone hills extend- 
ing northwards from a point to the 8 of 
along the W side of the Dead sea and of the Jordan, 
to beyond Samaria, and declining westwards to the 
shores of the Mediterranean; thus forming a broad 
elevated table-land, diversified with hills and 
and immense masses of bare rock. The city is built — 
upon several hills or summits of this : 


but is itself environed:by other summits of still highe be bs 
elevation, which are separated from those on at 4 Be, 
the city stands by deep ravines, except on the NW, ~ 


where the platform on which the city is built joins 
the table-land. The ancient city of J. has long since 
totally disappeared; not a vestige of the capital of 
David and Solomon now remains; even the 
course of the walls is changed, and the boundaries of 
the old city are doubtful. The modern city extends 
itself, in four separate quarters, over as many hills, 
presenting in its general outline the form of an irre- 
gular loz about } m. long from E to W, and 
adm. broad from N to 8, whoes SW side skirts the 
valley of Gihon, and N side approaches the hill of 
Titus or hill of Skopos; while the E side runs nearly 
N and S along the valley of the Kedron, otherwise 
ealled the valley of Jehos 
is formed by the Mount of Olives, or Jebel-Tur, whose — 
summit has an alt. of 2,397 ft. above sea-level; and 
the S side is skirted by the valley of Hinnom, a’ 
narrower ravine, with abrupt cliffs, which turning 
N assumes the name of the valley of Gihon, whose — 
exterior flank runs into a bare called 
the plain of Rephaim. The brook Kedron and the 
little stream called Gihon, flowing through the valley ~ 
of the same name, unite a short distance below the 
pool or spring of Siloam, and wind their way 

the Wady-en-Nar, among broken mountains, to 
Dead sea. 

General iy.| The city is enclosed by a 
high embattled stone wall, built about 300 years ago, 
and in a state of excellent preservation, the materials 
of which are a compact limestone. These walls are 

rotected by an artificial fosse on the N, on which side» 
. is bounded by a plain which extends upwards 


towers, guarded this point : 
E side, the walls are built close to a ravine, at — 
the bottom of which »is the bed of 
gradually deepens as it approaches 
city; and on the i 


hat: the E flank of which _ 
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range of Mount Olivet. On the SE side the wth 
is continued, and is deeper and broader.. Onthe SW _ 
side there is another ravine—the uh 
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JERSEY SHORE, a village in L- is 
rani U8, onthe Nido of he W bach 
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uses are built upon mountains of ¢ 
. 20, 80, or 50 ft. above felimeme 
otepadias' socecntonee wis ta auknbecr ae 
isregard to convenience, wi is that 
some —_ attention is paid to the possibility of car- 
rying off surplus water. They are without ex 
narrow, seldom exceeding 8 or 10 ft. in breadth, 
The houses often meet; and in some instances a 
building occupies both sides of the which runs 
under a succession of arches barely enough to 
permit an equestrian to pass under them. A canop’ 
yO Of ‘old mate or of plank is anepemded ovek the pete. 
about 10 ft. at the base, varying | cipal streets when not arched. This custom, no 
to 70 ft. in height, according to the inequa- | doubt, had its origin in the heat of the: 
‘the ground, and without any mole or but- | which is very intense in summer, but bald roe 


tresses. They have battlements, long and nar- | gloomy to all the most thro livel 
Sonera any bemrogallle, pre parts of the city. Vacant ; 
: é and height. Some of the | ruins of old walls and broken ci , or by 


large, were probably used in the | pears of enormous growth, are seen towards ; 
gates Getnbh which ‘there is ad- s 
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ut no open square has been purposely left within the 
i ber; the Damascus gate, | walls. In general, the houses are wy “coco 
} on the NW; St. | well built of a species of consolidated limestone, 
towards the E ravine, | cream-coloured and streaked with blood-red, and 
Jericho ; ae are for the most part two or three stories high, with 
name the S, a plain front, without windows in the lower stories, 
the Armenian | so that it has been said that a passenger the 
i streets of J. ma: Sprig vigs >a 
a vast prison; the doors, besides, are so a 
must bend almost double to gain admittance. 
not from the upper pool of | The roofs are either terraced, or rise in domes. ‘The 
other rs are now walled up. | apartments receive their light from the open courts 
formed o — arches, with an en- | within. The ground plot or lot is usually surrounded 
have little sculptural decorati Wy a high enclosure, commonly forming the walls of 
e house only, but sometimes embracing a small 
garden and some vacant ground. The lower ng i 
— consists of arches, oe as te meen 
the superstructure, is occupi: rooms, 
kitchens, cisterns, stables, or acne rooms. The 
principal apartments, which are upon the second 
story, are built against the well of eo eee 
and front upon the open paved courts w! 
of the enclosure. In 
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madly and desert. soil surrounding those 
walls, which seem only to enclose tombs—the solitary 


whose wide ex] no bird 
verses—combine to form a epettlitacgniting in 
f all that melancholy can produce of the most 
sad, all that solitude ¢an exhibit of the most desolate. 
If we enter J., what m! Narrow and dark 
streets—huge bazaars in ruins, in which you see a 
rinkling of Jewish, Greek, and Armenian mer- 
shante—ailacrsble shops for the sale of tobacco, kept 
by Mussulmans—dilap! 
stranger reposes beside his steed—whole districts de- 
serted, houses in ruins, the ground covered with, 
weeds, filth, and rubbish—ivy twining round disjoint- 
ed fi ents, and stunted palm-trees ing uw 
through crevices, ‘Traversing the city, you see the 
white or red cloak of the Mussulman, the dark vest 
of the rayah, or the veils of women who move with 
the hurried step of fugitives. Such is the interior of 
J, There is no joy, no movement, no noise; you 
would take it for a vast prison where the days are as 
silent as the nights, or rather for an immense mo- 
nastery whose inhabitants are constantly engaged in 
prayer.” Chateaubriand’s I ge is very strik- 
ing and peace 4 After citing the lan, of the. 
prophet Jeremiah, in his lamentations on the deso- 
lation of the ancient city, as accurately portraying 
its present state, he thus proceeds:—‘“ When seen 
from the mount of Olives, on the other side of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, J. presents an inclined plane, 
| descending from W to E. An embattled wall, forti- 
_ fied with towers and a Gothic castle, encompasses the 
city all round; excluding, however, part of Mount 
Zion, which it formerly enclosed. In the W quarter, 
and in the centre of the city, the houses stand very 
close; but in the E part, along the brook Kedron, 
you perceive vacant spaces,—among the rest, that 
which surrounds the mosque erected on the ruins of 
the temple, and the nearly deserted spot where once 
stood the castle of Antonia, and the second palace 
of Herod. The are heavy square masses, 
very low, without neys or windows ; they have 
flat terraces or domes on the top, and look like pri- 
sons or sepulchres. ‘The whole would to the 
res one uninterrupted level, did not the steeples of 
the churches, the minarets of tho mosques, the 
Summits of a few cypresses, and the clumps of 
= ae of the — On beholding these 
é buildings, encompassed a stony eountry 
you are ready to inquire if th as pensin noma 
monuments of a cemetery in the midst of a desert.” 
Dr. Olin’s description of the view from the summit 
of the Mount of Olives is more hically mi- 
hute: “The summit of the mount ” he says, 
's about half-a-mile E from the city, which it com- 
pletely overlooks every considerable edifice and al 


idated inns, where the Arabian | the 


hem gate, already mentioned. ‘T) 

Jerusalem is but partially built 
of a ram ag 

that of a crowded city. 1 

green with gardens and 

other large vacant tract 


p | the Haram, [or i 


covered with verdure. 
also two or 
small ns. The ch 
the only conspicuous 
domes are striking obj 

‘buildings which, either 

are likely to engage the attention. 
minarets mark the position of so 
different parts of the owe 
because of their elevation ak the 


Many ruinous piles and a thousand disgustin 
are concealed or disguised by the distance. — 
inequalities of surface, which exist to so 
extent that there is not a level street of an, 
in J., are also unperceived. From the 
nempragd ear of view, a few olive and fig: 
seen in the lower part of the valley o 
a ee the side of Oli 
patchy he 3 cides of toes L 
on t city, on 

and Ophel. N of Jerusalem, the olive 

more numerous as well as thr 


predominate in this 
dro ee eed eee ee 
on all sides of the town.” ical 
fhe Holy Sepulchre) |The grant shjent of sintatio! and 
lee arena eee 


_Dolorosa._ 
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to the service of the sepulchre, and 

stir for many “type or even during 

from the sepulchre. In the course of Pas- 

d ly, they perform a variety of ceremonies, 

, propriety.dnd decorum of which seem at least questionable, 

¢ contemplating the front of the church, which has some- 

of the aspect of our old cathedrals,” says a very 

pass into what seems a theatre rather than a 

lemn, rich, or ancient, but a modern building, 

with hard and tawdry gewgaws, that hurt 

eyeand soul. “The Greek priests, tall handsome men, 

long locks floating on their shoulders, in 

gilded gowns, press through the dense and 

wd, chanting and eir censers. Further on 

monks in their Franciscan habits, issuing, 

their simple chapel, singing litanies. Ano- 

upon a soldiery, lounging 

ide their plied yonets. Up stairs the Arme- 
work. Th 
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turn brings 





EF 


¢ arched windows of the dome 
are thronged with sheeted women, Below, on the pave- 
stand or are men of all col- 

a webby faces with white turbans 
‘Abyss 8, folding their blue mantles 
black in sugar-loat caps of 

grey serge, lean in niches. A puir of 
ee Seen ee from a little scanty box 
Sepulchre, which is the Coptic chapel, and sud- 
naman which mount from their cen- 
who start from their ruminating 

ing themselves with great fervour, All 
— place and what goes on there, 
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scuffle annually takes place upon 
of the crucifixion.” ag copra erp 
on Se: Ceietion. pigrims, nt 

wet rwery & oho that this spot cannot possibly have 
theatre of the great events so long commemorated upon 
certain that there is not the least trace of a hill such as 
described to be; the ground being entirely level, except 
rise of about 20 leading up to the altar, the 
of crucifix! is is so obvious, that travellers 
to su) that Helena artificially levelled the 
wi eras ps agony tome 
seems very impro! at that pious princess 
studiously obliterated every trace of the events 
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com 
great antiquity, and the t about J.; 
proof, or even probability, that this colossal monument 
erected in honour of the nage whose name it 







They form part 
tending along the foot of all the hills which surround J. to the g 
and E. These, however, do not compose the whole of the sepui- 
chral antiquities of this city. On the NW side, near the gate of 
Damascus, are seen the sepulchres of the kings. 

Mosque yo Omar.) The Moslems have ated the site of 
Solomon's temple to their own worship. The renowned Sak. 
hara (d) is the grandest and most ancient religious edifice of al} 
those erected by the followers of ‘the Prophet’ since the rise 
of Islamism, and equal in point of sanctity to that of Mekka, 
‘This splendid edifice was built rd the caliph Omar immediately 
after the capture of J. in 637. ¢ crusaders, while they held J., 
converted this mosque into a Christian church, but the victorious 
Saladin restored it to its original use. The dimensions of this 
noble enclosure are 1,489 ft. long, by 995 ft. broad. It containg 
two mosques,—the Sakhara in the centre of the enclosure, and 
the Akhsa on the 8 side. We extract a few passages from Dr, 
Richardson's elaborate and minute account of this building: * In 
the sacred retirement of this charming spot, the followers of the 
Prophet di it to saunter or repose as in the Elysium of their 
devotion, and arrayed in the gorgeous costume of the East, add 
much to the beauty, the interest, and solemn stillness of the 
scene, which they seem loath to quit either in going to or coming 
from the house of prayer, In the midst of this court, but nearer 
to the W and 8 sides, there is an elevated platform, about 14 ft, 
square, called Stoa-Sakhara; some parts of it are higher than 
others, as the ground on which it is erected is more or less ele- 
vated, but it may be said to average about 12 or 14 fi. above the 
level of the grassy court. Round the edge of the Stoa-Sakhara 
are numbers of small houses, five of which on the N side are ov- 
cupied by sanones or religious ascetics; one on the 8 is for the 
doctors of the law to hold their consultations in; one on the W fur 
containing the oil for painting the brick and tile for the repair 
the Sakhara; the rest are places of private er for the differ- 
ent sects of Mussulmans or ‘believers,’ which is the meaning of 
it beauty of the platform, — as of 












four spacious doors, each adorned with a porch, which 
from the line of the building, and -_ considerably up 
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resting on the side or narrowest surface. y 
on a close inspection than they do when viewed 
i tegration indicates a much 
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is square; of another, octagonal; 
round; the sides of each pannel run down the an, 
eee pps pilaster, and give the 
side of the edifice was set in a frame. 
or lower story of the 
small tiles of about 8 or 9 


the marble 
is faced wit! 
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by a high railing, so that all entrance to ‘the holy stone,’ or 
contre of the mosque, is completely shut up, except by one door, 
which is open only at certain hours for the purposes of devotion. 
Bat that to which this teniple owes both its name and existence, 
isa irregular oblong mass of stone that occupies the céntre 
of the mosque. It is a mass of compact limestone, the same as 
that of the rock on which the city stands, aud of the other moun- 
tainé about J,; and if I had not been told that it is a separate 
stone, I should have imagined it a part of the native rock that 
had been left unremoved when the other parts were levelled down 
for the foundation of the building. It rises highest towards the 
SW corner, and falls abruptly at the end where are the prints 
of the ees foot. It is irregular on the upper surface, the 
same as When it was broken from the quarry. It is enclosed ail 
round with a wooden railing, about 4 ft, high, and which in every 
place is nearly in contact with the stone. I have already men- 
tioned that there is a large cover of variously coloured satin sus- 
pended above it, and nothing can be held in greater veneration 
than the Hadjr el Sakhara, or the locked-up stone. Under it 
there is an apartment which is entered by a stair that opens to 
the SE."—The governor's house is a fine structure, sarmounted 
by a dome, and abutting on the wall of enclosure of the mosque 
of Omar, 
ion.]) The population of J. can be only 
conjectured, as it is constantly fluctuating. Dr. 
Richardson estimates and classes it as follows: 5,000 
Turks, 5,000 Christians, and 10,000 Jews. Buck- 
ingham, on the contrary, estimates. the Mussulmans 
as the most numerous class; and says that the male 
Jews do not exceed 1,000, while the females amount 
to about 3,000,—a disparity which he accounts for 
from the circumstance, that Jewish widows of all 
ranks, and from all quarters, flock thither, as they 
are sure of support from their own community. 
Mr, Joliffe’s estimate is the following: 4,000 Jews, 
800 Latins, 2,000 Greeks, 400 Armenians, 50 Copts, 
and 18,000 Moslems: total, 20,250. * In this estimate 
the Christians are certainly underrated, and the 
Moslems overrated; but it is impossible, from want 
of accurate data, to determine the relative propor- 
tions of so motley a a Dr. Richardson’s 
estimate is founded on Turkish authority; and one 
would think the Turks could have no possible mo- 
tive to underrate their own numbers. Mr. Brown 
ms. 
Colonel Chesney is of opinion that, in 1830, the pop. 
scarcely exceeded 15,000 souls, of whom more than 
one-third were Moslems. Mr. Wilde estimates the 
entire resident pop. at 30,000, ‘The influx of Chris- 
tun and csigor “aang with their servants, gives 
to the pop. at di nt seasons of the yegr, acces- 
sions ng from 2,000 to 8,000. Handsome wo- 
men are rarely seen; are in general of a melan- 
ofa deadly white complexion, 
mien. The circumstance of their 
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unlikely that its frequ among the lower classes” 
in some parts of Rasps on a similar ar 

sons in easy circumstances adopt the Turkish cos- 
tume, with a high turban. Both the Turkish and 
Arabic ]; are commonly spoken in the city. 

The Mahommedans of J. form a distinct branch 
in the great family 
has always treated them with great caution and for- 
bearance, and made concessions to-them as to the 
tribes of the desert. It may be said, that the dis- 
ciples of the Koran are fanatic in proportion to the 
sanctity of the place they inhabit; ere gd more 
intolerance at J., at Damascus, at Mekka, and at 
Medina, than in any other Be ge of the empire. 
The conquest of Algiers, which so forcibly impressed 
all the nations of the East, produced a very power- 
ful effect in J. The Mahommedans now - Form 
bitterness and violence in their relations wi ris- 
tians than formerly, and if they insult or curse the 
giaours, it is in a whisper or secret. Nevertheless a 
Catholic, a Greek, or an Armenian, should be cau- 
tious how he ventures alone into the Hardt-al- 
Moslemin, i. ¢., ‘Quarter of true believers.’ It is 
to Christians a foreign country, that eannot be 
traversed without peril,—a dark and hostile city, 
abounding in snares and secret vengeance,—and in 
which the figures that one meets are like wandering 
shadows, 

The most desolate portion of this desolate city 
is assigned for the residence of its ancient lords. 
The different quarters of J. resemble so many 
cities in one enclosure, separated from each other 
by their several creeds, habits, and customs. The 
children of Israel, who have received the worst por- 
tion in all the cities of the East, are not better 
treated in the city of Solomon. Round the Hérat- 
al- Yiid, i. e., ‘Jewish quarter,’ inthe hollow between 
the hills of Zion and Moriah, extends a long desolate 
space, which might be termed the common sewer of 

Here, in the midst of stunted hedges, are often 
seen heaped up the carcasses and bones of horses, 
asses, and dogs, mixed with broken Lyons yet to 
this quarter, the most miserable and filthy part of 
the city, and redolent of bad odours, the descendants 
of the city’s ancient lords are compelled to confine 
themselves. “In going to visit a respectable Jew in 
the holy city, it is a common thing,” says Dr. Rich- 
ardson, “to pass to his house over a ruined fore- 
ground and up an awkward outside stair constructed 
of rough unpolished stones that totter under the 
foot; but it we as you ascend, and at the top 
has a res; je appearance, as it ends in an agree- 
able platform in front of the house. On entering 
the house itself, it is found to be clean and well-fur- 
nished; the sofas are covered with Persian 
and the people seem happy to receive you. 
visitor is entertained with coffee and tobacco, as is 
the custom in the houses of the Turks and Christians. 
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‘do not. ‘They ure not forward in presenting them- | as they form portable and nape monas | 
| 
























selves, and must be sought for.” © the inhabitants of Greek an 
J. has been phage ng. fi of different orders of | The retail trade carried on within the city is quite 
insignificant. The bazaars are scantily su with 
provisions, tobacco, coarse cottons, an er articles 
of prime necessity. “I made,” says Dr. Olin, “care. 
fal inquiries of fatelligent gentlemen long resident 
here, with regard to the general condition of the 
people, who all agree that nearly the whole popula- 
tion are in abject poverty. A few Turkish officials, 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military; some remains of 
the old Mahommedan aristocracy, onee powerfal and 
rich, but now much impoverished and nearly extinct, 
together with a few tradesmen in easy circumstances, 
form almost the only exceptions to the prevailing 
{ 


Christian monks. These consisted originally of va- 
rious nations and professions, each of which had a 
quarter assigned to it; but the number has of late 
been reduced to four, the Latins, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Copts. Besides vie ive apartments, 
each ity has altars and a sanctuary 1 yao 
allotted to its own use. The great object of ambi- 
tion to each has been the possession of the Hol 
sepulchre,—a privilege often contested with sue 
pi and animosity, especially between the Greeks 
Latins, that, in disputing the entrance, they 
have sometimes proceeded to blows and wounds, 
mingling their blood with the sacrifices, In 1690, 
through the indefatigable exertions of the French 
king, the Latins were secured in this much coveted 
possession; and though Christians of all nations can 
procure access to the church, they alone can solem- 
nize in it any public office of religion. Their em- 
ployment is to trim the lamps, and to make devo- 
} tional visits and processions to the several sanctuaries. 
! They also receive and lodge the pilgrims, and serve 
as — to them through the different holy places 
of J. The Latin convent is called St. Salvador, 
and belongs to the Franciscans. It is a large build- 
ing, like a fortress, into which pilgrims are received, 
with all their stores and we gtd A large part of 
the convent, surrounding this court, is appropriated 
to their accommodation. The sleeping-room usually 
allotted to English travellers is neat, the walls white- 
and the beds have a cleanly appearance. 
On the roof, which is vaulted stone, are carved the 
names of numerous travellers. ‘This convent is sup~ 
ported by donations from persons of all ranks, and 
particularly from princes in Catholic countries. The 
Greek monastery consists of many separate small, 
but well-supported, establishments. The Arme- 
nian convent is the largest in J., and is main- 
tained with a remarkable degree of splendour, and, 
at the same time, of order and cleanliness: every- 


patriarch makes his appearance in a flowing vest of 
silk; receives his visitors with royal stateliness; sits 
amid elonds of incense; and regales them with all 
ai phnd of a Persian court. 

, and commerce.| J. is a place without much 
trade or commerce; it forms, however, a kind of 
central point between Arabia, Egypt, and Syria; 
and as such, is a rendezvous for parties en in 
commerce. Its manufactures are confined almost 


a There is not a single broker among the 
whole population, and not the smallest sum can be 
obtained on the best bills of exchange short of Jaffa 
or Beyrut.” 

Environs,] Almost all travellers have represented 
themselves as disappointed by the first appearance 
of J. at a distance. “The approach by the Gaza 
road,” says a recent anonymous tourist, “is per- 
haps the least favourable for a first impression of J. 
When, after surmounting one by one the rugged || 
summits of the surrounding mountains, expecting 
every moment to look down on the Holy city, a 
bare wall and a Turkish fort sneaked unimposingly 
into view before me, I must candidly own thatI did | 
not experience any of those powerful emotionswhich | 
a first view of J. might be expected to awaken. Yet || 
toa traveller approaching by almost any other route, 
when he looks down upon the city, and sees at a 
glance all the objects which remind him of her an- 
cient glory and present degradation, the sight can 
scarcely fail to call up sensations of the most vivid | 
description. But the view that I saw reminded me | 
of nothing more than that J. is a Turkish town of | 
some*15,000 inhabitants.” Dr. Clarke, indeed, de- || 
scribes it as “presenting a magnificent assemblage | 
of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monaste- 
ries;” but Dr. C. approached it by the road from | 
Damascus, towards which the whole city, lying upon | 
an inclined plane sloping to the NE, itself. | 
Approaching the city from the S, the eye rests only 
on a line of dark and naked wall, enclosing the 
higher part of the city, with the domed-roofs; a few 
minarets here and there swelling above the walls; 
and a three-capt hill, the mount of Olives, in the 
distance. Lamartine says: Weta rm aspect of 
the environs of J. may be described im a few words. 
Mountains without shade,—valleys without water,— 
the earth without verdure,—rocks without grandeur. 






































Here and there a few blocks of gray stone start up 
out of the and fissured earth, between which, 
beneath the shade of an old fig-tree, a Same or a 
hyena arg occasionally seen to emerge the fis- 
sures of the roak. A few plants or vines over 
the surface of eer and parched soil; in the 
distance is occasionally seen a of olive trees, 
casting a shade over the arid side of the mountain, 
the mouldering walls and towers of the city #p- 

ing from afar on the summit of Mount Zion. 
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the sepulchre, and other objects, supposed to 
pe Pony: i from their local eign. é shells, 
of the substance called mother-of-pearl, are inge- 
niously, though coarsely, sculptured into various 
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was Jerusalem during all the time that we spent | 
within its walls. Not a sound ever met our ears 
put the neighing of the horses, who grew impatient 
under the cree: rays of the sun, or who furrowed 
the earth with their feet, as they stood picketed 
round our camp, mingled occasionally with the cry- 
ing of the hour from the minarets*or the mournful 
cadences of theTurks, as they accompanied the dead 
to their cemeteries. Jerusalem, to which the world 
hastens to visit a sepulchre, is itself a vast tomb of a 
people; but it is a tomb without cypresses, without 
inscriptions, without monuments, of which they have 
broken the gravestones, and the ashes of which 
appear to cover the earth that surrounds it with 
mourning, silence, and sterility. We cast our eyes 
back frequently from the top of every hill which we 
assed on this mournful and desolate region, and at 
ength we saw, for the last time, the crown of olives 
which surmounts the Mount of the same name, and 
which long rises above the horizon after you have 
lost sight of the town itself. At length it also sunk 
beneath the rocky screen, and disappeared like the 
chaplets of flowers which we throw on a sepulchre.” 
Climate.| The climate of the mountainous tract 
on which J. is situated, differs from that of the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and America, more in the 
alternations of mi and wet seasons than in the de- 
grees of temp. e variations of rain and sunshine, 
which in the W exist throughout the whole year, 
are, in Palestine, confined chiefly to the latter part 
of antumn and winter; while the remaining months 
enjoy, almost uninterruptedly, a cloudless sky. The 
annual rains, ‘the early rains’ of Scripture, usually 
commence in the latter half of Oetober, or the be- 
ginning of November; not suddenly, but by degrees; 
which gives opportunity for the husbandman to sow 
his fields of wheat and barley. During the months 
of November and December, the rains continue to 
fall heavily; afterwards they return only at longer 
intervals, and are less heavy; but at no period dur- 
: ,ing the winter do they wholly cease. Snow often 
falls in Jerusalem, in January and February, to the 
depth of a foot or more, remade not usually remain 
long. Rain continues to fall, more or less, during 
the month of March, but is rare after that period. 
During April and May, the sky is usually serene, 
the air mild and balmy, and the face of nature, after 
seasons of ordinary rain, still green and pleasant to 
the eye. Showers occur occasionally, but they are 
mild and refreshing. In ordinary seasons, from the 
cessation of showers in the spring, until their com- 
mencement. in October or November, rain never 
falls, and the sky is usually serene. If, during the 
winter, there has been a ciency of rain, the hus- 
dman is certain of a crop, and is also perfectly 
Sure of fine weather for the ingathering of his har- 
vest. The high elevation of Jerusalem it 
the privilege of a pure atmosphere; nor does the 
heat of summer ever become oppressive, except dur- 
ing the occasional prevalence of the south wind or 
Tn autumn the whole land has become dry 
and parched; the cisterns are nearly empty; the few 
Streams and fountains fail; and all nature, physical 
ps animal, looks forward with longing to the return 
of the rainy season.—The medium temp. at J., ac- 
Petey Pager register extending from June 1848 to 
_ me 18°-58 of Reaumur, or 62°-46 of Fah- 
‘this ¢ followin; 8 sages the general results of 
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The American expedition under Captain me 
while encam scauer the walls, in ue month o 
May 1848, found that the therm. did not range 
below 52° in the night.—In the surrounding country 
olives, figs, wheat, barley, dhoura, lentiles, melons, 
cucumbers, artichokes, and many leguminous plants, 
and potatoes, are cultivated. ‘The silk-worm is also 
reared, and some silk is made. 

Government.] The local government of J. is con- 
ducted by a mutsellim, or military governor; a mula- 
kadi, or chief of police; and a mufti, or chief judge, 
The two former are appointed by the pasha of Da- 
mascus. : 


History] The Salem of Melchizedek, who met Abraham in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, appears to have occupied two of the | 
hills, Mounts Akrd and Zion. About 1879 ». c. it was taken by 
the Jebusite branch of the Canaanites, descended from Jebus, 
who built a fortress called Jebus on Mount Zion. The comy 


ous 
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sent name. The two northern portions of the city were taken by 
Joshua B. c. 1442; but 400 years elapsed before David took the 
upper city or castle on Mount Zion and made Jerusalem the me- 
tropolis of his kingdom. That the neighbouring hill of Mount 
Moriah had been early regarded as a sacred spot appears from 
its having been chosen as the place for the sacrifice of Isaac, and 
also from the command given to Dan to rear an 

Herodotus himself gives it the name of C 

and this epithet it retains to the present 

Kuds, ¢. e. ‘the Holy,’—Kuds-el-Shiref, i. e.* 

Just,"—and Beit-el-Macaddes, i. e. ‘Holy 

hommedans, who regard it as a place of pil 

tity to Mekka and Medina. The city, and the second 

that of Zerubbabel, were taken by Alexander the Great; 
again in B,c. 200 by Pompey; and subsequently the tem 
pillaged by Crassus. Herod the Great adorned the city; 
with it the whole of Judea became a Roman 

vince under his grandson, Agrippa II, The subsequent 
the Jews brought about its siege and destruction by Titus, a 
70. Adrian rebuilt the city on the site it now ocen; and gave 
it the name of iia Capitolina. In 613 it was taken by the 
Persians, from whom it was recovered by the Greeks. In 686 it 
capitulated to the Caliph Omar, by whom the great mosque 
erected on the site of the temple. The Crusaders occupied J. 
from its capture in 1099, till it was taken by Saladin in 1188. 
Afterwards it was subject to the Latin princes, then to the 

tians, and finally, in 1519, to the Turks, But with the ex 

of a trifling tax, now understood to be abolished, and rigid exelu- 
sion from the mosque of Omar, the Christians and Hebrews have 
long enjoyed the privilege of flocking to the Holy city. 


JERUSALEM, a town of Austria, in Styria, in 
the circle and 30 m. ESE of Marburg. 

JERUSALEM, a ag ny, Yates co., in the 
state of New York, U.S., 5m. W of Pennyan, watered 
by the W branch of Crooked lake, and by one of 
its affluents. It has a hilly surface, but possesses a 
fertile soil consisting chiefly of clay and gravelly 
loam. Pop. in 1840, 2,935.—Also a village in South- 
ampton co., in the state of Virginia, 70 m. ESE of 
Richmond. 

JERUSALEM (Sovrn), a village of Hem 
township, Queen’s co., in the state of New York, 1 
m.SE of Albany, consisting in 1840 of about 
dwellings. 

JER , a river of Russia in E 
gov. of Saratov, which has its source i 
and 76 m. ENE of Saratov; runs SSW 
district of Kamichin; turns and 
into the Volga, by the 1. bank, 18 m. 
chin, and after a course of upwards 
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JERVIS Bay), an indentation of the coast of 
New South Wales, in the co. of St. Vincent, 96 m. 
SSW of Port Jackson, in § lat, 85° 9, and E long. 
150°. It is formed by two promontories terminating 
on the N in Cape Perpendicular, in § lat. 36° 6’ 28”, 
and on the S in Cape George. Its length is 12 m., 
and its t breadth 9 m. , At the entrance, 
which is about 2 m. in breadth, is Bowen island. This 
bay affords excellent anchorage, and is well-shel- 
tered on all sides. On the W it receives a creek of 
the same name. 

JERVIS (Care), a high bold headland of South 
Australia, in Sturt Land, at the extremity of a penin- 
sula, opposite Kangaroo island, from which it is se- 
ox hy Backstairs passage, in S lat. 35° 38’, E 

. 188° 9. It forms the SE point of the gulf of 
St. Vincent. The § side of this promontory, ex- 
tending E 3S nearly in a direct line for 7 leagues, is 
a steep rocky shore, much cut by gullies or ravines, 
and covered by short scrubby brushwood. 

JES See Jesutmir. 

JESAN, or Guesan, a town and port of Arabia, 
am Yemen, in the principality and 35 m. WNW of 
Aba-Arish, and 90 m. NNW of Loheia, on the Ara- 
bian gulf. Senna grown in the environs, and coffee 
from the district of Kobail, are extensively exported 
hence, and a considerable trade is also carried on 


with Africa, 

. JESAOULOVSKAIA, a town of Russia in En- 
in the gov. of the Don Cossacks, on the r. bank 

of the Don, 162 m. NE of Novo-Tcherkask. : 

JESBERG, an amt or bailiage and village of 
Electoral-Hesse, in the prov. of Lower-Heése, circle 
and 13 m. SSW of Frizlar, and 23 m. SW of Cassel, 
on the r. bank of the Gilsa, at the confluence of the 
Treisbach. Pop. 1,210. It possesses a castle, and 
has three annual fairs. Pop. of bail. 6,958. 

JESCHOWITZ, a range of mountains in Turke 
in Europe, in Bulgaria, in the NW part of the aniek 
of Sophia, extending a di of about 86 m. from 
Mount Vidick, near the source of the Lom, on the 
NW, to the 1. bank of the Isker on the SE. 

JESE-NAHR, a — of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and district of Kherson, near Nikolaiev. It 
is inhabited exclusively by Jews. 

_JESERLO, or Isenvo, a lake of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, in the district of Ilfow, near the S confines of 
Lower Wallachia, and near the 1. bank of the Da- 
nube, with which river it is connected by several 
arms, It is 15 m, in length, and about 5 m. ‘in 

JESERO, a lake of Dalmatia, in the § part of th 

a lake ja, in the rt of the 
circle of Macarsca. It is about 9'm. in length, and 
8 m. in breadth, and contains numerous woody islets. 
Its waters are pure and beautifully limpid. ~ 

_JESI, a town of the Pontifical states, in the deleg. 
and 17 m. WSW of Ancona, on the 1. bank of the 
Esina. Pop. 16,100. It is enclosed by a wall, and 
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: a cathedral, 5 parish-churches, numerous 
convents, and a theatre. It extensive ma- 
nufactories of silk and len hosiery, and has 5 
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JESMONI, a town of Russia in Barope, in the 
gov. and 78 m. E of Minsk, district and 50 m. BSK 
of Borisov, on the r. bank of the Oslika. 


of Anhalt-Dessau, 


JESNITZ, a town of the d 
18 m. 8 of 


bail. and 9 m. S of Frassdorf, 


suburbs, and a church, and several paper- 
ynills, manufactories of linen, and breweries. 

JESR-ERKENE’, or Dsnsr-Erkene’, a smal) 
town of Turkey in Europe, in the i 75 m. N 
of Gallipoli, at the confluence of the Erkené with the 
Maritza. It has a mosque, an hospital for the poor, 
and a bath. The Erkené is here crossed by a sub. 
stantial bridge. 

JESROD, Jesxouts, or Jusrowta, a town of the 


on the l. bank of the Mulde. Pop. 2,820. It has 3 | 


the 8 range of the Himalaya chain. It contains 9 
handsome edifice forming the residence of the rajah, 
and has a small bazaar. 

JESSAMINE, a central county in the state of 
Kentucky, U. S., a area, hilly but fertile, 
of 256 sq. m., bounded on t 
Kentucky, and intersected by Jessamine and 
man creeks, and branches of Clear creek. Pop. in 
1840, 9,896; in 1850, 10,274. Its cap. is Nicholas. 
ville.-—Also a township of Clarke co., in the state of 
Missouri. 


Punjab, in the prov. and 90 m. NE of Lahore, near 
{ 


in the sanj. of Semendria, which has its source in 
Mount Rudnik; runs N; and joins the Danube at | 
Semendria, 7 m. above the confluence of the Mo | 
rava, and after a course of 75 m. 

JESSEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- 
qnys regency and 55 m. NE of Merseburg, circle and 

m. 
Pop. 2,425. It has 2 churches and an hospital— 
Also a village of the kingdom of Saxony, in the bail. 
and 4m. NNE of Meissen, and 17 m. NW of Dres- 
den. Pop. 1,000. 

JESSO, or Yxso, a large island of Asia, the situ- 
ation and extent of which long presented an embar-, 
rassing problem to modern phers: some sup- 
posing it to be a continent little inferior to Enrope 
in dimensions ; others reducing it to an inconsiderable 
island; and others representing it as portion of 
Eastern Asia, very nearly united to the NW shores | 


of America. Later observations, combined with i} 


those of older date forgotten and neglected, have dis- 
pelled these obseurities,.and a more satisfactory ac- 
count can now be given of this particular portion of 
our globe, which, it has been ascertained, is an island, 
nominally at least belonging to Japan. Its figure ap- 
proaches that of an irregular triangle, extending about 
300 m. in len or from | 
Nadeshda or Nadiejda, in 41° 25’ 10” N lat., and) , | 
10’ E long,, to Cape Romanzoff, in N lat. 45° 25° 50”, 
and E long. 141° 50’, The centre of the island lies 
in about 143° E long. Its coasts are washed on the | 
WwW by the sea of Japan or et of Te the 
by the a 





sea of Okhotsk; on the E by the 
on the § it is -divided ae we 


Pop. 804. i 
JESSAVA, a river of Turkey in Asia, in Servia, || 


of Sehweinitz, on the r. bank of the Elster. i 
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izators. The general aspect of J. is wild and 
mountainous A 1 and rugged chain traverses 
it from N to §, parallel to which, it is conjectured, 
another ranges at some distance, Several of the 
mountains exhibit active volcanoes, and some of 
them are extinct volcanoes; three of the former, 
separated by short intervals, stand von the shore of 
Volcano bay. Gold and silver-mines, it is reported, 
were wrought in the E parts of the island by the Ja- 
panese during the 17th cent., but they seem to be 
now abandoned. The soil is of unequal quality, and 
mach of the, surface is uncultivated: perhaps also 
the climate is unfavourable for agriculture. It has 
been remarked that the N extremity of J. seems to 
possess advantages over the 8. Nevertheless, about 
Endomo harbour the soil is good, and the produce 
luxuriant. Wild grapes.are abundant. The woods 
contain elm, oak, ash, and all the common trees of 
England; while the gardens exhibit the ordinary 
esculent plants. Millet and other grains are grown; 
but the natives are little addicted to agriculture, and 
subsist principally on wild fruits or roots, and by 
hunting and fishing.—Fish is found in great variety 
in the surrounding seas. A particular species of an- 
chovies, called nistng, of delicious flavour, frequently 
appears in vast shoals on the surface, being driven 
towards the coast, it is supposed, by whales; and 
salmon are abundantly caught either for use or win- 
ter store. Whales, porpoises, and turtle, are nume- 
rous. Trepang or biche-de-mar is obtained by diving 
among the rocks, as also various other animals of the 
mollusea tribes whose names are not yet recognised 
in the works of naturalists, and many crustacea. Of 
birds there are numerous aquatic species resembling 
those of Europe: eagles, hawks, crows, pigeons, and a 
yellow bird resembling the linnet in colour, occur. The 
quadrupeds are horses—which have perhaps been 
introduced by the Japanese —- wolves, foxes, dogs, 
bears, deer, and rabbits. ‘The dogs resemble those of 
Kamtschatka, but are of a smaller breed. They are 
trained for draught, and hasnessed to sledges in win- 

‘ter, which would indicate that during a portion of 
the year the ground is covered with snow. These, 
however, it is likely do not exhaust the list of quad- 
rupeds on this island. : 

- is inhabited by two distinct races of mankind,— 
the aborigines, who call themselves Ainos, and the 
Japanese, who have wrested the island from their 
possession, and now hold them in servitude. The 
opinions entertained r ing the former, who also 
inhabit the island or peninsula of Saghalien, are sin- 
gular and discordant. See article Arnos. The 
Ainos around Endomo harbour, and indeed through- 
out the island, subsist principally on dried fish, boiled 
with sea-weed, and mixed with oil. They have also 
seme fruits and vegetables; but excepting about Mat- 
sumai, their cultivation of the earth extends no far- 
ther than to scanty patches; and their subsistence 
on the whole seems precarious. The men occupy 
themselves in the more laborious pursuits of hunting 
and fishing, while the women are in domes- 
tie duties, making cloth of the bark of trees, and sew- 
ing and embroi which they do very neatly. 
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It is divided into five districts, and the government 
is committed to the prince of Matsumai. Each dis- 
trict is under a chief, whose consideration is propor- 
tioned to its extent and pop. The inhabitants always 
add the name of their ict to their own name,—a 
— y which has been observed in the New Hol- 

ders. Matsumai or Matsmai, said to signify ‘the 
Town of firs,’ is situated towards the SW extremity 
of the island, in N lat. 41° 82’, E long. 140°. - It ex- 
tends along the margin of an open bay, about 4m. 
wide at the entranee, and ascends the rising grounds 
behind. This town, which has not been visited b 
modern Europeans, and is of considerable magni- 
tude, being supposed to contain 50,000 inhabitants, 
is built of wood and fortified. During the indepen- 
dence of the Ainos they resorted to the N parts of 
Japan, for the purposes of traffic, with peltry. the 
skin of a kind of seal called rakko, eagles’ feathers 
for arrows, and other commodities; and at present it 
is probable some ‘trade is still carried on with them. 
—In the words of a learned geographer, who wrote 
in the middle of the preceding century, “no country 
of the terrestrial globe has been so differently 
sented for these last 150 years as the land of Jeso, 
Jezo, Yego, Eso, Jedso, Jesso, Yesso,”—names by 
which, as well as Insu, it was known. The Japa- 
nese seem to carry back the history of this island to 
a period corresponding with the second year of the 
Christian era, at which period it was probably called 
Mozin, and, according to Chinese histories, was di- 
vided into 55 provs. or districts. In 658 the sov- 
ereign of Japan sent a fleet hither with troops, who 
conquered part of the inhabitants, then divided into 
three races, one of which was characterized as savage. 
But the proper history of J. is considered as com- 
mencing in 1448, when Fakeda-Noboe-Firo, crossing 
the straits, subdued one-half of the island, while the 
other half submitted to him, and his descendants 
still inherit the government of it. 

JESSORE, a district of Hindostan, in Bengal, 
bounded on the N by the Ganges; on the E by the 
districts of Dacca and Backergunge; on the S 
the bay of Bengal; and on the by the Hugli. 
The southern part is in the Sunderbunds. Its area 
has been estimated at about 5,000 sq.m. The soil 
is extremely fertile, and consists of low marshy is- 
lands or tracts covered to great extent with jungle, 
and infested with pirates. The soil is in man 
extremely fertile, producing rice, timber, indigo, 
betel-nuts, ganja, long-pepper, &c. The mulberry- 
tree is also grown here with the view of the culture 
of silk. The produce in salt is considerable, and 
forms a lucrative branch of government m 4 
Pop. in 1801, 1,200,000. The chief town is Jessore, 
or Murley, a small place. 

JESTETTIN, an amt or bail., and village of the 

d-duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Upper 
Ehine 8 m- NE of Constance, about 1 m. from the 
r. bank of the Rhine. Pop, (Cath.) 780. It has an 
old castle and a custom-house. Pop. of bail. 5,126. 

JESUL, a small town in the Punjab, near the 1, 
bank of the Indus, 10 m. § of Leia, on the 
thence to Multan. : 

JES or Jaysviair, a Rajput state 
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ent give scope to its other sources of wealth. 
ts chief local advantage is its central position be- 
tween India and the Indus. Its only article of native 
produce, fit for export, is wool of fine quality, 
which is obtained from a breed of white sheep not 
common in India. Little timber is found in the 
country. The towns are all built of stone, terrace- 
roofed, and of an imposing appearance at some dis- 
tance. With the exception of the cap., however, 
none are of the least importance. The natives of 
J. are industrious in their habits, and frequently 
emi, in youth, settling in Palli, Bikanir, or other 
trading cities; when they have acquired a compe- 
tency, they return to their native localities. An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, subsists between it 
and the British government; but it is not subsidized 
either with men or money. It is ruled by a Rajput 
chief called the rawul, whose revenues amount to 
about 2 lacs of rupees yearly, of which more than 
one-half is derived from transit duties.—Its cap., of 
the same name, is a handsome city with 20,000 in- 
habitants, in about 26° 56’ N lat. It is walled, and 

has a very strong citadel at its SW angle. 

J. ESUPOL, a town of Austria, in Galicia, in the 
circle and 10 m. NNE of Stanislawow, at the con- 
fluence of the Bistritza with the Dniester. 

JESSUP’S LANDING, a village of Corinth town- 
ship, Saratoga co., in the state of New York, on 
Hudson’s river. Pop. in 1840, 200. 

JESUS, a town of Ecuador, in the intendency of 
Assuay, on the S bank of the Napo, 60 m. WNW 
of St. Miguel.—Also a town of La Plata, in the in- 
tendency and 260 m. ESE of Santiago, on the Rio 
Yspin Grande, an affluent of the Parana.—Also a 
town of Chile, in the prov. and 70 m. NNE of Con- 
cepcion, at the confluence of a river of the same 
name, with the Itata—Also a town in the same 
proy., 180 m. NE of Concepcion, at the junction of 
the Cato and Nuble. 

JESUS, a small island of the S. Pacific. NNW 
of the Friendly islands, in S lat. 7° 5’, and E long. 
175° 12’, 

JESUS (Ise), an island of Lower Canada, in the 
district of Montreal and co. of Terrebonne, separated 
from the island of Montreal, on the E, by the Riviere- 
des-Prairies, and by the Riviere-St.-Jean, or Jesus, 
on the W and N, from the mainland. Its length 
from NE to SW is 21 m., and its greatest breadth 6 
m. Its surface is level, and its soil generally fertile 
and well-cultivated, producing grain, legumes, and 

y frait in great abundance. ‘In the SW are fine mea- 
I dows and excellent pasture-land. The island forms 
a seignory, and is divided into 3 parishes. It con- 
tains a considerable number of well-built houses, 
scattered along the lines of road, but in no locality 
sufficiently ted to form a village. Commnu- 
- nication with the islands of Montreal and Bizard is 
|} maintai Scielanlly ened Mon ferries. ict island ic 
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Plata, 45 m. WNW of Monte Video, in § lat. 94° 
89’, and W long. 57°. 

JESUS-DE-RIO-BLANCO, a village of Mexico, 
in the state of Nuovo-Leon, i5 m. NE of Nativadid, | 
and 50 m. SE of Monterey. 

JESUS - DE- MONTES - CLAROS, or Varry 
Granpp, a town of Bolivia, in the dep. and 112 m, 
SSW of Santa Cruz-de-la-Sierra, on one of the head. 
streams of the Rio Grande. 

JESUS-DEL-MONTE, a town of Cuba, in the 
dep. Occidental, and jurisdiction of La Havana, 
Pop. 2,648. 

‘THOU, a small island in the English channel, 
am. SW of the island of Herm, and 3 m. E of 
Guernsey. It is attached to Crevichon by a shingle 
causeway which is covered at half-tide; and is sur- | 
rounded by rocks, but on the side towards Herm | 
affords good anchorage. The number of its in. 
habitants does not exceed a dozen. It affords good 

asture. 

JETKOUTSK, a fortress of Russia in Asia, in 
the gov. of Orenburg, district and 23 m. 8 of Tché- 
liabinsk, near the W side of a lake of the same 
name. Pop. 1,200. It has a church, and contains 
a garrison of 350 Cossacks. 

JETTE, a department and commune of Belgium, | 
in the.prov. of Brabant, arrond. and 3 m. NNW of 
Brussels. Pop. of dep. 2,261; of com. 1,866, It 
has several breweries and distilleries of gin. 

JETTINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Swabia, presidial and 3 m. SSE of Burgan, and | 
23 m. W of Augsburg, on the r. bank of the Mindel 
Pop. 1,631. 

JETTINGEN (Oser and Unter), two villages 
in Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Schwarzwald, 
bail. and SW of Herrenberg, containing tively 
760 and 760 inhabitants. In the vicinity of the for- 
mer are the castle and fine domain of Sindlingen. 

JETZE, Juerze, or Jeerzen, a river of Germany, 
which has its source to the 8 of Betzendorf, in Prus- 
sian Saxony, flows N past Saltzwedel, enters Ha- 
nover, passes Wustrow, Luchow, and Dannenberg, 
and falls into the Elbe on the 1. bank at Hitzacker, 
and after a course of about 60 m. 

JETZENDORYF, ‘a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Bavaria, presidial and 14 m. N of Dachau, 
and 24m. NNW of Munich, on the r. bank of the 
Ilm. Pop. 255. It contains 2 churches, and pos | 
sesses a brewery and a distillery of brandy. © 

JEUIPE, a river of Brazil, in the proy. of Bahia, 
which has its source on the Sierra-de-Trabanga, and 
throws itself into the sea 6 m. SW of the mouth of 
the Rio Sao-Francisco, and after a course of about 
30 m. Its estuary is named Barra-Nova. 

JEUMONT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Nord, cant. and 6 m. ENE of remem on the 
Sambre. Pop. 647. It has an iron foundry and 
marble works, and carries on a considerable trade 
in linen. 4 

JEURE (Sart), a commune of in the 
dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. and 5 m. WSW of 
‘tacos nan eee It has an annual fair for 

orses, Cal n, &¢c, 

TEURE- DE. QUINTENAS Sr.), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Ard cant. and 5 1. 
E of Satillieu. Pop. 1,028. scien 
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the N by the German ocean; on the E and SE by 
the Jahde, an arm of the North sea; on the 8 by 
the circle of Neuenburg; and on the Ww by the king- 
dom of Hanover. It is 18 m. in length, and about 
12 m. in medium breadth, and comprises an area of 
60 sq.m. Pop. ogee It is “ryan oe ss or 
ipal parts, viz. the seignory of J. properly so ; 
pays a the bail. of J ever, Minsen, and Tettans, 
and the seignory of Kniephausen. Along the coasts 
are numerous locks, forming the outlets of the canals 
py which the country is drained of its superabundant 
waters, and the gates of which open and shut with 
the action of the tides. This seignory comprises the 
ancient districts of Wangerland, Ostringen, and Rus- 
tringen. It fell in 1663 to the house of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, and passed by inheritance in 1793 to the 
empress Catherine II. In 1807 it was ceded by the 
emperor Alexander to the king of Holland, and in 
1814 fell, with the seignory of Kniephausen, to the 
duke of Oldenburg.—The town is 7 m. from the 
shore of the North sea, and 86 m. NNW of Olden- 
burg, on the Sieltief canal. Pop. 3,361. It is sur- 
rounded by a ditch and ramparts, the latter serving 
as public promenades, and has 4 gates and a suburb. 
It contains a large castle, a Lutheran and a Catholic 
church, @ synagogue, an orphan’s asylum, a chari- 
table institution, and a gymnasium, and possesses 
several tanneries and distilleries of brandy. Cattle- 
fairs are held here monthly. The trade of the locality 
is chiefly carried on at Hocksiel. Pop. of bail. 7,226. 

JEVINGTON, a parish in Sussex, 5 m. SSW of 
Hailsham. Area 2,099 acres. Pop. in 1851, 325. 

JEWALA-MUKI, a celebrated place of Hindu 
pilgrimage in the Punjab, 10 m. NW of Nadan. 
The town has a pop. of about 3,000. The temple, 
which confers sanctity on the place, is a small build- 
ing about 20 ft. square, containing a shallow trough 
in the floor in which a stream of natural gas supplies 
a sheet of perpetual flame, which is used to consume 
the offerings of the devotees. 

JEWETT CITY, .a township in New London co., 
in the state of Connecticut, U. S., 47 m. E by S of 
Hartford. Pop. 900. 

JEYPUR, ; eheand or Jarpur, a Rajput state of 
Hindostan, adjoining Bikanir on the S and E. The 
N part is called Shekhavati; and has an area of 
5,400 sq. m., with a pop. of 500,000. The S part, 
called Dhundar, has an area of 9,500 sq. m., with a 
pop. estimated at 1,500,000. The soil is generally 
sandy and arid; but produces wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, The revenue of the state is estimated at 
about £1,000,000, of which £80,000, with five-six- 
tenths of any surplus after defraying the expense 
of certain religious endowments and of the govern- 
tment, is paid in tribute to the East India company. 
e ‘inci town, called Jeypur, or Jeyapura, 
in N lat. 26° 55’, E long. 75° 52’, 82 m, 
Nussirabad, is said to be the handsomest 


situat 
ENE of 
town in Hindostan. It is enclosed on three sides 
by hills of a moderate height, surmounted with sev- 
= forts and other works, but at such a distance 
ma the town as not to afford it much protection. 

he hills, though apparently destitute of verdure, 
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ordinary beauty of J. strikes the stranger. 

of narrow miserable streets, across Which, as at 
nares and elsewhere, one “pe almost leap, 
large houses crowded with filthy huts, here is 
which for extent, width, and re 

considered noble in any part of 

long, with a breadth of between 80 and 90 ft. The 
houses on either side have the most exact and pleas- 
ing uniformity, except at the corners, where other 
streets run into this, and here in some places are 
Rajput temples, and in other situations ornamented 
cupola-buldi opposing each other, which give a 
gay and tas fal variety to the scene. This Chonk 
is wholly a series of shops or warehouses, and the 
buildings are confined to the ground floor; but above 
them rises a sort of balustrade, or open screen, of 
fretwork masonry, and this again is crowned by a 
light turret. The whole is white, and the general 
effect singularly beautiful. From the palace, which 
forms apparently’ almost an entire quarter of the 
city, rises a lofty minar of a very elegant form, over- 
looking the Chouk, into which run other streets of 
almost equal width to that already described, regu- 
larly meeting each other at a central point, where 
the Chouk forms several squares, and in the middle 
of these are large reservoirs of masonry, now dry, as 
also the channel of the canal running through the 
city by which they were formerly supplied. The 
works, however, appear throughout in the most ex- 
cellent order, and add greatly, even without water, 
to the beauty of the city, which presents a rare and 
pleasing appearance of cleanliness and neatness, ex- 


| cept in the number of little temporary sheds for the 


sale of goods in the very centre of the streets and 
squares, covered over with white cloth and filled up 
with bales of goods, like a large fair. The temples 
are of stone, and viewing them from a little distance, 
their forms, though somewhat grotesque, are by no 
means destitute of beauty. The gates only of the 
palace which, with its gardens, occupies a sixth r— 
of the city, present themselves to the streets. ie 
palace is said to possess within itself oe tanks, 
groves, &c., and to have many buildings of fine 
white marble. Intention or imagination given 
it the form of a peacock’s tail full spread. It is a 
pretty light building, but has no character of mag- 
nificence; abounds in little windows, seeming to 
mark the gaudy spots of the tail, and is crowned 
with small gilt spires, &. The houses are stuccoed 
and painted externally, and have projecting lat- 
ticed balconies of stone work. The pop. is estimated 
at 60,000. The principal manufactures are cloths, 
swords, and a eg 
JEZERSKY, a fort of Turkey in Europe, in 
Bosnia, in the sanj. and 60 m. WNW of Banjaluka, 
and 17 m. WSW of Novi, on an affluent of the Unna, 
JEZIERNA, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 
24 m. SE of Zloczow, and 15 m. NW of Tarnopol, 
near a small lake. 
JEZIERZANY, asmall town of Galicia, inthecirele | 
and 15 m. SE of Czortkow, and 60 m. E of Stanis- 
lawow, between the Niclawa and Sered.—Also a town 
in the circle and 25 m. ESE of Stanislawow. 
JEZIORI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
and district and 15 m. E of Grodno, near the E bank 
of a lake formed by the Pira. , 
JEZIORNA, a town of Poland, in the gov. of 
Mazow, obwod and 10 m. SSE of Warsaw, on the 
Jeziorza, an affluent of the Vistula. j 7 
@ name given hy gs ‘Turks to ancient 
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Turkey in Asia, in the pash. and 120 m. ESE of 
Tiharabhle, om Atenulyielend Porued by the Tigris, and 


about2}m. in cireumf. It isenclosed by alow wall, and 
is still a place of some importance, though much of it 
was laid in ruins y the artillery of Mehemet Reshid 
Pasha in 1837. It occupies the site and contains 
extensive remains of the ancient Bazebda. <A bridge, 
now nearly in ruins, across the Tigris, connects 
the island with the mainland. J. forms the ‘capital 
of an hereditary principality; at present & germ 
by Bederhan Bey, whose dominions stretch a day’s 
march into the plain, and two-days’ march into the 
mountains towards the Persian frontier. This little 
territory is about 80 m. in length from W to E, and 
‘about 60 m. broad. The chief seldom makes his ap- 
pearance in J., except to meet some Turkish function- 
ary, or to transact business connected with the villages 
of the plain; his common residence is Derghileh, a 
‘strong fortressin the mountains. From this fastness 
he is in the habit of moving continually upon excur- 
sions to the different points of his little kingdom. 
The inhabitants of his territory, naturally industrious 
and lightly taxed, are in a flourishing condition, and 
aiaiautly stocked with grain and cattle, while their 
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neighbours, under the dominion of the Porte, are 
} reduced to misery and distress by the heavy exactions 
} to which they are subjected. The result is that the 
: burdened populations abandon their villages, and 
} seek eveeanens their thriving kindred in the ter- 
ritory of Bederhan Bey, who receives them hospi- 
tably, and settles them in the vacant spaces of the 
thinly-cultivated region. This tide of emigration 
has been going on for many years. “Thus has the 
reputation of this chief gradually grown; his sub- 
—_ have multiplied, and look up to him as a father; 
is name is continually in their mouths, and they 
appeal to him as the redresser of their wrongs and 
the arbiter of their differences. His word is law; 
the disputes which he has decided are irrevocably 
settled, and at the beating of his drum the whole 
pop. will start up in arms. Such is the bright side 
of Bederhan Bey’s character: unhappily it is over- 
matched by the dark. His fanaticism has instigated 
him to crimes that find no parallel in our day, and 
ual in atrocity the worst achievements of the 
i t bigotry in ages past.” During the warwhich 
| the Grand seraskier, Mehemet Reshid Pasha, waged 
against the Kurds in 1836, Bederhan Bey was be- 
{ sieged in J., taken prisoner, and sent to Constanti- 
{ From thence he was raised by Hafiz Pasha, 
$ who succeeded Mehemet Reshid, to the rank of 
mirali or colonel in the Turkish army; and shortly 
after he was restored by the Porte to the dominion 
of his ancestors over the district of J. Since that 
time to the present, his reputation and power have 
been continually increasing. 
JEZOW, or Jeséw, Juzé1s, a town of Poland, 
in the gov. of Masow, obwod and 15 m. WNW of 
» Rawa, and 55m.SW of Warsaw. Pop. 3,036. It has 2 
and ries of cloth, 
Galicia, in the circle and 
11 m. NNW of Stanislawow, and 6 m. SSE of 
-Halicz, near the 1. bank of the Bistrica, a little 
above its confluence with the Dniester, 
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Sarawan; and extending between 26° and 29° N Jat 
and between 65° and 67° 80’ E long. It comprise, 
an area 200 m. in length from N to 8, and 150 », 
in breadth from E to W, and a total su ies of 
about 20,000 sq.m. Extensive ramifications of ¢h, 
Hala mountains on the E; of the mountains of Sarg. 
wanee on the NW; and of those of Kounaji oy 
the S, cover the greater part of its surface, the 
valley of Sohrab onthe NW, that of Khozdar towards 
the centre, and the plain of Wudd, forming the only 
level tracts of any extent. The principal rivers are 
the Mulah, by which the Mulah or Gundava pags jg 
intersected, the Oornach to the S of the plain of 
Wnudd, the Durruk or Nal, and the head-streams of 
the Poorally. The'climate is temperate, and rain jg 
of frequent occurrence, but the soil possesses little 
fertility, and exhibits less cultivation than the adja. 
cent prov. of Sarawan. Its pop., estimated by 
Masson at 30,000, consists of Beluchis and Brahui 
chiefly nomades. ‘The prov. is divided into 7 dis. 
tricts, viz. Pundurun, Zuhuri or Zehri, Soherab, Nal, 
Khozdar, Zedi, and Wudd. ‘Its chief towns are Nal, 
Khozdat, and Zehuri. 

JHALAWAR, or CHALawarag, a district of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Gujerat, in the NE part 
of the peninsula of that name, —- along the 
S coast of the gulf of Cutch and of the Runn, It is 
generally flat, and, excepting in the vicinity of vil- 
lages, destitute of wood. Its principal productions 
are wheat and cotton. The chief towns are Daran- 
gitra, Wudwan, Limri, Hulwied, Wankanir, and 
Moravi. : 

JHALORE. See Javore. 

JHALLODE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gujerat, district and 60 m. NE of Chumpanir, 
and 105 m. E of Ahmedabad, on the Muchun. 

JHAMI-KAMA, a river of Hindostan, in the 
principality of Sikim, which descends from the Phak- 
phok mountains, runs SE, and joins the Teesta. 

JHANNEVIE. See Jauyevi. 

JHANSI. See Janst. 

JHANSU-JEANG, a fortress of Tibet, in the 
prov, of Tsang, near the Pairiom-Tchon, 37 m. SE 
of Teshu-Lumbu, and 150 m. SW of Lassa, in the 
valley of Jhansu, on a rock which rises nearly per- 
pendicularly to a considerable height. The valley 
of J. is extensive, and presents the appearance of 
having been the bed of a lake. It is very fertile, 
and possesses a fine climate. It is chiefly noted for 
its manufacture of a peculiar species of cloth, con- 
sisting of an intermixture of white and brown 
closely woven, rarely exceeding half-a-yard in breadth, 
but forming a remarkably warm and pliant fabric. 

JHAROS-BERENY, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat of Schiimeg, 20 m. NE of Kopreinita aad 30 
m. W of Kaposvar. It has a castle. 

JHARRA, or Jarna, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Cutch, 57 m. NW of Bhooj, near the shore 
of the Runn. 

JHINJANA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
and 60 m. N of Delhi, aud 25 m. NW of Paniput- 

JHONKUR, or Jour, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Malwa, 20 m. E of Ougein, consisting 
in 1820 of about 500 houses. eee 
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JHYLUM. See Jerum. . 

JIDDA, Jrppan, or Jeppan, aconsiderable com- 
mercial haven of Arabia, on the shore of the Red 
sea, in the prov. of the Hedjaz, in N lat. 21° 28’ 
90”, E long. 89° 18’ 15”, or W of Mocha 4° 1’ 45”; 
517 m. from Mocha, and about 700 m. from Camo- 
ran. It is surrounded by a low barren country, with- 
out vegetation—except a few date-trees, and nearly 
destitute of water, in front of a range of hills 10 m. 
from the sea. It may be consid as the port of 
Mecca, which is 45 m. distant, and is supported 

artly by the trade with India and Egypt, and partly 
by the concourse of pilgrims from the coast and from 
the opposite regions of Africa, who cross at Suakin 
to reach that famed seat of Mahommedan pilgrimage. 
The town is superior to that of Mocha. It is sur- 
younded on the land-side by a wall with towers and 
a ditch, ro | m. square, and makes a good appearance 
with its white minarets, from the sea, in consequence 
of the ground rising behind. The houses are two or 
three stories high, built of large blocks of madrepore ; 
the streets are regular, but very narrow, which in this 
climate affords the advantage of their being shaded 
during the greater part of the day. The windows 
are latticed. There are 5 mosques and a few khans. 
The harbour lies N and 8S, with a breadth at its 
widest part of 780 yds, at its narrowest of 340 yds. 
The quays are small, and only adapted for says or 
small vessels; those of a large size anchor 3 m. from 
the town, in 12 fath. water. The entrance to the 
harbour, which is formed by a succession of coral 
reefs, is narrow, an@ shows rocks a few feet under a 
ship's keel, but the anchorage is excellent. When the 
wind blows strong, the side of the reefs exposed to 
its force become fringed with a white feathery curl, 
which increases in height on their edges as they ex- 
tend to seaward: the outer one receives the first 
shock of the sea, which, broken as it rolls over each 
suceceding reef, becomes subdued to a mere ripple 
ere it reaches the innermost barrier. The landing- 
place is in front of the pasha’s palace, which is plea- 
santly situated close to the sea; the custom-house 
likewise faces the sea, and is a lofty handsome build- 
ing. At the S extremity of the town is a small 
castle, and the other angle of the wall towards the 
sea has also a fort.—The imports into J. in 1839 
amounted in yalue to £461,600. Of these £207,880 
were from India and China, and £84,720 from Suez. 
The value of the exports from J. to Suez in the 
same pose amounted to £70,840, and to Massowah 
and Abyssinia to £20,000. The imports consist of 
plece goods and rice from India, spices from Malacca, 


| ‘ind wheat, butter, and tobacco from Egypt, to which 
| 1s added a small quantity of spices, beetle-nut, opium, 
, Star, tin, and tobacco. 
; cole from Yemen, dates from the interior, and coral. 


e chief exports are 


The returns are made chiefly in Spanish, Venetian, 
«nd German coins, and occasionally a few pearls. The 


| duties, which, according to our treaty with the Porte, 


ought to be only 5 per cent., have been raised under 
Pre ybe pretences to 10 per cent., and yield about 
57000 d. The public markets are well supplied, 
ut the ole at of provisions are high. The shops are 
about 8 ft. square. 


extends over Suakin and Massowah. The I 
consists of 200 Turks and Arabs. In 1811 
Ali seized upon this port.—At a little distance from 


J., there are cisterns in which the water is carefully — 


collected when it rains, and these are kept carefully 
¢losed and barricaded. Her 

JIGA-GUNGHAR, or Jixarna-Gunecar, a 
town of Tibet, on the 8 bank of the Sanpu, 50 m. 
SW of Lassa, in N lat. 29° 58’, E long. 91° 28. It 
is reputed to be a-very large place, and next to 
Lassa in ro tae among the towns of Tibet. 

( 


JIGUANI (San-Pasto-pe), a town of Cuba, in 
the E dep. Pop. 1,451. 
JI ZE, a town of Tibet, cap. of the prov. 


of Tsang, 150 m. WSW of Lassa. Pop. said to 
amount to 23,000 families, exclusive of a garrison 
of 5,800 men. 

JILLIFRI, a village and factory of Senegambia, 
in the Barra territory, 1 m. NE of Albreda, on the 
r. bank of the Gambia, 

JILPY-AUMNAIR, a fortress of Hindostan, m 
the prov. of Gundwana, on the S bank of the Tupti, 
40 m. E by N of Burhanpur. 

JINGELLA CREEK, a branch of the Upper 
Murray or Hume river, in the district of Morram- 
bidgee, New South Wales. 

JIQUILISCO BAY, an inlet on the coast of San 
Salvador, in N lat. 13° 30’, W long. 88° 20, at the 
mouth of the San Miguel river. 

JISP, a village of Holland, in the prov. of N 
Holland, 12 m. SW of Hoorn. Pop, 2,084. 

JITOMIR, or Zyromrers, a town of Russia, the 
cap. of the gov. of Volhynia, on the 1. bank of the 
Teterev, 735 m. S of St. Petersburg. Pop. in 1833, 
26,428. It has manufactures of leather, and of linen 
and cotton stuffs; and a trade in wax, honey, tallow, 
salt, and wine from Hungary and Wallachia. It is 
the see of the Greek and the Catholic bishops of 
Volhynia. 

JOA, a town of India, in the Punjab, in N lat. 
32° 50’, on the Salt range, 50 m. E of the Indus. 

JOACHIM (Sarvt), a village of France, in the 
oon of Loire-Inferieure, cant. of Pont-Chateau, 9 m. 
SW of Savenay. 
several inconsiderable settlements in S. America, 

JOACHIMSTHAL, a mining town of Bohemia, 
among the Erzgebirge mountains, 18 m. N of Eln- 

en, on the Weseritz. In the neighbourhood are 
rich mines of silver and cobalt, which were discoy- 
ered in 1516, and, in the interval from 1586 and 1601, 
produced 306,000 marks of silver of 8 oz. each. 
4,386, who are chiefly employed in mining, or in 
making thread and lace.—. 
sia, in the prov. of Brandenburg, circle of Anger- 
munde, aa SS] = Prentzlow. eS ie California, 

JOAC AN), & river ©} pper i 
issuing from a Chintache srr ae pall eager 
lakes, and conve ie nae, ti 
the t valley VP Catifornia which lies to the S of 
the bay of San Francisco to the common 
it forms with the Sacramento at the head 
see article Catirornia, p. 191}. Thi 
ead have an alt. of about 1,000 ft. 
and the descent of the river through 

7 ft. per mile, Its channel is 
of the Sacramento; and at low water 
i than those of 
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Pop. 3,280.—Also the name of 













JOANA, a fort and town on the N coast of the 
} island of Java, in DB long. 111° 10’, 13 m. W of Ram- 
; . It is situated a few miles inland, on a fine 
{ river whith flows out of a lake in the incerior, is na- 
: vigable for vessels of considerable burden, and has a 
rapid current. The country around yields rice, tim- 
ber, a little indigo; and the natives spin cotton yarn, 
The town extends about a mile along the river. 
JOANNES. See Maraso. — 
JOANNES, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Ba- 
} hia, rising in the district of Sao-Francisco, and flow- 
ing into the sea 8 m. NE of Itapuan. 
OANNINA. See Janna. 
JOAO, a small island near the coast of Brazil, in 
$ lat. 1° 22’. 
JOAO (Sao), a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Siio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, and comarca of the —. 
t 






soes. Pop. 600, of whom about 60 are Whites. 






ordinary articles of provision, and. rearing of cattle, 
form the chief branches of local industry.—Also a 
town in the same prov., in the district of Triumpho. 
~—Also a village of the prov. of Minas-Geraes, in the 
comarca of Paracatu.—Also a river formed by the 
junction of several streams which descend from the E 
side of the ridge which sr somiger the bed of the up- 
per course of the Xingu from that of the Araguay; 
rans ENE; and joins the Aragnay 60 m. below the 











the proy. of Mato-Grosso, in the district of Cuiaba. 
Its inhabitants, numbering about 1,000, are In- 
dians, and possess little civilization—Also a parish 
in the same prov., in the district of Minas-Novas.— 
Also a town in the same prov., and comarca of Rio- 
de-Jequitinhonha, 45 m. SW of Minas-Novas. It 
consists of about 100 houses, closely surrounding the 
church. Rice, millet, and kidney-beans are culti- 
vated in the environs, and exchanged in Minas-No- 










—aAlso a small town in the same prov., on the r. 
bank of the Rio Piracicéba—Also a river of the 






the Pati and Aguas-Claras, which descend from the 
Serra-de-Santa-Anna; runs first SSE, then E, and 
throws itself into the Atlantic near the town of Bar- 
ra-do-Rio-de-Siio-Jo&io, and 24 m. N of Cabo Frio, 
and after a course of about 60 m. Its principal af- 
fluents are the Curubichas, Bananeira, Ipuca, Lontra, 
and Dourado, on the |.; and on the r. the Gaviiio, 

























Lake Juturnahiba. The J. is navigable at its mouth. 
On its 1. bank is a mountain of the same name.— 
Also a village of the prov. of Parahiba, in the dis- 
trict of Villanova-de-Souza.—Also a village of the 
same prov., in the district of Montemor, on the r. 


have churches.—Also a river of the same prov., one 


of the head-streams of the Rio Parahiba. It waters 
the district of Villanova-de-Sao-J ofo, and is navi 


the Jaguari 





398 , 


was founded by the Jesuits in 1698. The culture of 


confluence of the Rio-das-Mortes.—Also a village of 


yas and Diamantino for other articles of provision.. 


prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, formed by the junction of 


Ouro, and Bacaxa. The latter forms the outlet of 


bank of the Mamanguape. Both of these villages 


ble 
during the rains for canoes—Also a village of the 
prov. of Ceara, in the district of Sio-Bernardo, on 
be. It has a church.— 
the prov. of Piauhi, in the district 
the river from which 
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JOAO (Sao), or Sao-Joao-pas~Tres-Barnas, 
a river of Brazil, in ci gg anew “egy 
which runs 8, and flows ry a large mouth into the 
channel by which the island of Sio-Francisco is sep. 
arated from the continent. ‘ 

JOAO-D’ALIBAIA (Sao), or ALIBALA, @ district 
and town of Brazil, in the prov. of Siio-Paulo, on 
river of the same name. Its inhabitants, estimated 
in number at 7,000, employ themselves in agricul. 
ture, and in rearing cattle and pi 

JOAO-AMARO, a village of Brazil, in the proy, 
of Bahia, on the river Paraguagu, 90 m. W of Nur 
tiba. Pop. 500. 

JOAO-D’ANADIA, or Anap, a small town of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Alagoas, and comarca of 
Anadia. Its inhabitants, about 1,200 in number, 
consist of Whites, Indians, and half-caste. They 
carry on a considerable export trade in cotton, in 
exchange for articles of European manufacture. 

JOAO-D’ARAGUATA (SA0), a new missionary 
settlement in Brazil, in the prov. of Maranhfio, near 
the Tocantins river. 

JOAO-BAPTISTA (Sao), a village of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, and co- 
marca of the Missdes.—Also a village in the proy. 
of Pernambuco, and island of fam atest a 





town in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and comarca of | 


Rio-das-Mortes. 

JOAO-BAPTISTA-DE-MABBE (Sao), a town 
of Brazil, in Guayana, on the 1. bank of the Rio Ne- 
gro, 40 m. SSW of Fort St. Jose. 

JOAO-BAPTISTA-DO-PRESIDIO (Sao), a 
town of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and 
comarca of Barbacena, on one of the head-streams ot 
the Casca. ‘The number of the inhabitants is esti- 
mated at about 4,000. Their employments consist 
chiefly in the culture of the sugar-cane, millet, and 
“eng Se the distillery of brandy, and the rear- 

of pigs. 


ing of pigs. 

JOA0-DA-BARRA (Sao), Sao-Joao-pe- Pa- 
RAHYBA, Sa0-J0A0-DA-PRAIA, or Pararpa-po-Su1, 
a district and town of Brazil, in the prov. and 180 
m. NE of Rio-de-Janeiro, on the S bank of the em- 
bouchure of the Parahiba. Pop. 2,000. The houses 
are built of wood and earth, and are only a single 
story in height. The building of coasting-vessels, 
and fishing, form the chief branches of local indus- 
try. The district consists of a sterile sandy tract, 
and is separated from the prov. of Espiritu on the N 
by the Rio Cabapuana. 4 

JOAO-DA-BOCAINA (Sao), a town of Brazil, 
in the proy. of Mato-Grosso, to the N of Cuiaba. 

JOAO-DA-CACHOEIRA (Sao), a parish of Bra- 
zil, in the prov. of Para, and district of Ourem. 

JOAO-DE-CAMPO-BELLO (Sao), astown of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, and district of 
Rezende. 2 

JOAQ-DE-CORTES (Sao), a village of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Maranhio, and district of Alcantars, 
on the S bank of the bay of Cuma, 39 m, NW of 
Sao-Luiz. The surrounding district is fertile, but 
its cultivation is neglected, and rice, and 
cotton in small wep are its onl, 

JOAO-DAS-DUAS-BARRAS (( 
and town of Brazil, in the prov. of of which 
it forms the N part. The comarca is int by 


the Tocanting river and ite tributare , and by the 
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the prov. of Minho, 1 m. W of Oporto, on the r. bank 

the Douro, | j 
of OAO-DE- ‘ADO (Sao), a town of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Para, on the Guanapu, 75 m. SW of 

ral. 

Par} AO-D'HIPANEMA (Sao), a parish of Brazil, 
in the prov. of S&o-Paulo, and district of Sorocaba. 
It contains extenSive iron-works. 

JOAO-DA-LAGOA-DE-FREITAS, a parish of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, bounded on 
the N by the Serras do Tejuco and the margin of the 
pay of Botafogo, and on the E and § by the ocean. 
It contains several towns, and in the skirt of the 
Pxo-d’Assucar a range of forts, one of which, Praia- 
Vermelha, has accommodation for a garrison of 2,000 
men. It is watered by numerous small streams, and 
the lake Freitas abounds with excellent fish. 

JOAO-DAS-LAMPAS (Sao), a village of Portu- 

in the prov. of Estremadura, near Alenquer. 
Pop. 2,625. ys 

JOAO-NEPONINCENO (Sao), a district and 
town of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and 
comarca of Rio-de-Parahibuna, 27 m. SE of Pomba. 
—Also a parish in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and 
district of Lavras-do-Funil. 

JOAO-DA-PALMA (Sao), a town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of ps hag on a tongue of land formed by 
the junction of the Palma and Paranan, 330 m. NNE 
of Goyaz. The tearing of cattle and cultivation of 
the soil form the chief branches of local industry, 
|  JOAO DE PESQUEIRA (Say), a strong town of 
| Portugal, in the fae of Beira, on the 1. bank of the 
i 





























Douro, 24 m. ESE of Lamego, and 34 m. NNE of 
Viseu. 

JOAO-DO-PRINCIPE (Sao), a new comarca and 
town of Brazil, in the prov. of Ceara. Pop. in 1838, 
8,284; in 1841, 9,604, consisting chiefly of Indians 
and half-caste. In the mountains are mines of co 
per and iron. Millet and sweet potatoes form the 
chief articles of culture. The town is on the Rio Ja- 
guaribe, 270 m. SE of Fortaleza. It has a church, 
and contains about 80 houses, mud-built and covered 
with tiles, and all much dilapidated. 

JOAO-DO-PRINCIPE (Sao), or Sao-Joao- 
Maxoos, a district and town of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-de-Janeiro. The district is intersected by the 
Pirahi, Cosme, Lages, Mogambique, Panellas, Passa- 
vinte, and Piloto; and is crossed from W to E by 
the road from Rio-de-Janeiro to the prov. of Siio- 
Paulo. Pop. 6,000. It has numerous mills, and 
distilleries of brandy. Coffee, sugar, mandioc, and 
millet, form the chief articles of culture. The town 
is 24 m. N of Angra-dos-Reis, and 60 m. W of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, on the Jaguaribe. It has a church, a 
school, @.town-house, and a prison, and ‘contains 
ene 

-D'EL REI (Sao), a district, parish, and 
town of Brazil, in the prov. of Mines-hevems, and 
comarca of Rio-das-Mortes. The district, and espe- 
cially within the limits of the p., is one of the richest 
in the proy., producing cotton of the finest descrip- 
tion, sugar, coffee, mil let, wheat, rye, mandioc, and 
Varieties en and European fruits. Indigo 








































ed by two substantial bridges n 
tha piv, Se dendadan’ = pacal charts, Sone 
the prov. It @ paris! urch, al cha- 
pels, 2 prisons, several hospitals, a public library, 2 
oy ive AMAT and a college. The house of 
the intendant is also worthy of note. The pri I 
streets run along the wharves, and are paved; 
run more irregularly up the hills by which the tewn 
is surrounded. The houses are generally well-built. 
An active export trade is ied on in grain, frnit, 
caffee, cotton, bacon, cheese, and fowls. The prin- 
cipal imports are cloth, printed calicoes, silk, salt, bar- 
iron, boots, and articles of manufacture.— 
Also a settlement in the prov. of Sio-Paulo, near 
the source of the Pardo and the Serra Mogi, 114 m. 
NNE of Sio-Paulo. 

JOAQUIM (Sax), a hacienda in Yucatan, 10 


‘leagues 8 of Merida, in which the ruins of Mayapan 


are situated. 

JOAR, a town pf Western Africa, on the r. bank 
of the Gambia, 16 m. NW of Yanima, where the Eng- 
lish in Moor’s time had their principal factory. 

JOAR, or Jowar, a district of Hindostan, in the 
N. Concan; bounded on the N by Gujerat; on the E 
by the mountains of Sidari; on the S by Calliani; 
and on the W by the Indian ocean. It is 
by the Beyturnah and the Suria.—Its cap., of the 
same name, is situated in N lat. 19° 55’, Elong.71° 20. 

JOB, a commune of France, in the dep. of Puy- 
de-Dome, cant. and 4 m. Nof Ambert. Pop. 8,360. 

JOBLA, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 27 m. N of 
Taas. Pop. 6,000. It has manufactories of soap. 

JOCJACARTA, or Dsorsocarra, a town oft the 
S coast of the island of Java, on the r. bank of the 
Mantjiangan, in S lat. 7° 47’, E long. 10° 4’, 270 m. 
ESE of Batavia, and 80 m. 8 of Samarang. It isa 
large and well-built place, and was one of the capi-_ 
tals of the suswhunan, whose palace is a vast building 
defended by works mounting 100 pieces of cannon. 
The pop. is said to amount to 90,000. > 

JODAR, a small town of Spain, in the prov. of 


Jaen, 7 m. SSE of Baeza, and 8 m. S by E of Ubeda, 4 


near the Guadalquivir. Pop. 4,000. 

JODENVILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Sibret. Pop. 57. 

JODE-STRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the - 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Spalbeeck. Pop. 166. 

JODHPUR, or Juprvr, a city of Hin the 
capital of the Rajput state of Marwar, in N lat. 26° 
13’, E long. 73° 6’, — Ww Bie peice Ss 
extremity of a range of low hills rising ly 
from rs sandy plain. The crest of the hill on 
which the citadel stands is enclosed by walls, strength- 
ened by square and round towers, and embracing a — 
cireuit of 4m, e citadel itself is erected on an 
almost isolated mole projecting from the 
city, which stands to the E of the citadel, is also’ 
surrounded by a strong wall 6 m. in cireuit. Its pop. 
is estimated at about 60,000. The streets are regu- 
lar, and adorned with many handsome edifices. 
See Marwar. Lich eae 

prov. of | 


JODO, a small river of Ecuador, in the 
TOUGIINS, 9 tows of eee 3raba 





Maina, said to be a head-branch of the 





22 m. ENE of Nivelles, on the 
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ft. above the aca.” 
a county in the state of Illinois, U, 
te rh earners aural oo 
rivers. Pop. in 1840, 6,180; in 1 
PFER’S ISLAND, a small island on the coast 
ray, about 3 m. NNE of Long-Sound. 
IGOPA, a town of Be near the frontier 
on the N side of the B: putra river, in 
MFOGODUL, « dintict of Dinajper, in Hindostan, 
ue a , in 
‘intersected diiiieneen, 2 crench of the Mabe 


nanda, and by numerous smaller streams, Area 
90 sq.m. Indigo and rice are ,cultivated in this 


_ JOHANN (Saxcr), a village of Prussia, in the 
i Coblenz, circle of Mayen. Pop. 250. 
k ‘A. See Anzuan. 
_ JOHANNES (Sancr), a vi of Prussia, in the 
} of circle of Sternberg. Pop. 360. 
OHANNGEORGENSTADT, a small town of 
, in the circle of Zwickan, bail. and 7 m, SE 
mstock, on the 1. bank of: the Breitenbach, 
. It was fownded in 1654 by Protestant 
who fled trom Bohemia to escape persecu- 
d the principal employment of the inhabi- 
finues to be in the iron-mines of the neigh- 
od, which are the richest in the kingdom. 
i ISBERG, or Biscuorrssere, a village 
le of the duchy of Nassau, in the Rhinegau, 
base of the Geisenheimberg. It is for 
. which is raised in the environs, and in. par- 
m a small hill near the town, which sells at 


_ yards belonged formerly to the abbot of Fulda; and 


ee Seaeaten Mahatrhaaes ore weet, with te 
d si bestowed, with the 


au.— Also a village of ia, in 
order, circle of Schwetz, Pop. 166. 
I town 


from £400-to £600 per double pipe. These vine- | 


Y streams, 
outlet into the Saguenay river, by which 
are conveyed to the Saint Lawrence, It i 
m. in length and breadth, See Saq 
nego we on = the * 
tigua, e W. es. It is a regular 
built town, with a harbour of the same nai 
ated on the NE side of Loblollo bay, on 
coast of the island, in N lat. 17° 4, 
The entrance of the harbour is defended 
James. See Antigua. 
JOHN (Sarr). See Jan (Sarnr). _ 
JOHN (Sax), a large river of North 
in New Brunswick, which takes its rise by 
branches near the sources of the Penobscot and 
necticut rivers, and rans into the bay of 
N lat. 45° 20’, W long. 66°. From. its 
the N side of the bay of Fundy, to its main 
is computed to be nearly 600 m. The tide 
or 90 m, up this river, which is navigable to 
Great Falls, a distance of upwards of 200 m.; 
from that point upwards to within 26m. of the 
Lawrence by the Madawaska. Its general 
from its source is ESE. Aboutamile above the: f 
of St. John is the only entrance into this river (a ; 
a passage about 400 yds. in | and 310 ft. in width, — 
Being narrow, and a ridge of rocks running | 
a ape of the ee — are not 
t. of water, it is not s ently 2 
charge the fresh waters above; pt aprey 
tides, flowing here about 20 ft., the waters of 
river, at low water, are about 12 ft. higher thav 
waters of the sea; and at high water, the wate 
the sea are about 5 ft. bi than thos iv 
ere are two fe 
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iW town is built is and . | tarnips, oats, barley, 
public buildings pipes Pr sak totems. breed of cattle find. 
site ywn, in the middle of the stream, is | durin the ipting al 
road Halifax to Quebec p 
for a distance of 75 


12'lengues I of Porto-Bico, and. 2 Ie 

‘orto-. ‘ 
Thomas. Its § is in N lat. 
best watered 
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_or Ivgrwoon, a parish 7} m. 
e,in co. Roscommon. Area 11,634 | falls into 
616 acres are in Lough-Ree, and 
‘Funcheon. Pop, in 1831, 8,136; 
‘surface lies Lough-Ree, 
rye Og profitable land, either 
@ small peninsula of St. | 
é Bee hocween Be 
an oe 
nt town appears to ve stood. 
Randown, or Teacheon.. 
e of the chief towns of 
nd, situated on the E 
the same name, 6 m. NW of 


| into the Connecticut, 20 m. above t 
His ia en owing tase Cae 
Ti : 
JO URG, « township of Warren 
"Raia U.S., 88 m. N of 
pAOd. rus 
JOHN’S-HAVEN, a fishing-town i 
co. mca 9 > N by 


TOSOHNSON s ’ of N. Car 
» & coun - Carolina, 
sid name Usk conten of ea com 


area of 600 sq.m. It is 
its branches, and skirted. 





Roscommon. Length, 
10,181 acres. It extends SW ; 
Srge Soph eet nd 
. | av eet, a1 

an 40; ise ; p 


ge 3 in 360 


| the straits of Malacca, lying betwee 
SOM, und the tan of 8 lac toi 


of E long. 


but ill-peopled and sterile domain is virtually 





rt rose in 1845 to 169 
the); in om 5,864; in 
st seven months of 1848, to 

4} years of the trade, 
valued at 274,190 dol- 
ore; the, whole of which 


‘the exception of 15 piculs | cant., 


continent of Europe, and 


- But this rapid 


growth of 


leather, and a trade in chareoal and 
of the river; but the culture of the 


cipal object here. aR 
JO a canton and town 
the dep. of Haute-Marne, arrond. of Vi 
com) 15 com., had a 0 
1841.—The town is situated on the _ 
Marne, 8 m. ESE of Vassy. It has 
of cotton cloth, serges, and hosiery, and 
in wines. Pop. in 1841, 8,19 
. into a_prinei i 
Guise, Thin principality 


Mont the ; ‘ 
SORMALL a village of Ruseia in 


d | proy. of Shirwan, 6m. WNW of Baku. ._ 


JOKO, a town of Hun in the com. 
kam. Meeting ceueherh ee 
JOLIBA, the name given to the upy 


_| the Quorra or ae om its sources 
IGER, ; 


'Timbuctu. See 


JOLIMONT, a commune of 


’ Baw dep. of Haine-Saint-Panl. 


ILLAIN, a commune of 


| of Haine . of Jollain-Merli 
Hainaut Sop of Jolile- Mase 


- a de 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
i, Pop. 646, 





vater by die rivers Waptiptieson Loire, Saint-Genet- 
The surface is undulating, with| JOPPA. See Jarra. 
_ The soil is fertile. The cap. is| JOPPA, a small town of 
». in 1840, 471; in 1850, 3,007. he of Baltimore. 
ie: ape of Labrador, on Hudson's 0 


N ‘Tong. 79°. © 
ISLAND, an island in’ Hudson's b 

61° 52, W long. 63°. ; 43 a“ 

S'S KEY, a small island near the Mosquito 
lat. 15° 35’. : 


uated a glishman’s bay, 
ted by Chandler's river. Bae $92.— 
Pusat wcwid sae on, Tennessee. 
ft ‘ cee ae Pop. 900 mite 
o RO a containing a 

PT Rpagiiatgee 


me n co. =e 
op. in 1881, 1,598; inJ851, 1,597. Thev. 
ttle of Fl 


ittle NW, | urry-Bri and 4 m. 
vry.” Pop. in 1881, 174; in 1851, 150. 

,a oy ony ea the eo. of Washing- 

, 147 m. E by N from Augusta. J 
y is on the EB, and Addiso ey 
: ont te oe It has a 
NDA, a place of considerable trade in 
f Yani, on the r. bank of the Gambia, 


aes, 


ium, in the | 
fang . 1,010. | 


ee ee thoeeny 
% ). ¢ 


womee I 








iieeam esr | 
the township. Louth, 8 m. frgin St. 


Pp + bests plantation of § ; 

JORDANSTOWN, ae oner regen, one of the greatest and aichian ia. she ¥ 

‘m. NW of ee a of | frequent cathguaken, was heat con 

JORDA a river of France, in the - 0 

Cantal, the Col-de-Cabre, 3 m. NE of 

dailles, and ; Appar eent joins 
a course of 


aneoRDY (Samnr village of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, cant. of Villeneuve. Pop. 180. | commenced, and a tract o— 4 —— 


(Sart), a village of the Sardinian states, | tent, rose up in the shape Feber 
in the prov. of Turin, 15 m. NW of Susa. which were 89 ft. pressor ie level of pi 


JORGA, a town of Georgia, in the khanate of | but towards the centre reached an elevation 
Kakheti, 85m. SE of Teflis. ft. Those who-viewed this awful 

JORGE (San), or Sart Gzorcr, one of the | the mountains, beheld flames issuing forth, and 
Azores, 3 leagues N of Pico, and 8 m. 8 of Graciosa. | ments of burning rock thrown up the whole s 
It isa long narrow island, nearly 23 m. long, and | of this upheaving region, and could see 
little more than 4m. in average breadth. Its eastern- | thick cloud of ashes illumined. by the voleanie | 
most point lies W ? N m. from the summit | the surface of the earth swelling up like an. 
of Mount Brasil in Terceira. It produces cattle, | sea.! The two rivulets of Cuitimba and ‘ 
cheese, wheat, and*maize; and has a pop. of about | were then seen to precipitate themselves into” 
4,000. Its principal town, called Velas, is on its S | burning chasms, and the decomposition of the water — 


{ 
| 
coast. In 1808 this island was terribly convulsed and | invigorated the flames, which were visible = 
{ 
i 



















everything seemed to announce the 
of former tranquillity; but on pre eer py 4 
of September, the horrible subterranean noise again 

























devastated bya volcano, which burst out near its | euaro, more than 40 m. distant. Eruptions of 
centre, about 3 leagues SE of Velas. and of stratified clay, enveloping balls of 
JORGE (San), a town of New Mexico, on the | basaltes, in concentrical layers, seemed to’ 
Bravo, 28m. KE of Sumas.—It is also the name of | that subterraneous water greatly ee 
several other inconsiderable settlements in South | duce this extraordinary phenomenon, Thousands 
erica, of small cones, from 6 to 10 ft. Ne», oes Soe 
JORGE (Sr. Bay), a large bay on the east coast | from the convulsed plain, each being a from 
of Patagonia, between Cape Two Bays;and Cape | which ascended a thick vapour to the height of from 
Three Points. 33 to 49 ft. The heat of these ovens, though 1 
JORGE-GREGO, an island of Brazil, in the bay | diminished within fifteen years, Humboldt 
of os-Reis, a little to the S of Ilha-Grande. | equal to 202° F. In the midst of these 
J GE-DOS-ILHEOS (Sao). See Inuxos. large masses sprung up from a chasm 
JORGE-DE-OLANCHO (San), a town of Hon- | NNE to SSW; the most elevated of these 
duras, 100 m. E of Valladolid, in N lat. 14° 35’. masses is the gue voleano of J., which Seonaue 
JORGEN. See Grorenrn. tinually, and thrown up on its N side an im- 
JORHAT, a town of Assam, situated on the | mense quantity of scorified and basaltic 
Dikho, a branch of the Brahmaputra, about 40 m, | taining fragments of primitive rock. The 
SW of the ancient capital of Ghergong, in N lat. 26° | of the central volcano continued till ae 
48’, E long. 94° 6’. It is surrounded by woods; and | February 1760, or for the space of four 
the country is inundated during the rainy season, | the following years they became 
which renders it difficult of access: quent, and the Indians, who, terrified, had abau 
sige Ea or Corcan, a town in the Persian | at first all the “erally within 20 or 25: agar ie J 
Khorassan, 100 m. W of Meshid, and 300 “9. became 
m™, TNE ofIspahan. It was formerly called Hurkar, return 
4nd was probably the cap. of the ancient kingdom | p' Many of the small cones. 
of we a is frequently mentioned in Persian mae and the others have. sagen 


one of the strongest for- a f 2 rok 
a village of India, in ; 
bank of the Ravi, in N me 2 











































a kingdom, 
ane ois anna town vet oa inthe circle 
“zoRui re) Bee Cuomo ‘op. 1,500, 
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SSW of V: 
ta cing 29, ceteonee 
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celebrated for its 


“have their ranchos in the valleys, | 
; inthe town. Through | 


¢ creek, vessels of considerable burden ean 

1 in'5 or6m. ‘The valley is 

i ength, and varies from 10'to 20 m. 

th, and ‘is watered by the Rio-Santa-Clara. 

ral charms, fertility of soil, variety of pro- 

voluptuousness of climate and scenery, 

nowhere surpassed or perhaps equalled 

(Sax), an island of New Granada and dep. 

mo,in the bay of Panama, to the SW of the 

‘island of Rey, and, next to that island, the largest 

in the aoa the Pearl islands, in N lat. 8° 17’ and 

lees . 78° 60’. It is 8 m. in length, and 5 m. in 

» JOSE (San), a town of Urnguay, 50 m. NW of 

onte Video, on the W side of a river of the same 

name, which descends from the § side of the Aspe- 

rezas-de-Mahame, runs SSE, and joins the St. Lucia 

20 mi. NW of the entrance of the latter into the Rio- 

de-la-Plata. 

* JOSE (Sax) a town of Bolivia, in the W part of 

the Moxos territory, on the 1. bank of the Cobitn, 
200. m. NNT of La Paz. 

, (S848), or Virtanveva-pe-San-Jose, a 

town of Costarica, the cap. of the republic, in N lat. 

40’, W long. 84°, 11 m. NW of Carthage. The 

‘in 1823 was 8,826, but has greatly increased 

ce that period. A road is in progress from this 

m to the Serapequi river, a branch of the San- 

Juan, by which the coffee crops of the state will find 

jipment to Grey Town, at the mouth of the San- 


JOSE (Sao), a district and town of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Geraes, and comarca of Rio-das-Mor- 
tes. The district is mountainous, possesses excellent 

and is well-watered. Its inhabitants, 

number, find employment in the mines, and 

cattle and pigs for the market of Rio-de- 

4 ‘Cheese forms also an important article of 


‘produce, The town is 6 m. NE of Stio-Jotio- 
y, and 75 m. SW of Villa Rica, near the r. 


of a river of the’same name. The houses are 
earth, but are neat in as; The parish- 

is a handsome edifice—Also a district and 

of the proy. of Sao-Paulo. The district is ex- 

ile, but little cultivation. ‘The 

ing | Pont ehteny: an chief oegiad local in- 
try. Pop., chiefly Indian, 4,000. The town is 
60 m. WE OF Buo-Pexto, on the 1. bank of the Para- 
hiba. It has a charch.—Also a town in the same 
v., in the comarca and 12 m. § of Curitiba, on a 

p r an affluent of the Curitiba. 


el. at ey ay: a ee fie + 
JOSE (Sao) an elevated chain of mou 
Brazil, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso, in th 
of the comarca of Cuyaba. It runs from N to 
along the'l. bank of the Paraguay, between the like 
of Xaraye on the S,and the Serra-de-Arapares, 
the N; and has an extreme length of 160 m— 
@ mountain-chain in the same prov., which stretches 
from N to S, between the source of the Ita, where jt 
joins the Serra-Galhano, and the source of the Am- 
ambahy, where it joins the serra of that name. — 
JOSE’-DOS-ALPHENAS (Sao), a parish of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and, comarca 
of Rio-das-Mortes. en 
JOSE’-DOS-ANJICOS (Sao), a town of Br 
in the prov. of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, and district 6 
Villa-de-Princeza. . ee 
JOSE’-DO-BARREIRA (Sao), a parish of Bra. 
zil, in the prov. of S%o-Paulo, and district of Aveias, 
JOSE’-DA-BOA-MORTE (Sao), parish of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, between the 
Rios Macacif and Guapi-Acu. Sugar, and in smy 
quantities coffee, are cultivated in the environs, 
JOSE-DE-CHIQUITOS (Sax). See Carqurtos, 
JOSE-DE-GUICHICHILA (Sax), a g vil- 
lage of Mexico, in the state of Xalisco, 21 m. 
of Tallenango and 50m. NE of Guadalaxara, on the 
E side of the Rio-Grande-Santiago. 
JOSE’-DE-GURUTUBA (Sao), or Gurutuna, a 
parish of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and 
comarca of Jequitinhonha. It is intersected by sev- 
eral lofty ridges, but contains some fine level tracts. 
Pop. 1,600. ine 
JOSE-DE-HUATES (Say), a town of Ecuador, 
on the l. bank of the Napo, 25 m. ESE of San 
Miguel. , } 
JOSE’-DA-LAGOA (Sao), a village of Brazil, in 
the ee of Minas-Geraes, and comarca of Rio- 
cicaba, on the 1. bank of that river, near the couflu- 
ence of the Santa Barbara. It has achureh. 
JOSE’-MACADO, a serra in the Brazilian prov. 
of Goyaz, connected with the Serra-Amaro-Leite. — 
JOSE’-DO-NORTE (Sao), a district and town of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, 
27 m. N of Natal, on a sandy shore of the chan- 
nel improperly called the Rio Grande, and between 
the sea and Lake Patos. It possesses excellent wa- 
ter, and carries on an active trade in pate 
hides, tallow, horn, and flax. Pop. of town 
district 8,000. ree 
¥4 JOSE-DE- PARAHIBUNA iok a tow me 
razil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, district Ob 
Barbacen. P Sparen 
JOSE’-DE-PARANPEBA (Sao), a town of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, on 1 aK 
of a river of the same name, 44 m. W of Marianna, 
It has an elementary school. tat ea 
JOSE-DE-P (San), or PaRat, 
Mexico, in the state and 200 m. NNW © 
Pop. 600, It derived its name from ¢ 
id vines with which the loc: f 
of the first visit of the 
artes 
ya, near the Sio-J 


SALO-J 0 





by 
a, Cidade, Ariras, Morto, Secretario, 
and is in some parts Very fer- 
rice, rye, mandioc, millet, coffee, 
Os and apples, The rearing of pigs 

t branch of local industry. 
Oe DE: ‘BICUARI (Sa), a parish and town 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Siio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, 
and district of Triumpho, near a river of the same 
name. Pop. in 1814, 1,714, of whom 433 were slaves. 
{gone Bo-ETUCO (Sao a town of Brazil, in 
roy. of Minas-Geraes and district of Uberava. 
the OSEPH (Saint), a river of Michigan, U. S., 
which has its source in the NE part of Hillsdale co. ; 
flows E; bends S, and enters Iowa; and then flow- 
ing NW, enters the SE end of Lake Michigan, after 
a course of 250m. It is 200 yds. wide at its mouth, 
is rapid and full of islands, and is navigable 150 m. 
—Also another stream in Michi an, which flows 
SW into Indiana, and joining the St. Mary’s at Fort 
Wayne, forms with that river the Maumee.—Also 
aco, in the § part of the state of Michigan, U. S., 
watered by the St. J, Area 528 sq. m. Pop. in 
1840, 7,068; in 1850, 12,708. The cap. is Centre- 
ville-—-Algo. aco. in the N a of Indiana, watered 
ae St. Joseph and Kaukahee. Area 468 sq. m. 
. is South Bends. Pop. in 1840, 6,425; in 
1850, 10,955. —Also a township in Williams co., in 
Uhio, 180 m. NW of Columbus. Pop. 192,—Also 
a township in Berrien co., in Michigan, 195 m. W 
by S of Detroit, containing a town of the same name, 
which is situated on the & side of the St. J. river, at 
its entrance into Lake Michigan. Pop. 500.—Also 
an island of Lower Canada, in St. Mary’s straits, in 
N lat, 46° 15’, W long. 84° 10’, between Georgia 
island on, the Nw, and Drummond's island on the 
SE, It is 20 m. long, and 8 m. broad. The United 
States boundary through the channel on the 
SW, called Mu dy lake.—Also a lake in the NE 
territory of North. America, which lies E of Lake 
o in N lat. 51° 10, W long. 91°, and sends its 
by Cat-lake river, into Cat lake, and after- 
ws forms the SE branch of Severn river. The 
lake ws 85 m. long, and 10 m. broad. Osnaburg- 

ypaee on ne ‘shore of the lake. 

'H (Samy), a town on the W coast of the 
Sits Dominica, 10 m. § of Portsmouth.—Also 


i, and 


on the W side of the island of 


age pes Port-of-Spain. a 


oss BAY ee eee on the coast of 
long crooked peninsula of 

fe a ‘It is of the figure of a horse-shoe, 
in length and’ Ys across where broad- 

i 8 wide entmines from the NW. The bar 


JOSLI, a town of Russia, in the gov. ™ 
WNW of Wilna, on the N bank of a emall la 

JOSLOWITZ, or Janustawion, a small town 
Moravia, 9m. SE of Znaim. Pop, cont 

JOSQUIN (Say), an Indian 
prov. of Paraguay, situated on the river Cuicui, 

58 oe are jit 

OSSE-TEN-NOODE (Sauxt), a 
gium, in S. Brabant, in the — 2 ile of 
St. Stewens-Woluwe. It is a thriving place, 
is much frequented by the citizens of B: i 

JOSSEL LIN, or JOCELIN, a small town of 
in the dep. of Morbihan, on the Ouste, 22 m. 
of Vennes. Pop. 2,665. It has monthly fairs 
cattle and corn. 

JOUAN (Saryt), a commune of Franee, in 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, 4 m. SE of St, Malo. 
1,770.—Also a bay on the SE coast of the. 
Var, not far from Antibes, in N lat, 48° 834, E 
wraes 
turn from Elba, on Ist March 1815. 

JOUAN-DE-L'ISLE (Sarxt), a town of France, 
in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, 36 m, SE of St. a 
on the 1. bank of the Rance. Pop. 600. _. 

JOUARRE, a town of pei in the 
Seine-et-Marne, 11 m. E of Meaux. Pop. 

Also a vill 
and 9 m. NW of Chevreuse, Pop. 1,306, 
JOUDPORE, See Juoprur. 


JOUE’, a small town of France, in 
Indre- et-Loire, 4m. § of Tours. Pop. ene 
a small town of France, in the dep, of. 
rieure, cant. of Rieillé, on the r. bank of the Endre, 
16 m. NW of Ancenis. Pop. 2,000,—Also 
of France, in the dep. of Sarthe, 8 m, N of 
JOUE- DUBOIS, a = of Poni: 2 
of Orne, cant. and 4 m,. 
JOUE-DU-PLATN, a pe of Coreen ; 
of Ome, § m. SW of Argentan, neat the 1 


Po aii oF 

JOUGNE, a town of France, id the of D 

CURES. adh 28 mace ar RSS 
JOU: ay. of France, in 

cant. and 4m. WNW of Rochelort. Pop. 
ouintaTs — of gore i : 
JO ay. R 


B 
‘of 


Creuse, cant. and 6 6 m. NNE of 


 NOUIN Sarxt), a town of in 
Pa acl gs Bi N aan 
i8t0.—Also «village nthe s 
rieure, cant. and pag pds pen Fig 
JOULVA, a river of Russia, inthe a 
coh eat ee ; 
a. banka at 


It was here that Bonaparte landed on his re- 


in the dep. of Sa li eat. 


a village 


for || 
in the {| 





( ‘Kirshehr. 
a town of France, in the dep. of Can- 
'm. SSE of Allanches, near the Alag- 


a village of France, in the dep, of Vi- 
ay and 7 m. NNE of Charroux, on the 


op. 250. 
CE. See Gencoux. 
X (Lac px), a lake of Switzerland, in the 
of Vaud, at an alt. of 3,500 ft. above sea-level, 
the NW side of Mont Tendre. ‘It is 7 m. in 
and about 1 m. in breadth, and is supposed 
to supply the stream of the Orbe hy a subterranean 
channel.—The valley of the J. is remarkable for its 
fine scenery. It is watered by the Orbe, which here 
aang in succession the lakes of Rousses, J., and 
ets. It is divided into the circles of Le Chenit 
and Le Pont. Its cap. is Le Sentier. 
 JOUX-LA-V a town of France, in the dep. 
of Yonne, cant. and 6m. WNW of Isle-sur-le-Se- 
‘|| Tain. Pop.1,170,  - 
' oux-Rotis- ran ARE, a vil 
, of Rhone, cant. and 8m. WSW of Tarare, 
; near sources of the Tardine. Pop. 1,270. 
OUY,.a village of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
cant. epee 4 m. SE of Versailles, on the 


Bite Pop. 
ARCHES, a village of France, in 
dep. of Moselle, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Gorze, 
on ine r. bank of the Moselle. Pop. 800. 
eceeperee CHATEL, a town of France, in the 
Seine-et-Marne, cant. and 9 m. NE of Nan- 


e of France, in 


1,100. 
eis formes a village of France, in the 
of Loiret, cant, and 7m. W of La Ferté-Sen- 


560. 
SI MORIN, a village of France, in the 
‘Marne, cant. and 12 m. E of La 
, on the Morin. Pop. 1,800. 
Sk, ‘a town of France, in the dep. of Ar- 
the. eybeuk of the Baume, 27 m.. SW of 


N fo x), or San Juan pp Nicaracua, a 
_ which issues from ee 

lake.of Nicaragua, near San Carlos, wi 
a a cable’s length, and a current 
rate of about 2 of a knot in the hour, 
ppostly between low and swampy basis; 

the confluence of the Serape 

then NE; and falls pa 


to be well acquainted with the nav 
several*times on soft mud.”’ The 
vergence from the San Juan “ wider, 
deeper, and more free from Srcracsseeedaea 
ter, the stream running at the same rate,—about 9 
knots an hour.” Commodore Burrett remarks that 
“the force of the stream a —— to have taken the 
direction of the Colorado branch, where it 
everything before it. The consequence: a 
shallows are growing in the other, and so 
that the bongos or trading canoes are now ree 
left aground for several days, and it was 
difficulty that we could find a passage over: dehy 
for our yawl to water.” Mr. Bailey says the Color. 
do has a width of 400 yds. at its point of divergence, 
with 9 ft. water in mid-channel, when the stream 
is at the lowest, in the beginning of May, and 
double that depth in the middle of July. Brom 
the Colorado to the mouth of the San Carlos. hee 
the average breadth of the San J. is about 200: 
Between the Colorado and the mouth of the Ser 
pequi (10 miles), the mean height of the banks is 
about 10 ft.; and between the mouth of the \ 
qui and the San Carlos (17 m.) about: the same, 
banks in this part of the river are alluvial, but par- 
tially stratifi Between the Serapequi ‘and the 
San Carlos, cliffs of a red ochreous earth, about 50 
or 60 ft. in height, present themselves in some places 
on the south side of the river. These two rivers 
both descend from the interior of Costarica, and bring 
down a considerable body of water, a. the 
latter, which is navigable for 30m. Fyrom the mouth 
of the San Carlos to the Isla Campana, at’ the foot 
of the first of a series of rapids formed by a trans- 
verse ridge of hornblend rocks and other 
slates, is a distance of 16m. Mr. Lawvence says of 
this part of the naVigation: “The river is more 
turesque and beautiful, its waters tee: pen 
at the rate of a than “ knot, cope, ae 
more in accordance with rivers o magnitude 
sluggish motion I am rather inclined to nae! 
more to the suddenly increased depth of its bed 
than, as the padro’ pedeone suppoeey 2 oe 
the mouth of the San Carlos.” Here the banks are 
bold, precipitous, and less encumbered with 4 
vegetable matter, and the breadth of 
about 150 yds. “The rapids are 5 in 
occur within a distance of 15 m. The 
Machuca, is about 1 m. in cee i but 











¢ rc is deep. 

sary to the fort of San Carlos, the country 
in the vicinity of the river is almost uninhabited. Mr. 
Lawrence saw only a few huts, the temporary habi- 
tations of sarsaparilla gatherers, a short way above 
the Colorado; a few settlements of Arco or Ajo In- 
dians immediately above the Toro rapid; and a vil- 


of some 6 huts at Fort San Carlos. 
Mis river is of great importance in connexion 
with the various schemes for connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific by a canal: for as yet no other line of 
navigation has been proposed between the Atlantic 
and the lake of Nicaragua; though no less than four 
alternative lines from that lake to the Pacific have 


8 In the month of June 1851, an iron 
steamer 106 ft. long, drawing only 18 inches water, 
and propelled by a stern-wheel, was put together at 
Grey-Town, and on the 21st commenced the ascent 
» of the river, and reached the Castello-Viejo rapid 
next day, in about 16 hours, but was foiled in the 
attempt to ascend this rapid. The route to the Pa- 
cific by this river may now be regarded as established. 
At the foot of the rapid, passengers disembark from 
the steamer, walk or ride a distance of 200 yds., and 
re-embark in another steamer, which has been found 
to surmount with ease the remaining rapids, and which 
them up the river to the lake of Nicaragua, a 
listance of 30 m., and across the lake to Virgin bay, 
a further distance of 60 m. From this place to San- 
Juan-del-Sud, on the Pacific, is a distance of 12 m. 
road is mostly level, and in the wet season very 
muddy, but infinitely superior to the Cruces and 
Gorgona roads on the Panama route. The passage 
from Grey-Town to San-Juan-del-Sud is 40 dols.; 
this incl @ riding-mule from Virgin bay to San 
Juan, Passengers’ baggage is charged at the rate of 
10 cents Ib. See articles Grey-town, Mana- 
ava, and Nroaraaua. 
JUAN (San), an island in the N. Pacific, in the 
oe of the Bonin islands, in N lat. 27° 32’. 
' JUAN (San), a town of the island of Majorca. in 
boc ark of Manacor, 23 m. E of Palma. 
AN (San), a headland of the island of Porto- 
on NE coast, in N lat. 18°22’, W long. 
v0" 45°.—-Also a headland of Cuba, on the N coast, 
inN lat.:22° 80’, W long. 78° 55’.—-Also a ‘teadland 
Senn Oy coe at the island of Quadra and Van- 


Th ppondiGape Pate 
the 


Avila. Pop. 491. It has a par 
; house, and 


, 
mouths. 
receives numerous tributaries, on one of which, # 
Tamina, is the town of Novita, Near its source is a 
village of the same name. ‘The most westerly of the 
islands formed irae embouchures of this river ter- 


minates on the W in Cape Chirambira, in N | 
’ JUAN (San), a mi : pores 


iin Boli 

Say dep. and 200 m. (a 
ierra, on a river of the same name, as 

source in the Chiquitos territory, runs NW. then 

NNE, and forms, one of the chief head-streams of 

the Paraguay.—Also a town of Peru, in the 

and on the r. bank of the Ica, 160 m. SSE. 

—Also a river in the same dist., which has 

in the Cordillera-de-Huambo, runs SW, and 

into the Pacific in 8 lat. 15° 11”. hae 
JUAN-DE-LAS-ABADISAS (San), a to 

Spain, in Catalonia, in the prov. and 24 m. 

Gerona, and partido of Ribas. ANS 
JUAN-BAPTISTA (Say), an island of the | 

Pacific, in the Low archipelago, in $ lat. 24% 

W long. 187°, 
JUAN-BAPTISTA (San), a mountain of New 

California, 50 m. NE of San-Francisco. | Sy Syl Soe 
JUAN-BAPTISTA-DEL-PAO (Sax), ome 

Venezuela, in the dep. of 40 m. SSW of 

hi ipmgned on na L an pars the Pao. — , 

and is generally well larly built. e envi- 

soni aed pu to large hands of castles n 

and mules. Cheese forms the chief 0 

manufacture. SH aR 
JUAN-BAPTISTA-DEI-RIO-GRANDE (Six 

a town and fort of Mexico, in the state ome 

NNE of Cohahuila, on the r. bank of the Rio-Grande- 

del-Norte. : aes 
JUAN-CAPISTRANO (San), a mission-villay 

of New ap pag in 1776, in a ; 

80’, 66 m. of iego. Daring great 

earthquake of 1814 one-half of the han ' 

of this mission fell, and crushed to death a nw 

of penens. There are still 18 or 20 families 

in the valley, who raise corn, pulse, and fruit, Fs 

San J. the coast-road turns inland, and 

6 or 8 m., through low prairie hills, to the’S end of 

the plain of Los Angelos. iMG 
J GAN-CHIN (San 

mala, in the state of San Sal 

Miguel. It is inhabited chiefly 

verted. Indians). The climate is 

brious, and the environs fertile. 
JUAN-DE-LA-ENCINELLA (8 

in Old Castile, in the prov. 





% 


i 4 W long. 68° we “Apes | 


Teads from rs 9 Same the 
- Peru, i in the ent aor 
, in the prov. of Chacapoyas, 420 
of Lima. It occupies an advantageou s 
ors is, notwithstanding, small and ill- se 5 
‘6 on i ott (San). See Fuoa. 
') SUAN-DE-GUYA, a headland of New Grenada, 
/Ncoast, in the dep. and 20 m. NE of Santa- 
, in N lat. 11° 20’, W long’. 74° 5’. 

Pes -DE-LOS-LLANOS (Say), an extensive 
oe and town of New Grenada, to the N of the 
os-de- It is watered by the Meta on the 

Nj andthe Guaviare on the S, and by several minor 
affluents of the Orinoco; and consists of vast plains 
covered with long grass, and affording pastu’ to 
immense herds of cattle. Medicinal herbs and sev-. 
eral: kinds: of ‘trees affording balm and oil, are also 
found in these plains. The climate is salubridus, the 
heat being tempered by the NE wind, which prevails 
throughout the year.—The town, of the same name, 
is 70 m. SSE of Santa Fe-de-Bogota, on the Guixar, 
affluent of the Guaviare. It is now rapidly fall- 


Die MUNA (SAN), a town of Spain, in 
ias, in the'prov. and partido of Oviedo. Pop. 
Tt has a h-church and a custom-house. 


JUAN-NAPOMACENDO (Say), a missionary set- 
tlement in Ecuador, in the dep. of Assuay, on an af- 
fiuent of the Nanay, 60 m. NW of the confluence of 
the latter river with the Maranon. 

» JUAN-DE-LA-NAVA (San), a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 18 m.§ of Avila, 

of Cebreros. 


+DE-NICARAGUA (San). See Grer- 
Town an and Juan ot 

JUAN -DE- NOVA (San), SAINT CHRIS- 
TOPHE, a small island in the channel of Mozam- 

ee in S lat; 17°.5’, FE long. 43° 2’. 
f ‘snp pane (San), a town of Bolivia, in 
orth soem m. NNW of La Paz, on the 1. bank 
e 


JUAN-DE-ORTHGA (San), a'town of Spain, in 
fastile, in the prov. and partido of Burgos, near 
source of the Vena.’ 
B-PORTO-RICO (San), or San-Juan- 
Rico. See Porro-Rico. 
ee ee (San), a 
in usia, in the prov. and partido 

am. NE‘of Huelva. Pop. 2,111. It has a 
: ch, @ eustom-house, and a convent. Cat- 

tens reared in the environs, 

“NDE, “REMEDIOS (San), a town of 
ya, On ony gs the N coast, 55 m. ENE of Clara, 
1180 of Havana. Pop. 8,000. It forms 

chet town of a district and jurisdiction of the is- 


Be en Se 
near a river which is crossed 
5 arches. Tt is surrounded with 
of maize and 
R (San), or San-d TAN. 

a, on the Pacific, 


se forma ou i 
rita in rice ran ee by his 
who spoke the language of Yucatan called rig 
—that Acolhua or Ulua was the name of the island, 
A very strong fortress now covers nearly the w 
rock, in the form of an irregular square, with ad. 
vanced works towards the sea-front. There are at 
present mounted within its periphery ni 800 
cannon, all 32’s, 42’s, and 8 and 10 inch P ; 
and wherever it has been possible to train a” 
upon'the channel of approach, they are plaitted gs 
barbette, so that a fleet moving up to the attack must 


be exposed to a concentrated fire of 70 cannon, over 


.a distance of 2 m., before it can get into pa to res 
turn asingle shot. The castle fronts the Oe 
supported by a water-battery, at the NWa the 
town, of 50, 32, and 42-pound guns,—all of which 
could pour their volleys on the squadron, passing 
up, from the moment it arrived within x 
shot, until its anchors were down, with springs rf 
the cables, within the reach of musket shot. “Iu 
event of an attack, the garrison could with j } 
safety retire within’ the casemates, (which ‘are’ im- 
pervious to shot,) until the ammunition of the ass 
sailing force was "expended, when.they would refiir 
to their guns and sweep the waters before 


and has a light-house at its NW extremity, 
lat. 19° 12’ 30”, W long. 96° 8’ 0” In’ ‘Bort 
independence, this fortress held out for the Crown: 
till 1825. It was taken by,a French sq 
1889; and capitulated to the American 
Seott in the late Mexican war, to ere the iy foun 
bombardment. See Vera Cruz. 
JUANA (Santa), an island of Chili, in the site 
Biobio, formed by an inosculation of that river. 
JUANES, a river of Spain, in the prov. 
lentia, which rises 6 m. NW of Yatoka, and 
from W to E, is joined by the Rio- Lm 
of Turis, then turns SB, and joins the car outs 
1. bank, after a course of about 45 m. ) 
JUANICO (San), a small island of the gato 
California, close to the coast, between the 
Pulpito and the island of Carmen, in N Jat. 2: va 
JUANPORE, or Jounrors, a district of. 
tan, in the prov, of Allahabad, situated between ‘the 
rivers Gogra and Ganges, and intersected by the 
Gumti. It has an area of 1,172°6 sq. » eect ie 
993,383 acres, of which 610,219 were und 


ition in 1847. It is well-watered, moe’ ‘ 
‘and well‘cultivated. The inhabitants are’ ahoo- 


imedans and Hindus, and were estimated in 
798,503. i ul 
‘annexed to Benares, and came into; i 
British in 1780. Its principal towns 
Mow, and Ji ore. Tt is 
mouzahs or town 
Jvanrors, the c town of the 
formerly the gis of an ot pe 
situated E 





them with | 
terrific effect. It contdins barracks ‘and a | 


of Vue HY 





formed into a subordinate government. 

JUBA, or Juss, Gow1n or Gavinn, a river on 
the NE coast of Africa, falling into the sea at a small 
town of the same mame, in § lat. 0° 13’, E long. 42° 
49’, . It is said to be fordable in February and March; 
but when the rains commence, or towards July, is 
very deep. M. Angelo ascended this river about 
920 or 240 m. in a direction, or to about 3° 
20’ N lat., and 41° 20’ E long., where he found it 

ing with a full strong current, against which it 
as impossible to get 300 yds. in four hours. 
_JUBAH, or Yurau, an island in the Red sea, 
m. § of Burrahghan, in N lat. 27° 45’ 30”, E 
‘long, 85° 18. It is 14 m.in length from NW to 
and rises into a precipitous cliff between 300 
| 400 ft. high at its N extremity. Two small low 
’ coral islands lie to the E of it. 
. JUBAL, an island in the Red sea, in N lat. 27° 
$7.40”, and E long. 33° 53’ 15”. It is of a circular 
form, about 2} m. in diam., and moderately ele- 
vated.—The straits of J. extend from Ras Mahom- 
ined:to Tur harbour on the Arabian side; and from 
the island of Shadwan to the peninsula of Zeiti on 


“Secckpons, a fortress of Hindostan, in the 
. of Berar, in» N lat. 23° 11’, E long. 80° 16’, 


which was taken by the British troops, under Gen- 
erdlHardyman, after an obstinate resistance, in 1817. 
. a village of Spain, in the prov. and 38 
m™. -of Calatayud, on the Xalon.—Also a town 
in the ~and 18 m. SE of Logrono. Pop. 1,830. 

‘JUBIA, a tiver of Spain, in the prov. of Galicia, 
rising near Las Samozas, and running W into the bay 
of Ferrol. 

JUBLAINS, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Mayenne, 6m. SE of Mayenne. Pop. 1,840. It 
colpleg the site of the ancient Naodunum, and has 
“UB . of Loxa, 


man remains, 

which runs W, and enters the bay of Tumbez, in 8 
lat, 8° 207, after a course of about 60 m. 

finn, (Cizt):* low sandy point on the W coast 
of N ies 37° 57’ 50”, W long. 12° 55°. 
; j SUCAR. ; 
SUCATAN. See Yuoaran. 
3 , the capital of a jurisdiction of the 

‘Mexican state of Guadalaxara, 


the Mexican sfate of 
same name, 20 m. NE of 
. 16° 26’ 10”, at an alt, of 59 


a town. 


took place in 1807, when on the 18th 
a second fire consumed the 
ve we been mae in modern 
y the French in the begi 
which the archduke PBs mir, 
ed hostilities, by the armistice of 

JUDERA, a small river of — 
che valley of Banica, runs W, en! 
bonito. . : 

JUDGE DOWLING RANGE, a 
in New South Wales, in the co. of N 
65 m. from Sydney. foe 

JUDGES, a cluster of dangerous rocks, whieh lie 
off met Deseado, at the entrance into the straits-of 
Magalhaen from the Pacific, upon which a mountain= 
ous surf continually breaks with inconceivable fury. 
They rise from 5 to 50 ft. above water, and the 
rock is 4 m. from the land. : Riz 

JUDICELLO, a small river in the E of sin 
the Val-di-Demona, which rises on Mount 
and falls into the gulf of Catania. NG 

JUDIMAQU, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, 
of Orissa, 58 m. W by 5 of Cuttack. Sites 

JUDIO, a river of Venezuela, in the prov. of 
Maracaybo, which enters the lake of Maracaybo on 
the S side. Se 

JUDITH (Care), the SE point of 
state, U.S., situated on the coast of Wi 
in N lat. 41° 24’. 

JUDITH’S RIVER, a river of North At 
which runs N, and flows into the Missouri, 
bank, in N lat. 47° 10, W long. 108° 
entrance is 00 yds. wide. Its water is: 
the low grounds in the vicinity are wider 
woody than those of the Missouri. 

JUDOUIGNE. See JonorGnNe. 

JUERY (Sarr), a town of France, 
cant. of Villefranche, 8m. NE of Alby. 

JUG, a river of Euro Russia, which. 
with the Suchona near Ustiug, in the gov, 
lo; to form the Upper Dwina. ES 

UGA, one of the anes, in the P 
archi) to the N of Lucon, in N lat. 
It is about 12 m. in length from E to W. — 

JUGDISPORE, a town of Hindostan, inthe 
of Babar, 20 m. from Patna, on the Sasserai 

JUGDULUK, a village of Northern India, in 
lat. 84° 25’, E long. 69° 46’, at an alt. of 5,87; 
above sea-level. It stands at the E entrance of 
series of defiles from Jelalabad to Cabul, and 
m. distant from ‘he Kurd Cabul pass. 

JUGGERNAUTH, Juecaxaru, Jaca 
or Jacannats, [i. ¢., ‘Lord of the Worl 
brated temple and place of Hindu worship, 
on the coast of Orissa, near thé to’ 


Ke 


c ? 


Pr 


SIRS I SEES ek 





: k visage, and H 
‘mouth smeared aoa blood. The 

sed to be enclosed in some substance descent 

| the cavity of the idol’s heart. On each side 

f him is seated another image, one of which is 
painted white, the other yellow; the first said to be 
her Balaram. ‘On sister Shubudra, the other his 

c . Ona meee Se prot Sao in 
are superbly dressed, and placed on 

| eae ot es pi tower, called a ruth 
dragged by the pilgrims to the Gon- 

2 ng = country-house of the'god, about 14 m. 
distant, and then back again to the temple. It was 
daring his proce vice} that devotees used to sacrifice 
y throwing themselves under the wheels 

of pond machine; but, it is said, the practice has long 
been utterly own. Ji uggernath i is said to be one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu, but the dedication of 
‘temple to him is involved in fable. Itis, how- 
snown to have existed above 800 years, being 

das a celebrated place of Hindu worship 
Mahommedan historians of India. Some 

pen » ae rs 1720 and 1730, the rajah of 

the image from the temple, to the 

on jones W border of Orissa, which injured 

é the fevenues very considerably; but the nabob 
= Khan caused him to restore it. The con- 
course of Hindu pilgrims to this shrine is still im- 
varying from 80,000 to 100,000, 75 per cent. 
arewomen. A pilgrim-tax, formerly levied 
sen government on the visitors to J., of 

to 10 rupees, according to the rank of the 

re abolished in 1840; but the question is 

low. whether 8, Brith govérnment is 
or moral obligation to continue 
ae wd Ga granted towards the support of 
the From the correspondence of the period 
British took possession of Cuttack, the 

has drawn the following con- 

“Tt seems to be op sear that, ta. the 

he two parties to the negotiation, which 

ed or accompanied the advance of the 
army—the commissioners, namely, on the 

Se the Juggernauth Brahmins on the 

the government had taken up a posi- 

i ee Ge |S 

: amount of pecuniary 

had been accustomed to re- 

] governors; and further, 

t undertook to pro- 


"Under thes 
circumstances, the directors it proper’ 
inquiry should be instituted whether, 
revenué derived by the pagoda from its ia ns 
resources, our eaviedl payment to the ra 
dah on this account may be discouttuuch,  SHORian See Pons. 

JUGIGBOPA, a town of Bengal, in the ey coed 
of Rungpur, on the N side of the maputra, in N 
lat. 26° 12’, 

JUGON, a canton and village of Fran 
dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, arrond. and 13 m. Weis 
Dinan. Pop. 450. y 

JUIGNAC, a town of France, in the dep. 
rente, cant. of Montmoreau, 8 m. 8 of ule 
Pop. 1,350. : 

JUIGNE-SUR-LOIRE, a town of ‘ 
dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 2 m. NE 
Pop. 900. « 

a UILHAC, or Jurmxac, a town df Franchi 

. of Corrize, 12 m. SW of Uzerche. = ps 
C-LE-COQ, a town of France, 
. of Cioran, 6 m. 8 of Cognac. _ Pop. eo 
LE’, a village of rence, § in the d 
rente, cant. and 3 m. NNW of Manéle. 

JUILLY, a town of France, in the wb “af Sehne 
et-Marne, 9 m. NW of Meaux. Pop 

JUINA, a river of Brazil, in the. pre ret = 
Grosso, comarca of Juruena, descending 
NE flank of the Urucumanucn, and Reid: 
the Juruena, which it joins on the Lb 
course of about 180 m. eh oe i 

JUINE, a river of France, whi risés in fhe fo 
rests of Loiret, to the N of Gironyille; flows N; and 
falls into the Essonne, on the 1. bank, af i 
of 30 m. ee 

JUIST, a small island of Hanover, o1 ‘coast of 
E. Friesland, 6 m. WNW of Norden. “It is 11m. in 
cireumf. 

JUIUI, or Jusvy, a city, — of Pera, now 
of La Plata, in the asa of Salta, on a river of the 
same name, 61 m. NNE of Salta. It was founded in 
the year 1580; and much of the commerce from 
Ayres to Upper Peru passes through it, 
principal part of the goods brought in carts 
nos oe for the Peruvian markets, are tr 

the only mode of carriage which 
ene nist 4 of fokins inn 
mag ts wool is o' qualit 
am wn; and its avaderos ai 
—The river fd J. antl 
ih n of the Chilian And 
vin eager and descending to whe 
cession of precipitous ravitiek, ifte 
several tribu' 
cas and the 
and forms wii 


1) 


As known as the San 


aber ope ear teeceten a ee 
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JULIA (Sa), a fort of Portugal, on the N side of 


at-its mouth, 9 m. below Lisbon. 
eer as (Sante), a town of 


in the dep. of Haute-Garonne, cant. and 7 
beg of Rev: Pop. 1,000. 

JULIA PERCY’S ISLAND, or Jurian, a small 
island off the S coast of Australia, ESE from Cape 
Grant in. 8 It 38° 25’, E long. 142° 2. 

S. See Ars. 


lew. See Eryx. 
SaaS Pont Saint), a Win on the E = 
of Patago in § lat. 49° 16” ong. 67° 38’. It 
een by Magalhaens in 1520, who being 
Weuened at this place with a mutiny of his men, at 
succeeded in quelling it, and seizing the con- 
rs. He afterwards remained here for two 
months, and found plenty of fish, wood, and water. 
po bar is shifting. ‘The tide rises at fall and change 


*ULIANA’S-HAAB, a settlement on the S ex- 

te of Greenland, in N lat. 60° 43’, W long. 46° 
Te: ‘Cape Desolation. 

or Juuiers, a duchy and circle of the 

p? v8 of the Rhine, reg. of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


aljnent territories of Liege, Aix-la- 
; and has a superficial extent 


* of 4,600 hy os It is a district of great fertility, 


with rich corn-fields and fine pastures, 
Flax tensively cultivated, and is also manufac- 
tured here into fine linen, At the small towns of 
Montjoie and? Ingenbruck are extensive manufac- 
tures of cloth; at Eschweiler of ribbons; at Her a 
of brass, iron, and wire.--The duchy of J. belonge’ 
for a considerable time to. the same sovereigns as 
ari but the reigning family becoming extinct in 
the succession was disputed by several princes, 
ra a West the long war terminated by the 
tiny le in 1648, By that wher the 
allotted to the palatine of Neuburg, and 
sanged to that family, and to the elector-pala- 
down to the of Luneville, when it was 
0 ‘ipwpeg but Bok 1815. the congress af Vienna 


a small but stro rena of 
a a e above duchy. It 

of Dusseldorf, in 

= Pe pe aA 
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twice a-year. ¥: 
| Sar ee 
Be : Of SOY ‘ 


“JULIEN-EN-ST. -ALBAN (Sarr), 
France, in the dep. of the Ardéche, ind | 
N of Chommerac. Pop. 230. Coal is ound » 
environs. 
JULIEN-D’ANCE (Samer), a village of 
in the dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. and 4m. | 
of Cra: pean, 00 Sit ea Pop. 100 Sy aN 
SULIEN L’ (Sarnt), a canton re 
of ce, in the dep. of the Vienne, arrond, of 
tiers. The cant. comprises 10 com. | Pop. in 
5,429; in 1841, 5,834. The village is 8 m, 
Poitiers Pop. 807. It has Hom lime, it 
tile kilns. 
JULIEN-EN-BEAUCHENE (Saret), a 
of France, in the dep. of the Hautes-Alpes, og 
and 7 m. NNW of Aspres-les-Veynes, on the 1. b 
of the Buech. Pop. 786, Fairs for sheep td gos 
are held here twice a-year. 
JULIEN - SUR- BIBORT (Sirnt), a > 
France, in the oh of the Rhone, cant. and | 
WSW of L’Arbréle. Pop. 730, Fairs for | 
and mercery are held here 3 times a-year, 
JULIEN-ADX- BOIS (Sarr), a commune | 
France, in the dep. of the Corréze, cant. and 
E of Servitres, and 22 m. ESE of Tulle. 


France, in the dep. of the 

tels, to the E of an extensive 

which discharges itself into the 

. JULIEN tg7k ge ( js 
rance, in the dep. of the cant, 

WNW of ear) near the te a 

and Die Pop. 1,513. 

J N-BOUTIE’RES (Sam), a 
France, in the dep. “2 the 
Martin-de-Valamas. rebut 

JULIEN-LA- Ui: 

France, in the Me of the 
ENE of Mh tea Pop. I NE (Satie 
ree UR-C. 


in the dep. of Canaan 
, sonar’ 


tof France, in the dep. ny 
and 4 m. SE of St. et, on the r. 
Drac. Pop. 660. Fairs for sheep 


aA 


ie 





“are held here twice a-year. 
-DE-FOURNEL (Sart), a commune 
WNW of Bay . of Hs Loztre, cant. 
on os we eae 

and caddis are manufact; 

R-GARONNE (( (gama), ar omen of 
dep. of the Haute-Garonne, cant. and 
on the 1. bank of the Garonne. 


hig Pape (Sane), a village of France, 
ep. of the Ardéche, cant. and 4 m. SSW of 
eville. Pop. 830. Cattle fairs are held 


(Sam), a commune of 
of the Loire, cant. and 4m. NE 

ena 8 m, NE of St. Etienne, on the 
841, 3,208. It has extensive iron- 


EN-DE-LAMPON (Sarr), a village of 
in the dep. of the e, cant. and 2 m. 
us, on the 1, bank of the Dordogne. Pop. 
an annual cattle fair. 
eae (Sarnr), a 3 ve 


a the Vendée, cant. and 4 
iN- ) E OE (Sur), a "village of 


the dep. cant. and 6 m. 
dT 7m. E Oar or Lisieus. near the 
annual cattle fair. 

BATE (Sart), a com- 
dep. of the Haute-Loire, 

Pop. 1,268. 
L — (Sarr), a com- 
in the dep. of the Loire, 
g-Argental, on the Ter- 
has ae aieannel fair for cattle, 
and possesses two productive lead- 
, GNIER Sarnt), a commune 
of the cant. of Rians, 

8 Pop. 528. 

cloth, &e., are held 


® commune of 


ucon 


Fairs for | level. 


St.-Martin-de-V: 
are extensive mines of iro 

JULIEN - VOCANCE "Biren 
age in the oy of the Ardi 


Pop. 1, 

m OLIRN-DE-VOUVANTES (Sarnr), a town of 
France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, 9 m. SE 
of Chateaubriant, near the Don. Pop. ia! *. 
has an annual cattle-fair. 

JULIENAS, a commune of France, in the 
the Rhone, cant. of Beaujeu, 20 m. N of 1 
Franche, near the Mauyaise, Pop. Hah, 
good wine. ‘A 

JULIER, a mountain of Switzerland, in 
of the Grisons, 24 m. SSE of Chur. 

JULIER (Cot-pv), a lofty fing) in 4 
zerland, in the Grisons, sar ie 
between the valley of the Taper Engadi 
of Upper Halbstein. It has, at the highest 
the Poa Spe pe it [alt. 7,558 ft. ¥ aco of 
small columns of rou i ae 
formed an altar for ae samitiots of Ris t 

JULIET, the capital of Will co 
Tllinois, U. 3, 165 m. NE of Sprin 
Plaines river. 

JULINDER. See Jauunp: 

JULITA, a small town of Sw 
dermania, on the § side of the lake 
36 m. NW of Nykioping. 

JULIUSBURG, or Dreske, a 
Prussian Silesia, 4 m. N of Oels, an 
Breslau. 

JULLAB, or Gua, a river of Turkey in 
in the pash. of Racca, rising in Mount 
flowing SE to the Euphrates. It has a town 
same name the vr. he. bank See f 


JULLIE’, ies 0 ee 
7m. N by E of Beanjen. Pop. 1, 
JULRAIZ, a town of 
23’, E long. 68° 29’, at an alt. of 


JUMAAN, an island in the Per 
25° 6’, F: Jong. 52° 55’. . 

JUMBO, iS pene a Kasson, ir 
m. NW of Kuniakary. pe... 
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